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PREFACE. 




A catAMHAR is a clasBified collection of the rules or laws regulating 
the language of which it professes to be an exposition. Every lan- 
guage is subject to changes, either for the better or for the worse ; 
and although in the case of a dead language a grammarian must 
consider and illustrate it mainly as it was at the time of its most 
perfect development, still he Cannot avoid taking into considera- 
tion the earlier and later forms of words and expressions, for 
in many instances the language in its perfect state cannot be fully 
explained without recourse being had to those forms of speech 
out of which it has arisen. Very great advantages may also be 
derived, especially in the et3anological part, from a comparison of 
the language uhder consideration with its sister tongues, or with 
its mother tongue, where the existence of this is certain. But in 
a grammar for young people, such comparisons must be in a 
great measure useless ; and all that can be done with advantage, 
is to apply to the language under consideration such principles 
as may have been established by comparative philology. 

As a grammarian has only to classy and explain the pheno- 
mena or facts of ihe language which are generally known, he has 
little to add of his own ; and that which principally distinguishes 
him from his predecessors is the arrangement of, and the manner 
in which he states and explains the facts. In this alone consist 
his merits or demerits. 

As regards arrangement, the present Grammar does not lay much 
claim to novelty ; Sob author has purposely abstained from making 
any material alteration in the arrangement usually adopted in 
grammars for schools,, partly because he thinks that such altera- 
tions as ha\e recently been introduced in school grammars are 
little calculated to benefit the learner, and partly because he is 
of opinion that sound information can be given without obliging 
the teacher to abandon the order to which he has been accus- 
tomed from his youths and which he may not always be able or 
willing to abandon. 

In &e manner in which he has stated and explained the phe- 
nomena of the Latin language, the author hopes to liave per- 
formed his task so as to satisfy the reasonable demands of 
intelligent teachers ; for he has endeavoured not only to express 
the facts in the most concise and perspicuous manner, but also, 
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as far as it was possible, to explain and give reasons for the 
facts so stated. This may perhaps be objectionable to those 
who are in the habit of making their pupils repeat rules from 
grammars without concern as to whether the rules are under- 
stood or not. But for such teachers the present Gramnuir is not 
intended, for the author never contemplated that all the rules 
should be committed to memory verbatim — a process which 
but too often leaves the pupils, at the end of their scholastic 
career, as ignorant^ and their minds as untrained to think, as they 
were at the beginning. The pupil should be led, by frequent 
repetition, to impress the substance of the roles upon his mind, 
and to understand and comprehend them by frequent application. 
This remark applies more especially to the rules of Syntax, for 
there is no way of mastering the declensions and conjugations 
without fully committing them to memory. 

Many also may object to the fact^ that the old terminology, 
such as imper/ecty pluperfect, &c. has been retained, although it is 
faulty and incoiTect. The author fully admits that the ordinary 
grammatical terminology is anything but correct or perfect ; but in 
what science or art is it otherwise ! Do the words epic, lyric, idyl, 
scUire, accurately define the kinds of poetry understood by them ? 
Assuredly not; and yet who objects to them? The fact is, that 
we know what is meant by those terms, not from their strict 
etymological meanings but from the notions which we have been 
taught to associate with them. 

It is customary in some grammars to introduce elaborate dis- 
cussions concerning the meaning of certain particles, and the 
minute differences between two or three of similar meaning ; but 
as these are matters which, properly speaking, belong to a dic- 
tionary, all such explanations have been here avoided. 

In preparing the present treatise, the writer has availed him- 
self, as far as he thought it compatible with his own design, of 
the larger works of Kamshom, Zumpt, Key, and Madvig; and 
to the Last-mentioned author especially he is indebted for many 
valuable suggestions, and for many of tlic examples quoted in 
illustration of the rules. The more important rules are printed 
in large type, and those of less importance — exceptions to general 
rules, and peculiarities of poetic diction, and the like — ai*e printed 
in small type, to enable the teacher and learner at a glance to 
see what is essential, and what not. 



PREFACE TO PRESENT EDITION. 

The present edition has undergone a rigid examination by Dr Schmitz, 
who, besides effecting other improvements, has brought tlie work 
4own to the latest state of classical knowledge. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Laiin belongs to that great family of languages which is now 
generally known as the Indo-Germanic or Indo-European^ and 
which comprises the Sanscrit (the sacred language of the Hin- 
doos), the Persian, Lithuanian, Greek, Latin, the German with all 
its dialects, the English, and the Celtic. All these languages 
stand to one another in the relation of sisters, and exhibit most 
striking resemblances^ not only in words and inflections, but in 
their whole grammatical structure; none of them, however, has 
preserved its original character and purity in the same degree 
as the Sanscrit, £e most ancient among them. The comparison 
of these languages with one another, or what is termed Ck)mpara- 
tive Philology — a field of inquiry which has been opened oiAy in 
modern times — has already thrown light upon a variety of sub- 
jects which were formerly involved in utter darkness, and upon 
which the most erroneous notions prevailed. No department of 
science, however, has derived more light from, this study than 
philology and ethnology; and it is now universally acknowledged 
that it is impossible to acquire a profound and philosophical un- 
derstanding of any one of the above languages without being 
able to compare it with at least one or two of its sister tongues. 
Many of the phenomena in the Latin and Greek languages^ 
therefore, must remain inexplicable mysteries to those who reKise 
the aid of comparative philology; and all the absurd fancies and 
theories of the earlier etymologists and grammarians arose solely 
from a want of that phikeophical And historical study of language, 
without which all ^ecula^n is, as it were, wandering on a wide 
«ea without the gnidanoe of the magnetic needle. Who, then, can 
wonder that etymology, as pursued in former times, has drawn 
upon itself contempt and ridicule! 

In many respects every language of the Indo-Germanic stock 
forms by itself an organic whole, with its own historical develop- 
ment independent of the sister tongues. Thus the Latin lan- 
guage, without effiusing or destroying those features by which 
we recognise it as a member of a great £Eunily, has passed 
through a peculiar course of organic development^ until it became 
the mother tongue of the languages of south-western Europe- 
all of which, again, preserve the characteristic features of their 
common origin. 
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In former times, it was customary to regard the Latin langoage 
as derived from the Greek, and there still are writers who, cling- 
ing to the exploded error, believe that Latin was formed mainly 
from the Aeolic dialect of the Greek; but comparative philo- 
logy has shown most clearly that the Latin language is quite as 
original as the Greek and the Sanscrit. Others have endeavoured 
to explain the resemblance between Latin and Greek, by the 
supposition that both are emanations from a common stock, the 
language of the Pelasgians ; but this is a mere hypothesis, which 
cannot be supported by facts. Others, again, who discovered in 
the Latin language words and forms of words which occur in the 
German and Celtic languages, have even been led to believe that 
a great part of the Latin language was derived from the Celts, 
who at an early time occupied a great portion of northern Italy. 
But the truth is, that the Latin language is neither a daughter of 
the Greek nor a mixture of any other languages, the resemblance 
with Greek, German, Celtic, and others, arising from the simple 
fact, that it is a sister of them. And if the people who spoke 
the Latin language were a mixed race, it can have consisted only 
of kindred tribes, and the mixture of these kindred tribes must 
have taken place at a time when they still exhibited the features 
of their common origin in all their freshness and purity, and 
before each had made any considerable progress in its own pe- 
culiar development. All the theories respecting the differences 
between Greek, Italian, and other elements in the Latin lan- 
guage, must therefore be abandoned; and even the ingenious 
opinion of Niebuhr, which was subsequently adopted by C. O. 
MUller and others, that the names of things belonging to a peace- 
ful life are of Greek origin, and those relating to war and military 
life were of genuine Italiain growth, is untenable ; for as the one 
class of words is found in the Sanscrit as well as the other, and 
as the former does not present any essential difference from the 
latter, the fact thit the one set of words agree in both languages, 
and the other not, must be regarded as purely accidental. These 
are the conclusions to which comparative philology has led, and 
which have been set forth with great clearness and precision by 
Dr Georg Curtius,* an authority who is perhaps more competent 
than any other to pronounce an opinion on a question of compa- 
rative philology. 

These results, arrived at by comparative philology, greatly 
affect the earliest history of Rome and of the people of Latium. 
The tradition that Latium was originally inhabited by different 
tribes, Aborigines, Siculians, and Sabincs, and that the language 
spoken by these united tribes was as much a mixed language as 

* In hU Essay Die SprachverglHchung in ihrem Verhaltniss zur Clastischeu 
Philologie. BerUn: 1845. 8vo. 
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the nation itself was a mixed one, need not be given up, accord- 
ing to what was said above: all we know about those tribes 
tends to show that they all belonged to one great family, and 
that, accordingly, the language spoken in Latium was not a 
mixture of heterogeneous elements; but the materials were of 
a kindred nature, and, combined, they produced a language 
which has in itself as much unity as any other of the great 
family of languages of which it is but one. We do not mean 
to assert that the Latin language is not indebted to the Greek 
in any way, for as the Romans derived the greater part of 
their literature from Greece, so they also borrowed not only 
words, but even certain modes of expression, from the same 
quarter; but such things happened at a comparatively late period, 
and we are here speaking of the original elements of the lan- 
guage, such as it existed before that intimate intercourse by 
which, subsequently, Greece exercised her sway over the arts, 
literature, and civilisation of her western warlike neighbours. 

The Latin language derives its name from its having been 
spoken by the Latins — ^that is, the inhabitants of Latium, on the 
western coast of Italy, between the rivers Tiber and Liris. This 
territory also contained the city of Rome, which in the course of 
time extended its dominion not only over Latium, but over Italy 
and the whole of the then known world. But although the Latins 
were swallowed up by the Romans, and although Rome was the 
ruling power, still her language being the one originally spoken 
in Latium, was always called the Latin, and not the Roman lan- 
guage ; nay, even the literature of Rome was always designated 
by the Romans themselves as litterae Latinae, and not as litterae 
Romanae, The Latin language, accordingly, through the con- 
quests made by Rome, the chief city of Latium, became in the 
end the language of nearly all the nations in the south-west of 
Europe that were subject to the Roman dominion. It was spoken 
all over Italy (except some parts in the south), in Spain, Portugal, 
France, and a great part of Switzerland and southern (Germany. 
When, in the fifth century after the birth of Christ, the Roman 
Empire was broken up, and its several parts occupied by bar- 
barians, the Latin language in Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal, 
which was already undergoing a process of corruption, gradually 
changed into the modem Italmn, French, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
The influence of the languages spoken by the barbarians from 
the north and north-east also greatly contributed to this change, 
inasmuch as many barbarous (German) words were introduced 
into the countries conquered by them. 

The Latin language, therefore, is the mother frx>m whom the 
languages of Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal, have mainly 
sprung, and a knowledge of Latin is extremely useful and almost 
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necessaiy to him who wishes to acquire any of the languages of 
south-western Europe. Through the influence of Norman-French, 
and other drcumstancei^ Latin also contrihuted greatly to the 
formation of the English language, which for this reason cannot 
be thoroughly understood wi^out a knowledge of Latin. 

During the long period of upwards of twelve hundred years, in 
which Latin was a living language, it had, like all other tongues, 
its periods of gradual and organic development and decay. The 
farther back we trace it, the greater shall we find the resem- 
blances between it and its ancient sistersythe Sanscrit and Greek ; 
and the furthw we fdlow it downwards, especially its popular 
dialects «pekea in the countries &r removed from Borne, the 
mme shall we find it inclining towards those forms which it finally 
assumed in its modem derivative tongues. How long the Latin 
language^ as such, was epokesa before a literature was formed in 
it, we have no means of ascertaining, £or the time at which the 
people who spoke it arrived in Italy from the east fies far beyond 
the reach of history; but a written literature did not spring up 
in Latium or at Bome till about the year B.G. 260, when I^us 
Andronicns and his successors began to make the Bomans ac- 
quainted with the productions of the Greek Muse. We must, 
however, not believe that previous to that time the Bomans had 
no literature of any kind; we have-on the contrary, the strongest 
possible evidence that» from a very remote period, a certain Mad 
of native egic or ballad poetry was much cherished and culti- 
vated by them, though none of those productions have be^i pre- 
served in writing. About two centuries after Livius Andronicus, 
in the time of Caesar, Cicero, and Augustus, the language and 
literature of Bome reached the highest point of perfection; and 
from that time downwards literature degenerated, and the lan- 
guage became more and more artificial and incorrect, until at 
len^ it ceased to be a living language, and became a subject of 
study to the learned. Jn the church of Bome it remained in use 
as the o£GLcial language, which it still is. Accordingly, during 
the middle ages^ literature being chiefly cultivated by the priests, 
most works were composed in Latin; and even at the present 
day, a book written in this language is understood to be intel- 
ligible to educated men in all dviliMd countries. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ALPHABET AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 

% 1 . The Latin lan^age has twenty-three letters — namely, 
Oy J, c, d. e,f, g, h, % (j), k, I, m, «, o, p, q, r, s, t, u (v), x, y, z. 
Six of them, a, e, t, Oy «, and y^ are vowels ; the remain- 
ing seventeen are consonants. Tlie vowels were pronounced 
hy the Romans in their purity and fulness, as in the modem 
Italian and German languages. 

Ncie 1. In writing, the two vowels t and u were not distinguished 
by the Romans from the consonants^* and o, t serving both for t and j, 
and vfatu and v ; but in modem tmies it has become customary to 
dSstiogiiish t sndj, and « and v, in order to &oUitate reading. 

Nate 2. The vowel y oocors only in those words which have been 
adiqpted into the Latin langoage from the Greek. 

§ 2. Two vowels, united in such a manner as to produce only 
one mixed sound, form a diphthong. There are m Latin five 
diphthongs — namely, ae, oe, an, ei, oi, and m. The first three 
are of mquent occurrence, but ei is used only in a few 
intexjections, such as Aet, eia, oiei; eu occurs only in the inter- 
jections heu, heu9, and eheUy in eeu, sen, and new, and in neuter 
and netiiiqiiam ; ai only in oiei ; and ui only in the interjection 
kuiy and in the datives huic and eui. 

Note, All simple vowels are either long or short, but all diphthongs 
are long; If the length of a vowd is to be indicated, it is done by a 
horizontal line (') over it ; its shortness is marked by a curve (*') — ^as 
pSefUlMj money. 

§ 8. The consonants were, on the whole, pronounced by the 
Romans just as they are written, and each consonant was prob- 
ably pronounced in the same manner under all circumstances. 
Thus e was always pronounced like kf though we wrongly 
sound it as an 5 when it is followed by the vowels e, t, y, ae, 
or oe. In like manner, t was always pronounced as a pure t. 
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but we now pronounce it like sh in words where it is followed 
by i, with another vowel after it — as justitiaj which is pro- 
nounced justishia, 

§ 4. Consonants are divided into two classes — namely, 
mutes (mutae), b, c, djf, g, kjp, (j, t, v; and liquids {liquidae), 
1, 7w, n, r. The sibilant * does not belong to either of these 
classes ; h is not accounted as a distinct letter, but is a mere 
aspiration at the beginning of a word or syllable ; x and z 
are double consonants, the former being composed of c or ^ 
and s, and the latter of d and s^ though we pronounce it merely 
as a soft s. 

Note, The consonant k is used only in the word kcUendae (the first 
day of a month), and in the names Kaeso and Karthago ; in all other 
words, its place is supplied by c Q occurs only before the vowel u, 
together with which it is usually pronounced like kw, as quam, quum, 
though the Romans sounded the two letters only as a A. Z occurs 
only in words introduced into the Latin language from the Greek, such 
as gazaf zona, 

§ 5. When one word ends in a vowel, and the next begins 
with one, there arises an inconvenience in pronunciation, 
which is called hiatus^ or a yawning. To avoid this, the 
former of the two vowels is in poetry always thrown out 
(elisio), and in the language of common life also it seems to 
have been passed over. Hence we always pronounce in verse, 
Saper^ auae for Sapere aude, quoqv? et for quoque et, Darda- 
nia^ e muris fop Dardanidae e muris, ultr* Asiam for ultro 
AHam. The same elision takes place in poetry when the 
second word besfins with an A, and when the first ends in m— 
as toller* humo tor toUere humo, muW ille for multum ille. 

§ 6. The orthography of many Latin words was not the 
same at all times, and there are numerous instances in which, 
even at the same period, words were not written in the same 
way by all authors. Hence we find tamquam and numquam 
as well as tanquam and nunquanif quatuor and quattuovy litera 
and litteray artus and arctus, femina and foemina, fetus and 
foettiSy coelum and caelum, ohscoenua, obscaenus, and obscenus, 
plostrum and plaustrum. At present, it is customary to adopt 
the orthography and spelling which was followed by the best 
of the Roman grammarians m the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. 

It must further be observed that the Romans^ generally 
speaking, employed in their writings only capital letters, 
until at a very late period our small letters came into use. At 
present, capital letters are used only as initials — I. In proper 
names, and adjectives derived from them ; 2. After a full stop; 
and 8. At the beginning of a verse. ' 
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If two vowels, which in ordinary circumstances form a 
diphthong, are to be pronoimced separately, the second is 
marked with ( " ); that is, a diaeresis—&s pdeta^ a poet; cierj 
air; cierius, airy. 

The Romans themselves had no other sign of punctuation 
than the full stop ; but, in order to facilitate the reading and 
understanding tneir works, we employ in Latin the same signs 
(comma, colon, semicolon, and the marks of interrogation and 
exclamation) which are used in our own language. 
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QUANTITY AND ACCENTUATION OF SYLLABLES. 

§ 7. A syllable may consist of a single vowel or diphthong, 
or of a combination of one or more consonants with one vowel — 
as i, go ; au-ster, south wind ; e-go, I. A syllable is generally 
a part of a word, but it may also form a word by itself— as, i, 
go; me, me; te, thee; nos, we; lex, law; rex, king; laus, 
praise. 

§ 8. Syllables are either lon^ or short ; only a few are of a 
doubtful nature, being sometimes used as long, and some- 
times as short. The length of a syllable depends upon the 
vowel which it contains. In pronunciation, a long^ syllable 
is dwelt upon about twice as long as a short one ; hence two 
short vowels, when united into a diphthong, make one long 
sound. 

§ 9. A syllable may be long by nature (that is, by the natu- 
ral length of its vowel), or by tne position of its vowel (that 
is, when the vowel is followed by two or more consonants) ; 
in which case we are constrained to dwell upon the vowel 
longer than we should be if the vowel were followed only by 
one consonant, or by none at all. For example, sdl and trddo 
have their o and a long by nature ; but in fda;, amdbnnt, and 
cGntraho, the a, u, and o are long by their position. 

§ 10. All syllables containing a diphthong or a vowel which 
has arisen fiH)m a contraction of two others, are long — aedes, 
a house ; Icms, praise ; caelum, heaven ; cogo (from cddgo), I 
compel; mdh (irom mdggvdlo), I will rather; tiblcen (from 
tiMicen, tibia, while the i is short in tubicen from tuba), a 
flute-plajrer ; bubus or bobus (from bdvlbus), to the oxen ; 
junior (irom jUvSnior), younger. 

Note. The diphthong ae is considered short in prae when coinpounded 
with words beginning with a vowel — as praiacutus. 
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§ 11. Every vowel which is followed by another vowel within 
the same word, is short, even when an n occurs between them 
— ^as dffuSy god ; piuSy pious ; rHOf I rush ; tr&ho, I draw ; v^Jio, 
I drive. 

Note, Exceptions: — 

1. The e before t in the genitive and dative of the fifth declension ia 
long — as diSiffcusiH; thongh it is short, according to the general rule, 
infiiSLi f^i, and 8p9L 

2. a and e are long in the vocative terminations at and ei of words 
of the second declension ending in oka and eim — as Gat, Pompet, from 
Gaius and Pompekts. 

3. t is long in the genitive termination tus — as ufiiuSf uUiusy nuUluSf 
neutrius; but in alterius the t is generall]^ short. 

4. The a before t in the obscnete genitive of the first declension is 
always long — as Mus&l, menaSLl, 

5. The first vowel in e&^v is always long» and in 6kb sometimes. Dim 
has the % always long, and Ulana sometmies. The t is further long in 
all the forms of the verb /to, except those which contain an r; hence 
f^ffidMfn^fienL but fterem,f%eru 

6. Grreek words, when adopted into the Latin language, retain their 
original quantity — as Ser, eos, herdus, Meneiatu. When, therefore, the 
Latin e or t represent the Ghreek n, or the dRphthong si, the e and 1 2»« 
always long. Hence Briscis, Media, Aeneas, Alexandrta, Bpteureus^ 
spondeus, Samaria ; but when the Latin e or i answers to the Greek 
t or {, they are short, as in iOa, phSoeopMa, 

§ 12. It is impossible by any general rale to determine the 
quantity of the radical syllables in words of more than one 
syllable, and the student must here be led to learn by obser- 
vation ; but it must be remarked, that the vowels of radical 
syllables retain the same quantity in all derivative and com- 
pound words, even when the radical vowel is changed into an- 
other — as, mater maternus; p&ter, pdtenius; scrwo^ scriberey 
scrfha, perscnhere ; dmo, &mor, Amicus, dmicitiay intmicitia ; 
c&dOf in&tdo ; caedo, imndo ; docshamy aocsbamuSf docsbamini, 
docehantur; amattis, amdturus ; monitum, admonitio. 

Nate, Exceptions: — 

1. Perfects and supines of two syllables, and the tenses formed from 
them, have the penult long (except when the t of the perfect is ]^e- 
ceded by a vowd), though it be snort in the present tense — as fugi^ 
ligi, vidi, fB^eram, fiigwem, fUffisse, from f^gio, tSgo, video ; but lili, 
dirUi, from Hfo and airUo. But there are seven perfects and nine- 
supines of two syllablcas, in which the penult is always short — ^namely,^ 
IKbi, dSdi^ftdi, stiSti, sttti, UiU, and 8(futi ; and d&ium,. rdUum, s^umy.UunK, 
lUum^ tiitom, quXium^ (fUum^ and rt&um. 

2. Derivative words differ in quantity from their primitives — a. In 
the case of perfects and supines before the terminations («f, sum, turn) 
of which a consonant has been dropped — as in dkfisi, dwlsum, from 
ditndo; visum, from video; motum, from mSveo; casum, from c&do» Porno, 
on the other hand, makes pdswi, piSsiitim. L In the case of other deri- 
watJre forms— as^ hUmanus, frcm hifmo; siehts,. from shms; rex, regis. 
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rSffula^ fnm. rJS^; leg, tegis, firom V^; ttupieio, from itupSoor; vott, voeii, 
from vSoo; aides, from aedeo ; amib&iu, from ai»6fre, om^tent ; </imi^ di(Otf» 
from duco; fides, peifidvs, homfldo (fidus, infidus) ; nSta and nUtare, 
fromnoteff. 

3. In oomponnd words, also, the quantity is sometimes changed — as 
d^iro and p^phro, from juro; ooffriUvs, aginStus, from ndtua; vrofMus, 
imMus, from fuU>o, In conniUnum the » ia donbtftiL All words, more- 
oTer, endin|§^ in dieus have the t short, though they are formed from the 
verb dioo, I say. 

§ 13. Monosyllabic words aiding in a vowel are long, 
except the enclitic particles quif, vH, cSy nS, U (as in tuti\ p»i 
(as in reapstjy andptg (as in auopti). 

Note, The conjunction ne, howerer, always has the e long, in ac- 
cordance with the rule. 

§ 14. Monosyllabic substantives ending in a consonant are 
long — as sol, the sun rvevj the spring ; fir, a thief; jus, law ; 
but all other monosyllabic woros ending in a consonant are 
short — as Ht, et, nSo, }n, Hd, quid, sSd, quts, qu6t. 

Note, Exceptions: — 

1. The following substantives of one syllable have their vowel short : 
— odr, the heart ; /&, the bile ; m&, honey ; vtr, a man ; and Ss, a bone. 

2. Some monosyllabio words en(ung in a consonant are long; though 
they are not substantivea^namely, en, non, o»ll^ «7fi, eras, plus, our, 
par with its compounds ; and the adverbs endmg in So or uc, as smj, hiCy 
and Attc 

§ 15. The quantity of final syllables of words of more than 
one sellable, in declension and conjugation, as well as in de- 
rivation, can be determined by the following general rules, 
the detaila of which will be given in the chapters on the de- 
clensions, the conjugations, and derivation : — 

§ 16. The termination a in nouns is short — as mensd, ligna, 
animaJ/Ui, PaUadd ; but it is long in the ablative singular of 
the first declension (mensa) ; in uie vocative of those Greek 
words of the first declension which end in the nominative in 
as — ^as Aened ; in the imperative of verbs of the first conjuga- 
tion — as am&, lauda; and in the indeclinable words intra, 
eoftra, ergd, anted, praetered, provtered, trigintd, quadraginta, 
and others. It is short in tne words itd, quid, eid, and 
putd in the sense of * for example.' 

^ 17. The termination e is generally short — tispatr?, matre, 
curve, scribi, nempH, props, j^adUf, aifficUs, legerS; but it is 
long in the ablative of the fifth declension — as die,JiiciB ; in 
the imperative of the second conjugation — as vaU, vide, nunis, 
docs; m all adverba formed from adjectives ending in us — as 
docte, recte, doctissims, optims, also in fere, ferme, ohe ; and 
lastly^ in words borrowed from the (jreek language >n\v^ti 
they end in n — as crambe, TempS, Cirel. T\ie a,dL\w>o^ "bewiSv 
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inaU, however, always have their final e short, and infem^ and 
supern& sometimes. 

§ 18. The termination i is commonly long — as inpuen, patrif 
fructui, vidi ; it is short only in the vocative of Greek words 
which end in the nominative in is — as Pafi (from Paris), 
Alexl (from Alexis) ; and in the words nisi, quasi, and cut (when 
used as a word of two syllables). In the following words it 
may be used either long or short : — miht, tibt, sibt, ibt, ubt. 
Ubi, in composition, also has the i sometimes long and some- 
times short— as ubique, but vMcunque, and necuM, sicuMy 
ubivis, ubinam. 

§ 19. The termination o, in the first person of verbs, and in 
the nominative of substantives of the third declension, may 
be used long or short, though it is more commonly lon^ — as 
amS, amaverd, sermS, virgd. It is always long in the dative 
and ablative singular of the second declension; further, in 
ambo, and in adverbs — as porrd, quo, /also, quando, idcirco, 
vulffO, omninOj ergo — except moad (and its compounds, as 
tantummodd, quomodd, dummodd), citd, immd. It is also short 
in dud, two; odd, eight; egd, I; cedd, say; endd (obsolete 
for in). 

Note, Greek words ending in at naturally have the o long when intro- 
duced into Latin — as Id, ecAo, Sappho, 

§ 20. The termination u is always long — as in coma, diu, 
Jructu, vultu, 

§ 21, The termination y occurs only in a very few Greek 
words, and is always short — as in molp, 

§ 22. All final syllables ending in a single consonant, except 
5, are short — as aonifc, illud, cons&l, am^m, amir, amat&r, 
amab&m, carmifn, fors&n, ag^r, patUr, satUr, caput. Excep- 
tions are alec, lien, pdr and its compounds, as dispdr, and 
adverbs formed from tile and iste, illlc. Hide, Hide, istic. 

Note. Greek words introduced into Latin retain their original quan- 
tity — as aer, cratir, acihSr, Sirin, georgicdii; but the termination «f is 
shortened in Latin into Sr; as HecUir, rhetSr. 

§ 23. Final syllables ending in s re(]^uire special rules. The 
termination as is generally lon^~as in mensds, aetds, amds ; 
but it is short in ands, in Greek words ending in as which 
form their genitive in &dis — as Ilids, Pall&s; and in the 
Greek accusative plural of the third declension, as herods. 

§ 24. The termination es is generally long — as in clades, 
aedSs, mones, docBs, regis, series, amss, dicis, quotiis. It is, 
however, short — 1. In the nominative singular of those words 
of the third declension which form their genitive in itis, Uis, 
or tdis — as sepis, mUfy, obsSs; 2. In is (thou art, from sum) and 
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its compounds— as db^s, ad^s, poUs ; 3. In pen^s (in the power 
of or with), and in all Greek nominatives plural of the third 
declension — as crateres. Arcades; and 4. In Greek neuters 
ending^ in es — as CynosargSSy Hippomands. 

Note. The words abies, arits, and paries have their final syllahle 
long, although they make their genitive in <Ui8, 

§ 25. The termination is is generally short— as igndS, rcrfis,fa' 
cilUy dicls, tegis; hut it is long — 1. In the dative and ablative 
plural— as in mensiSf puerjs, papulis, vobis, nobis; and in the 
accusative plural of the third declension, where it is sometimes 
used instead of ss — as omnis for omnss; 2. In the second person 
singular of the present of the fourth conjugation — as audjs, 
punis; and in the verbs vis, sis (and its compounds, adsiSj ab- 
SIS, praesis), fis, veils, nolis, mails; 3. In the nominative of 
proper names of the third declension which increase in the 
genitive and retain a long f— as Quins (Quirites), Samnis 
TSammtes), Salamis (Salammis), Eleusis (Eleusinis), Simois 
(Simo'entis). 

Note. The second person of the perfect subjunctive and future per- 
fect may be used either long or short — as amavertSj monueris^ legerts^ 
audiveris. 

§ 26. The termination os is long, except in the words com" 
pds, impds, and in those Greek words in which the termination 
05 is retained in Latin — as DeWs, Seriphds, Erinnyds (genitive 
of Erinnys), 

\ 27. Th^ termination us is generally short— as annHs, popu- 
lUs, corpitsy vet&s, fontibUs, legibUs, senatUs, tenils, funditHs ; 
hut it is long — 1. In the genitive singular and in the nomina- 
tive and accusative plural of the fourth declension — as senatH^ 
(gen.), quercns (nom. or accus. plur.) : 2. In the nominative 
of words of the third declension which retain u long in the 
genitive — as virtuSy virtntis; pains, paludis; tellus, telluris: 
3. In those cases of Greek words where the Latin us answers 
to the Greek diphthong ous — as SapphUs (gen. of Sappho), 
Melampns ; but Oedipils has the u short notwithstanding. 

§ 28. The termination ys occurs only in Greek words, and 
is short, except in a very few instances in which ys is a con- 
traction for yis. 

§ 29. A syllable, though naturally short, may become long 
by its vowel being followed by two or more consonants (see 
§ 9). It makes no difference whether the two consonants 
following a vowel belong to the same word or to different 
words — as amabUnt, fax, ddntis, inferretque, passUs sum. 

k 30. When within the same word a vowel is followed bv 
two consonants, the &rst of which is a mute, and the second a 

B 
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liquid, the position is termed weak {podtio deMlis) ; that is, 
the vowel may be pronounced either long or short — as pdtriSj 

ten^brae, medidcriSj vSpres, pSples, AtlaSj ass^cla. 

Note 1. It need liordly be observed, that if a vowel before a mute 
and a liquid be naturally long, it always remains so — as in salubris, de- 
IvbruMy ambulacrum, lavacrum. 

2. The consonant J alone lias the power of making the preceding 
vowel long, because it was probably pronounced, like at and Zj as a 
double consonant — henee mdJoTf ^jus; but in the compounds of jtigum 
it nevertheless leaves the preceoing vowel short — as tf^ugtu, quadrli' 
jugus, 

3. Quia never treated as two consonants, though we commonly pro- 
nounce it like ho. See § 4, note. 

§ 31. In consequence of the prevailing practice in modem 
languages, we are inclined, in pronouncing Latin, to place 
the accent always upon a long syllable, as in most modem 
languages the accented syllables are usually long. But in 
the ancient languages, quantity and accent have no connec- 
tion with one another, and a short syllable may have the em- 
phatic accent, while a long syllable in the same word is not 
accented at all. Generally speaking, there is in every word 
one syllable which has the accent; that is, which is pro- 
nounced more emphaticalljr than the rest. This accent may 
be either the acute ( ') or circumflex ( * J. These signs, how- 
ever, are not used either in printing or m writing Latin. 

Noie 1. In some editions of the Latin classics, vowels are marked 
with "f to indicate that they are long; but this is an injurious practice, 
because it might mislead tne beginner, making him believe that such 
a vowel is accented, when it is not. Mere length should always be 
indicated by ~. 

2. Some words have no accent at all — ^namely, 1. Those particles 
called enclitics which always attach themselves to other words, and 
never appear by themselves — as que, ve, ne, ce; 2. All prepositions, 
when they are placed before the case which they govern — as per {trbem, 
propter moima, but moinia prSpter, 

§ 32. Words of one syllable have the circumflex if their 
vowel is naturally long ; in all other cases they have the 
acute. 

§ 33. In words of two syllables, the accent is always on the 
penultima^ and in those of three or more svUables, it is on 
the penultima, if this syllable is long : but if the penultima is 
short, it goes back to the last but two (antepenultima) : the last 
syllable of a word never has the accent. The penultima has 
the circumflex when its vowel is naturally long, and that of 
the ultima short ; but if the ultima is long, the penultima can 
have only the acute. The antepenultima can never have any 
other accent than the acute. Examples : B&md, BOmdy h6^ 
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m5, UctUs, Romdn&Sy Romdnosy Metellas, mSribHSf carm^nibUs, 
lidminss. 

Note, A syllable having the circumflex is dwelt upon by the voice 
longer than one which has only the acute, though the vowels should be 
pronounced with equal emphasis in each case — as in Ikoo^ I read, and 
2^, I despatch ; pdlus, a marsh, and pdluSf a post. "Hie length of a 
syllable by position does not come into consideration in the rules 
about accent. The right accentuation of syllables is a great help to 
the beginner in determining the quantity. Tliose syllables of a word 
which have no accent at all are said to have the grave accent C). 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF WORDS OR PARTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 34. The words of the Latin language are divided into 
nine classes — namely, 1. Substantives; 2. Adjectives ; 3. Pro- 
nouns ; 4. Numerals : 5. Verbs ; 6. Adverbs ; 7. Prepositions ; 
8. Conjunctions ; and 9. Interjections. 

§ 35. The first four of these classes may be comprised under 
the common name of Nouns, and, with some exceptions among 
the numerals, they are capable of inflection, called declension. 
Verbs also are capable of an inflection, which is called con- 
jtigation. The remaining four classes, and some of the nume- 
rals, are not capable of inflection, but retain the same form 
under all circumstances. 

§ 36. Declension and conjugation consist mainly in the 
change of termination. The various relations expressed by 
these terminations are marked by separate words in thos'e 
languages which have no inflections, or too few to express 
all those relations — as patris domus, the house of the father ; 
c<?/uiSTi Deum, thou hast reverenced God. 

§ 37. The Latin language has no article; hence we can only 
gather from the context as to whether, for example, homo 
must be translated the man or a man. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SUBSTANTIVES AND THEIB GENDERS. 

§ 38. A substantive is the name of a person or thing which 
we can perceive by our senses, or which we conceive in our 
mind as a distinct and independent existence — as mensay a 
table; liber, a book; domus, a house ^ Julius, Julius; populus, 
a people; virtus, valour; justitia, justice; amicitia, friend- 
ship. 

§39. Substantives are either generic terms — that is, names 
applied to whole classes of persons or things which have cer- 
tain qualities or peculiarities in common ; or proper names— 
that IS, names given to individual persons or things without 
any regard to their qualities. Equus, horse, is a term ap- 
plied to every animal possessing certain qualities ; but Julius 
and Moma are the names of a particular person and of a par- 
ticular place ; and if several persons bear the name of Julius, 
it is not because they have certain qualities in common, as in 
the case of the name horse, but is merely accidental. 

§ 40. All objects designated by substantives are either living 
beings or things ; and as all living beings are either male or 
female, their names in language are either masculine or femi- 
nine. The names of things having no sex, should accordingly 
be of neither gender — that is, they should be neuter — but by 
a kind of personification, the Latin language, in common witn 
many others, assigns the masculine or feminine gender even 
to names of things. 

Note, The names of inanimate things are generally neuter in the 
English language, but in a few instances we also adopt the personify- 
ing system of the Latins — thus, a ship, a country, a town, tne moon, 
ore treated as feminine words ; while the sun, time, and death are re- 
garded as masculines. 

§ 41. The gender of Latin substantives may be ascertained 
partly from tneir meaning and partly from their terminations. 
We shall here confine ourselves to the rules by which the 
gender can be ascertained from the meaning of substantives, 
reserving those concerning the terminations for the chapters 
on the declensions. It is necessary to know the gende!rs of 
Latin substantives, because adjectives, pronouns, and nume- 
rals, when joined to a substantive, must accommodate them- 
selves to it, by assuming a termination corresponding with 
the gender of the substantive — as pater bonvB, a good father; 
^lia bonAf a good daughter ; corpus sanvM, a healthy body. 
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§ 42. Names of men, male beings, rivers, winds, and months 
are masculine, whatever their termination may be — as vir, a 
man ; scriha, a scribe ; po'eta, a poet ; consul, a consul ; Deus,- 
God; arieSy a ram; verres, a boar; taurtiSf a bull; Tiberis, 
the Tiber ; Albis, the Elbe ; Sequ&na, the Seine ; Etesiae, the 
passage winds; Ausier, south-wind; Janvarius, January; 
September, September. 

Note. Exceptions:— 

1. Among the names of rivers, a few are feminines — as AUiOf Ma- 
trona (Mame), Albula, Leihe, Styx. 

2. Some suDstantives, which do not orisinally signify living beings, 
bat were in the course of time applied to them by custom, retain their 
originid gender, as detennined by their termination — as, nuzncipium 
(neut.), a slave ; scortum (neut.), a prostitute ; operae (fem.), labourers ; 
viffiliae and ecccubiae (fem.), sentinels ; copiae (fem.), troops ; auxiUa 
(neut. plur.), auxiliary troops. 

3. A few names of rivers ending in r, being neither Latin nor Greek, 
are neuter — as Elaver, 

4. The names of months are, properly speaking, adjectives, to which 
the masculine substantive Tnensis must be understood. 

§ 43. Names of women and female beings, whatever their ter- 
minations may be, are feminine — aafemina, a woman ; tixor, a 
wife ; soror, a sister ; socrus, mother-in-law ; dea, a goddess ; 
nympha, a nymph ; Glycerium, Leontium, two names of females. 
Most of the names of trees, towns, countries, islands, and pre- 
cious stones are likewise feminine — as cedrus, a cedar ; pinus, 
a fir-tree yfagus, a beech-tree ; Jicus, a fiff-tree ; Corinthus, 
Corinth ; Tyrus, Tyre ; Lacedaemon, Lacedaemon ; Aegyptus, 
Egypt ; SalamiSj Salamis ; Delos, Delos ; smaragdus, emerald. 

Note, Exceptions: — 

1. Names of trees and plants in er, belonging to the third declension, 
are neuter—as, stfer, the spindle-tree ; cicer, small j)ulse ; papaver, pop- 
py ; but oleaster, a wild ohve-tree, and pinaster, a wild pine-tree, which 
belong to the second declension ; styrax, the storax-tree, and many 
other names of trees and slurubs in «£ of the second declension — are 
masculine — as amaranius, amaranth; oMxtrafftts, asparagus; calamus, 
reed ; dumus, a brier ; heUdtorus, the helleoore ; inivbuSf succory ; rhant- 
nus, buckthorn ; spintu, the sloe. Robur, an oak-tree, is neuter. 

2. The following names of towns are masculine : — a. All plural names 
encUng in i — as Argi (Argos), Deidhi, Veil, Parisii; b. Five names end- 
ing in — ^namely. Hippo (Regius), Narbo, Frusino, Suimo, and Croto; 
e. Ail names of towns ending in urn and on are neuter — as Tarentttm, 
Beneventum, Tusculum, liion; d. All names of towns ending in a, and 
forming their genitive in orum, are neuter — as Leuctra, Susa, Edbatana; 
e. All names of towns ending in e and ur, together with Tuder, are like- 
wise neuter — ^as Caere, Reate, Praen&te, Anxur, Tibur, 

3. All names of countries ending in um, and the plurals in a, are 
neuter — as LaUum, Scmnium, Bactra; the name Delta is likewise neu- 
ter. The names Bosporus, Ponius, and Hellespontus are masculine. 
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- §44. Indeclinable substantives, the names of the letters 
of the alphabet, and all words which, without being* substan- 
. tives, are used as such (provided they do not refer to persons, 
as in the case of honij good men), are neuter—as fasj divine 
right ; ne/as, an act contrary to the laws of religion ; gummiy 
gum; pascha, easter; sinapif mustard; pondo, a pound; o 
Umgunty a long o ; Graecum digamma, the Greek digamma ; 
hoc ipsum diu, this very word aiu, or long; illud pa^ne, that 
word paene, or almost. 

Note. The names of the letters of the alphabet are sometimes used 
as feminine, the feminine snbstantive /t/^em being understood. It must 
be observed, that the neuter gender of words mainly depends upon 
their terminations, whence we most refer the student to the rules of 
gender in the chapters on the declensions. 

§ 45. Some substantives denoting persons, without any dis- 
tinction of sex being thought of, are masculine — as hostiSy an 
enemy, whether it oe a man or a woman ; testis^ a witness ; 
civis, a citizen ; sacerdos, a priest or priestess ; comeSf a com- 
panion ; conjux, a wife or a husband ; neres, an heir or heiress; 
parens, a parent (either father or mother). But if the person 
designated by any of these words is to be described as a fe- 
male, they are used as feminine. 

^ 46. Some substantives (called substantiva moHlia) receive 
di^erent terminations according as they designate male or 
female beings. Thus many masculine substantives ending in 
tor have a feminine in trix, and some ending in us or any 
other termination have a feminine in a — as victor, a conque- 
ror, and victrix, a female conqueror ; uUor, an avenger, and 
ultrix, a female avenger ; coquus, a male cook, and coqua, a 
female cook; magister, a teacher, and moffistra, a female 
teacher ; rex, a King, and regina, a queen ; avus, a grand- 
father, and avia, a ^*andmother. The same is the case with 
many names of animals— as agnus, a male lamb, and agna, a 
female lamb ; cervus, a stag, and cerva, a hind or doe ; equus, 
a horse, and equa, a mare ; lupus, a he-wolf, and lupa, a she- 
wolf; leo, a lion, and lea or leaena, a lioness. It should, how- 
ever, be observea, that when the sex is not to be particularly 
pointed out, the masculine form is commonly used. 

Note 1. Most names of animals have only one form, which is used 
both for the male and female ; and if the particular sex is to be 
specified, it is done by an a<j(jectivc — as anas mas, a drake: an€u 
fimina^ a duck ; mUpcs mas or masada^ a male fox ; canis raoida, a 
rabid bitch. 

2. Some names of animals are altogether different words when they 
denote female animals— as taunts^ a ball, vacca, a cow ; aries, a ram, 
ovM, a ewe ; hoedus, a he-goat, capra or capella, a she-goat ; catus, a 
tom-cat, /e/t's, a female cat. 
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3. Some names of animiJe liave belli a masculine and a feminine 
form, without either having reference to any particular sex — as coluber 
and oohtbra^ a serpent ; luscinia and luscinius, a nightingale ; simius and 
6-tmta, a monkey. Others, again, have only one form, but may be used 
at discretion either as masculines or as fcminines, and that without 
any regard to difference of sex — as anguis and serj)ens, a serpent ; 
dama, a £Eillow-deer ; talpa, a mole ; sus^ a pig ; ttgri&, a tiger ; thougli 
SMS is more commonly feminine, and iigris masculine. 



CHAPTER V. 

GENERAL OBSEEVATIONS ON THE DECLENSION OP SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 47. By declension a language expresses the different 
relations in which a noun is placed to other words. These 
relations are indicated in Latin by terminations, while the 
English language is in most cases obliged to express them 
by separate words called prepositions — as patri, to the father ; 
patriSj of the father ; patm, hy or from the father. 

§ 48. There are six great or general relations which the 
Latin language can indicate by such terminations, and it 
accordingly has six cases— namely, the Nominative, Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. 

§ 49. The Nominative denotes the person or the thing spoken 
of; that is, the subject of a sentence— as Dms creavit mundum, 
God has created tine world, where Detis (God) is the nomi- 
native, or the subject. 

The Genitive denotes the genus or kind to which a person or 
thing belongs, or any of the relations which are expressed 
in English by of—aa patris domus, the father's house, where 
jpatris is the genitive ; amor Dei, the love of God, where Dei 
is the genitive. 

The Dative denotes the person or thing for which or to which 
anything is or is done ; as pater dat filio librum, the father 
gives to the son a book, where^filio is the dative (to the son). 

The Accusative denotes the person or thing in which an 
action terminates, or which is the object of an action — as in the 
above example, pater dat, filio Itbrum, where librum (a book) is 
the accusative, and the object of the action of giving. 

The Vocative is used in addressing an object — as Detis, O 
God I matei'y O mother I or simply, mother ! 

The Ablative, which is peculiar to the Latin language, expresses 
a variety of relations, such as separation, instrumentality, 
time, place, &c., which we express by the prepositionsyrom, iy, 
with, in, at, &c. 

iVo/c. The nominative and vocative are termed in Latin casus recti^ 
the upright or independent cases ; and the four others, casus obliqui. 
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oblique or dependent cases, because they are always dependent upon, 
or governed by, other words. 

§ 50. A eubstantive may either denote a single person or 

tbing^ or it may denote many— as JiousCj houses. In the former 

case, it is said to be in the Singular, and in the latter, in the 

Plural. The Latin language, accoraingly, has two numbers, 

the singular and the plural ; and in each number a noun has its 

six cases ; that is, six cases in the singular, and six in the plural. 

Note, If the Latin language were perfect, it would have twelve dif- 
ferent terminations for each substantive — six for the singular, and six 
for the plural — but wo shall see hereafter that this is not the case. 

§ 51. It is commonly, assumed that there are five modes 
in which nouns are declined, and that accordingly the lan- 
guage has five declensions. In order to determine to which of 
these five declensions a noun belongs, it is necessary to know its 
termination in the genitive singular. Words belonging to the 
first declension end, in the genitive singular, in acy those 
belonging' to the second in I, those of the third in XSy those of 
the fourth in Us, and those oi the fifth in ei. 

Note 1. Some grammarians have reduced the number of declensions 
to tlirce, the fourth and fifth being only modifications of the third ; 
others have reduced them to two, the vowel declension and the con- 
sonant declension, the former comprising all words the stem of which 
ends in a vowel (a, o, u, e, that is, the first, second, fourth, and fifth 
declensions), and the latter all those the stem of which ends in a 
consonant, and which in the common arrangement form the third 
declension. But a more correct observation of the language in its 
various stages firom the earliest times shows that all the declensions 
were originally one, of which the third or consonant declension is still 
the most perfect type, as may be seen from the notes accompanying 
the several declensions. 

2. The only exceptions to the above rule about the termination of 
the genitive singular occur in the case of pronouns and numerals, 
which for this reason require to be considered separately. 

§ 52. Certain points are still common to all declensions — 
namely, 
1^^. All neuter nouns have the nominative, accusative, and 

vocative aUke, and in the plural these cases end in d. 

Neuters, however, occur only in the second, third, and 

fourth declensions. 
^. The accusative singular of all declensions ends in Wy and 

the accusative plural in s, except in the case of neuters, 

which have the accusative like the nominative. 
M, The vocative, both in the singular and the plural, is like 

the nominative, except in words ending in us belonging to 

the second declension. 
ith. The genitive plural of all declensions ends in uvi, 
bih. The aative plural in all declensions is like the ablative plural. 
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§ 53. The £>lIowmg table shows the terminations of all the 
cases in all declensions : — 





SINGULAR. 






\8L 

Nom. a (e, dSf es) 
Gm. ae (jes) 
Dat. ae 
Ago. am (en) 
Too. like Nom. 
AW. a(e) 


2rf. 

«s,«r(nt. ttm) 



um (nt trm) 
2, er (nt. wm) 




3rf. 
a,«,o,c,^«,r, 
is [»,<,« 
? 

em (tm) 
like Nom. 
2ori 


& (nt. u) 

us 

ui 

um (nt. u) 

like Nom. 

u 


8th, 
ts 
«i 
el 
em 

like Nom. 
e 




PLURAL. 




Nom. ae 
Gen. arum 
Dat. is 
Ace. as 
Yoc. like Nom. 
AbL like Dat. 


? (nt. 2) 

drum 

is 

OS (nt. fi) 

like Nom. 

like Dat. 


ef(nt.ftor«&) 
tim or turn 
Kbus 

like Nom. 
like Nom. 
like Dat. 


us(i[it.uX) 
uum 

ibusOTiibus 
like Nom. 
like Nom. 
like Dat. 


£5 

erum 
ebus 

like Nom. 
like Nom. 
like Dat. 



Note, The stem of a word remains the same in all cases, and the 
tCTmination is the only part of the word which is changed. In the 
vowel declensions it is not always easy to separate the stem from the 
termination, the final Towel of the stem being often contracted with 
the vowel of the termination into one long vowel or a diphthong. 



CHAPTER VI. 



FIBST DECLENSION. 

§ 54. All Latin nouns (both substantives and adjectives) 
belonffin^ to the first declension, tenninate in the nominative 
singular in d, and form their j^enitive in ae. The nominative 
is at the same time the stem ot the word. 

Ncie, There are a few Greek words ending in ds, If, &, which were 
intooduoed by the Romans into their language; and the declension ol 
these is somewhat different from that of genuine Latin words. 

The following examples may serve as specimens : — 

SINQULAB. 

NoHL mens-H^ the ^or a) table. 
Gten. mens-aCf of tne (or a) table. 
Dat. mens-ae, to the (or a) table. 
Ace. mens-am, the (or a) table. 
Yoc. mens-^ table ! 
AbL mena-A, from, with, or by the 
(or a) table. 



PLURAL. 

Nom. mens-a^i the tables. 
Gen. mens-drum, of the tables. 
Dat. mens-ls, to the tables. 
Ace. mens-&s, the tables. 
Yoc. mens-aCy tables ! 
AbL mmsASy from, with« or by the 
tables. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. vi-Uf the (or a) road. I Nom. tn-a«, the roada. 

Gen. vi-ae, of the (or a) road. < Gen. tn-Arum, of the roads. 



Dat. vi-Uf to the roads. 
Ace. vi-d8, the roads. 
Voc. vi-ae, roads I 
AbL v>-is, from, with, or by the 
roads. 



Dat vi-aet to the (or a) road. 
Ago. vi-am, the (or a) road. 
Voc. vi-df road I 

Abl. rt-^ from, with, or by the 
(or a) road. 

Words to be used as Exercises. 

Pennoy a wing or feather; epistohj a letter ; hora, an hour^ 
porta, a gate ; victoria, victory ; silva, a forest ; fvga, flight ; 
HVOy a grape; tabula longa^ & long tablet; epistola scripta, a 
written letter. All the feminine forms of adjectives ana par- 
ticiples ending in a follow the Urst declension. 

Nofe 1. The first declension is also called the a declension, beoause 
the stem ends in a, which is rettuned in all the cases, though in 
some it disappears, being contracted with the vowel of the termina- 
tion, as we shall see presently. 

2. The genitive singular terminated in early Latin, as in Greek, in ds 
(a contraction for aes or <us) — as in aurds, and in the expressions pater 
familids (father of a family), mtUer familids (mother of a family), and 
flius Jatniiids (a son belong^g to a family), which continued to be 
used by the best writers of the Ctolden Age. 

3. The genitive and dative singular now ending in a/*, at one time 
ended in ais and aT, which was subsequently contracted into at or ae^ 
the 8 being dropped ; and the nominative and vocative plural now 
ending in ae, had originally aes or als^ but the s was dropped, and ae or 
aS became <k. The genitive singular m ai, which the poets used as two 
syllables ^-ith a long penult (SI), occurs even in Viigu and some of the 
later poets. (Sec § 11, note 4.) 

4. The termination of the ablative A, is a contraction for ae, whence 
the a is long. In like manner the accus. plur. ds is a contraction for a^s. 

5. Some words, more especially the Grreek patronymics and the 
Latin compounds with gena and cola, form their genitive plural in nm 
instead of arum, e. g. terrigenum, for terrigenarum ; coelicolum tor ooeluxh 
larum ; Aeneadum for Aeneadarum, 

6. The dative and ablative plural of feminine nouns in a originally 
ended in dbw, which was subsequently changed into is, which is itscif 
a contraction for als ; but the ancient form was preserved in a few 
words, to distinguish them from the masculines which follow the 
second declension, and must make their dative and ablative plural in 
K<, as dea (a goddess), JUia (a daughter), anima (soul), liberia (fVeed- 
woman), equa (a mare), inula (a mule), which make their dative and 
ablative deOhus, filidbus, animOJbus, Ubertdbus, equaJbus,muldhus, if the 
gender is not sufficiently clear from the context. The feminines of 
duo (two), and ambo (both), likewise make their dative and ablative 
plural dudbus and ambSbus, 

§ 55. The Greek words in as, es, and S, are declined like the 
following specimens. Many of them are proper names, and 
have no plural ; but those which have a plural, form it like 
the genuine Latin substantives : — 
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Noin. Aenords, 


Nom. 


Anclils-es. 


Gen. Aene-ae, 


Gen. 


Anchis-af. 


Dat. Aene-ae, 


Dat. 


Anchis-ae. 


Ace Aene-am or Aenc-an, 


Ace. 


Anchi8-en or Andiis-am, 


Toe ^entf-o. 


Voc. 


Anchis-e or Andds-H. 


Abl. Aene-a, 


Abl. 


Anchis-e or Ancki»-d. 


SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Nom. epUom-i, an abridgment. 


Nom. 


epitom-ae, abridgments 


Gen. ^pitom-es. 


Gen. 


epiiomrdrunu 


Dat. epitom-ae. 


Dat. 


epitomrls. 


Aoc. epUom-in, 


Ace. 


epiiom-ds. 


Voc epitom-e. 


Voc. 


epitom-ae. 


AbL cj^tomre. 


Abl. 


epitom-is. 



Note 1. The following Greek words of this declension are those most 
common in Latin : — Boreas (north wind), GorgiaSj Alidas, Pythagoras ; 
planeUa (a planet), cometes (a comet), dynastes (a ruler), satrapes (a 
utrap), sofidstes (a sophist), anagtiostes (a reader), Thersites, and all 

Sateonymicfl — ^that is, words derived from the name of a person, and 
enoting origin or descent from him — they end in dcs, as A encodes, a 
•cm or descendant of Aeneas ; PeHdes, a son or descendant of Peleus ; 
Priamtdes, a son or descendant of Priam; Tydides, a son or descendant 
oif Tydens. Lastly, such words as ahS, the aloe; crambe, cabbage; 
Groe, Dofta^, Phoenvcc, Penelope, Daphne. 

2. Words in as make the accusative in am, more especially in prose; 
whereas in poetry they prefer an. Words in dte and ^5 generally form 
the vocative by simply omitting the s; but proper names and patrony- 
mics in es sometimes terminate in a, which is properly long, but also 
occurs as short, according to the analogy of genuine Latin words. 

3. The ablative of words in es is either e ot a, but the former occurs 
more frequently in poetry, and the latter in prose. 

4. Many words which are originally Greek, and should end in e and 
es, have in the course of time become completely Latinised, and are 
therefore declined as genuine Latin words — as epistola, a letter; poUla, 
a poet. Others, however, are sometimes used with their Greek, and 
sometimes with a Latin termination — as Creta and Crete, Penelopa and 
Penelope, musica and musice, prammatica and grammxitice, rlietorUxt and 
rhetorux, though the termination a seems to be preferable. 

5. The beginner must be cautioned against the belief that all Greek 
names in es follow the first declension. Besides the patronymics, 
there are few Greek names that follow the first declension, and even 
many of those which in Gh%ek belong to the first are declined in Latin 
after the third declension, such as Alcibiades, Euripides, Aeschines, 
Apelles, Xerxes, Astmges. Some, again, as Orestes, may follow either 
the first or third declension ; acinaces (a Persian sword) follows the 
third, and satrapes the first declension, though its genitive is sometimes 
9airapis. 

§ 66. Words of this declension ending in (^ or e are femi- 
nine, and those ending in as or es are masculine. 

Note, Some words in a denoting male beings are masculine — as 
avnga (the driver of a coach), coltSga (a colleague), nauta (a sailor), 
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poe'ta (a poet), scriba (a scribe), agricola (a husbaodman), parricida 
(a murderer), ineola (an inhabitant), advSna ^a comer, or one who 
arrives). Names of rivers in a are masouhne, according to the 
general rule ^§ 42); but AUia, Alhula, and Matrdna (the Mame), are 
nevertheless teminine. Hadria (the Adriatic Sea) is likewise mas- 
culine. 



CHAPTER VII. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 



§ 67. Latin nouns (both substantives and adjectives) which 
form their genitive by the termination i, belong to the second 
declension. In the nominative, the masculines end iaus ot er, 
and the neuters in vm, Vlr (a man), with its compounds— as 
Trevirj triumvir, and the adjective satur (sated or full, fem. 
satUra, neut. satitrvmjj are the only words in *r and w belonging 
to this declension. 

Tliestem of all words of the second declension ends in d, which in 
some cases is changed into u, and in others contracted with the vowel 
of the termination into one long vowel. 



SINGULAR. 

Nom. hori-u8, the garden. 
Gen. hort-lf of the garden. 
Dat. hoH-if, to the garden. 
Ace. hort^um, the garden. 
Voc. hort-Sf o garden ! 
Abl. hort-Of from, with, or by the 
garden. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. ager, a field. 

Gen. offr-l, of a field. 

Dat. agr-O, to a field. 

Aco. agr-umy a field. 

Voc. ageTj o field ! 

Abl. agr-6, from, with, or by a 
field. 



SINGULAR. 

Nom. ptiert the boy. 

puer-l, of the boy. 
puer-df to the boy. 
puer-uMf the boy. 



Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 



puer, o boy ! 
puer-5, from, with, or by the 
boy. 



PLURAL. 

Nom. Iiort^f the gardens. 
G«n. hort-5rum, of the gardens. 
Dat. hort^Sf to the gardens. 
Ace. hort-ds, the garaens. 
Voc. hort-lf o gardens ! 
AbL hori-is, firom, with, or by the 
gardens. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. agr-lf fields. 
Gen. agr-druniy of fields. 
Dat. agr-l8f to fields. 
Ace. agr-68, fields. 
Voc. c^r-^f o fields ! 
Abl. agr-l8, from, with, or by 
fields. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. puer-l, the boys. 
Gen. puer-drunif of the boys. 
Dat. puer^f to the boys. 
Ace. puer-CSf the boys. 
Voc. puer-lf o boys I 
Abl. puer-Uf from, with, or by the 
boys. 
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SIMGDLAB. 

Nom. vVr, the man. 
Gen. vir-ly of the man. 
Dat. mr-5f to the man. 
Ace. vtr-umt the man. 
y 00. vir, o man ! 
AbL vir-df from, with, or by the 
man. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. templrum, the temple. 
Qen. templrl, of the temple. 
Dat. templ-d, to the temple. 
Ace. templrumf the temple. 
Voc. templ-um, o temple ! 
AbL templ-o, from, with, or by the 
temple. 



PLURAL. 

Nom. m'r-i, the men. 
Gen. inr-drunif of the men. 
Dat. vir-ls, to the men. 
Aoo. vir-ds, the men. 
Voc. vir-if o men ! 
Abl. vir-i8f from, with, or by the 
men. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. templrdy the temples. 
Gen. tempi-drum, of the temples. 
Dat. tempi-Is, to the temples. 
Ace. templ-d, the temples. 
Voc. templrd, o temples ! 
AbL tempi-is, from, with, or by 
tne temples. 



Words to be used as Exercises. 

AgnvSy a lamb; annus, a year; coquus, a cook; corvuSy a 
raven; aigitus, a finger; doluSy a trick; dominus, the master 
OT owner; equus, a YiOT&e\ famulus^ a man-servant ; ^ut^iit*, a 
river; gladius, a sword; herus, a master; legatus, an ambas- 
sador; modus, measure or manner; murus, a wall; nervus, 
sinew or string; ramus, a branch; serous, a slave; ventus, 
the wind; antrum, a cave; astrum, a star; helium, a war; 
donum, a gift; initium, the beginning; JwrficiMW, the judg- 
ment; membrum, a limb; m^nstrum, a monster or prodigy; 
m;iim, an egg ; tergum, the back. Respecting the peculiarity 
in the declension of neuters, see above, § 52. 

Note. The adjective 5a^r is declined like vir, the case endings being 
merely added to the nominative. 

§ 58. Most of the words of this declension ending in er, 
have the e only in the nominative and vocative like ager, where 
it is inserted for the purpose of facilitating the pronunciation ; 
but in the other cases they throw it out. The following are 
those which retain the ^ in all cases: — adulter, an adulterer; 
socer, father-in-law; gener, son-in-law; Liber, the god Liber 
or Bacchus; liberi (plur.), children (but libri, books, from 
lifier); vesper, evening; the adjectives asper, rough; liber, 
free; lacer, torn; miser, miserable; «ro5p^r, prosperous; tener, 
tender; and all nouns compounded with fir and ger (from 
Jero and. gero) — as nwrtifer, deadly; armiger, bearing arms; 
and lastly, the names of nations — Iher, an Iberian, and Celti" 
her, a Celtiberian, and the Greek word presbyter, an elder. 
Dexter, right, and Mulciber (a surname of Vulcan), some- 
times retain the e in the oblique cases, and sometimes drop it. 
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Note 1. The nominative singular of the second declension originally 
ended in os; the genitive in ois (compare the Greek A«y«« for A«y«w, 
and tlie Latin unus^ gen. unius\ which after dropping the s became I ; 
the dative in oi (the Ghreek «), which was contractea into d; and the 
abl. in o'Cy contracted d. The nominative and vocative plural originally 
ended in om or oe>, which after dropping the 8 became t. The dative 
plural is arose out of ois (Greek ^k), and the accus. plur. 6s out of oes, 

2. Substantives ending in the nominative singular in ius and ium 
should make their genitive in ii ; but in the best period of the lan- 
guage they had only a single i — as Anpius, gen. Appi; consUium 
(counsel), gen. consili; ingenium (talent), gen. ingeni, Tliis form is 
constantly employed in the poems of Virgu and Horace ; but at a 
later time, the genitive was generally formed in iu 

3. The lollowing adjectives and pronouns, the masculine and neuter 
of which follow the second, and the feminine the first declension, make 
their genitive in all the three genders in Ius, and the dative in I: — unus, 
one; solus, alone; totus, all; uUus, any; nuUus, none; alius, another; 
alter, one of two; uter, either; neuter, neither; together with the com- 
pounds of uier and alter — such as uterque, each of two; utervis uter- 
cuftque, tUerUbet, whichever of two; e.g. unus, gen. unlus, dat. «ni; solus, 
gen. sollus, dat. soil. In all their other cases they follow the declensions 
named above. The i before us in the genitive is sometimes shortened; 
and this is most frequently the case with alter, gen. aUei'tus. Some 
writers, as Caesar, now and then decline alius, nullus, &c. regularly after 
the second declension. 

4. Proper names in ius form their vocative in % — as Mercurius, voc. 
Mercurl; Julius, voc. JuH; Caius, voc. Chi; Pompeius, voc. Pompei. 
Among common nouns this vocative occurs only in Jilius (a son), voc. 
JUl; genius, voc. geva^ and Feretrius, voc. FeretfL Greek names in Ius 
(Greek uoi) — as Arius, Heractms, and Greek adjectives in iu^, make 
their vocative regularly in ie. Mens (my) forms the vocative ml; 
and deus (God), is always in the vocative like the nominative. The 
poets sometimes also mcJke the vocative of other words in us like the 
nominative. 

5. The genitive plural of some substantives sometimes ends in Hm 
(the Greek m), instead of orum. This is the case especially with 
such as denote money, weight, or measure— such as nummus, a piece of 
money; sestertiut, a sesterce; denarius, a denarius; talentum, a talent; 
medimnus, a medimnus or bushel ; all of which make their genit. plur., 
especially when accompanied by numerals, in um — as nummum, sester- 
tium, denarium, talentum, &c. In like manner we often find lU)erum (of 
children), deum {of gods), fabrum (of workmen), vtram (of men), instead 
of liberorum, deorum,fahrorum, virorum. The distributive numerals, as 
hini (two each time^, terni (three each time), ouatemi (Uiui each time), 
generally make their genitive in um instead of orum. Poets often form 
the gen. plur. of nations in the same manner — as Argivum, Danaum, 
and Pelasgum for Argivorum, Pelasgorum, Danaorum, Compare § 54, 
note 5. It sliould be observed that in early Latinity the genitive 
plural regularly ended in um (Greek env), and not in orum, 

6. The word deus (God) may form the nom., dat, and ablat. plural 
dei, deis; but it more commonly has cfu and diis, or the contracted 
forms dl and dis. 

7. Greek names of towns and islands, and also a few common nouns 
of the second declension, sometimes retain in Ijatin their original tcr- 
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mination Ss and dn in the nom. and accns. singular, instead of assuming 
the Latin endings us and um, e.g. Delos, ace. Delon; scorpios, ace. scor- 
pion ; Faros, ace. Paron, &c. though the Latin endings us and um are 
also used. The same is the case with neuter names, as Jlion and 
lUum. A few Greek words in o$ make their plural in oe (Greek 0/), as 
Locroe canephoroey for Locri canephori. Some Greek neuter nouns, 
which are used as titles of books, as Georgica, Bucolica, make their 
genit. plural in the Ghreek fashion, in on, as GeorgicOn, Bucolicon; the 
same occurs, though very rarely, in the case of names of nations, as 
Theraedn for Theraeorum, 

8. C^ek proper names, which are declined in Greek according to 
what is called the second Attic declension (in «>;), either take the 
Latin termination us, and are declined regularly like hortus, or they end 
in the nom. in 6s, and in the accus. in on — as Tyndareus or Tyndareos; 
Androgeus or Androgeos; Athos accordingly has its accus. AtJion; but 
hoWi Androgeos Kna A^5s are also declined according to the third 
declension, making the genitive Androgednis and AthSnis, 

9. Greek proper names in eus (Greek ivi), as Orpheus, Prometheus, are 
either declined like hortus, except that they form the vocative in eu; 
or they fbllow the third Greek declension, as Orpheus, gen. OrphSSs, 
dat. drph^Si or OrpAet (as a dissyllabic word^, ace. Orph^k, voc. Orpheu; 
but the Greek forms occur almost exclusively in poetry. The name 
Perseus is declined in the following manner: — gen. Persei, dat. Per sea 
and Persi (from the nom. Perses, of the third declension), ace. Persea 
or Perseum, abl. Persea (or Perse and Persa), 

§ 59. The nouns of the second declension in ««, er, try and 
t/r, are masculine, and those in um and the Greek ones in d?i 
are neuter. 

Note. The following words in us form an exception to this rule. 

L The names of towns and islands in us are feminine — ^as Corinthus, 
Ephesus, Rhodus (See § 43). To these must be added the names of 
some countries in us — as Aegyptus, Chersonesus, Epirus, Peloponnesus, 
though Canopus is masculine. 

2. The names of trees, and of certain shrubs and precious stones, 
are feminine, e.g. fagus, beech; ficus, a fig-tree; maius, an apple-tree; 
pirus, a pear-tree; potnus, an apple-tree; populus, a poplar; zUmus, elm- 
tree; papyrus, the papjTUS plant; ^'umjomc^, juniper; amethystus, ame- 
thyst. See § 43. 

3. The following feminines must be remembered separately : — alvus, 
belly; carbdsus, linen; oolus, distaff (is sometimes msisc.); humus, earth; 
vannus, a com van. 

4. Some Greek words which have been adopted into the Latin lan- 
guage retain the fem. gender which they have in Chreek — as methddus, 
method; periddus, period; atHmus, an atom; antidStus, antidote; dialec- 
tus, dialect; diamStrus, diameter; diphthongus, diphthong; paragrdphus, 
paragraph. 

5. The following words in us are neuter: — virus, juice or poison; 
vulgus, the common people (is, however, sometimes used as a masc.) ; 
petagus, the sea. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THIBD DEOLBNSION. 

§ 60. The third or consonant declension comprises those 
nouns of which the stem ends in a consonant. It presents 
greater difficulties than either the first or second ; for m these 
uie stem and the termination are distinguishable even in the 
nominative, and their declension consists only in changing the 
termination of the nominative in the obhque cases. But in the 
third declension this is not the case ; for the nominative either 
presents the pure stem without any termination at all, or an s 
(either with or without a euphonic t or e) is added to the 
stem ; or lastly, the stem is altogether disguised in the nomi- 
native, so that one of the oblique cases must be known, in 
order to distinguish the stem from the termination. All words 
of the third declension, however, end in the genitive in is. 

Note. The addition of s to the stem for the purpose of forming the 
nominative, produces considerable changes; for when the stem ends in 
c or Of they are united with the a into x, as grex from the stem greof 
rex from reg, and judex from Judic. In the last instance the i ako is 
changed into e ; and in the case of nox from noctf the t is thrown out 
for tne sake of euphony. When the stem ends in ^ or cf, these letters 
are thrown out before the «, as in aetcis from aetata miles from mUiif 
amans from amatUf dens from dent, praeses from praesid. In many cases 
a euphonic i or e is inserted between the final consonant of the stem 
and the «, as in cms, naviSf and ovis, for avs, navs, and ovs; caedes and 
dadeSf for coeds and clods. In some words, the s in the nominative is 
only the representative of r (r and s being convertible in the early 
language), and belongs to the stem, as in carpus^ that is, corpor; decus, 
that is, (lecor; Jlos for flor, honos for honors labos for labor, &o. 

§61. We may accordingly divide the nouns of the third 
declension into the following five classes : — 

1. Nouns in which the nominative itself is the stem, so that 
the terminations of the oblique cases are merely added to it. 
Examples:- 





SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Nom. 


consul, the consul. 


Nom. 


consulrSs, the consuls. 


Gen. 


consiU-is, 


Gen. 


consul-unu 


Dat. 


consul-l. 


Dat. 


consul-'ibus. 


Ace. 


consul-em. 


Ace. 


consul-is. 


Voc. 


consul. 


Voc. 


consul-is. 


Abl. 


consul-?. 


Abl. 


consul-^us. 
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BIHGULAB. 

Nom. honor f the honour. 

Gen. honor-U, 

Dat. kmor^ 

Aoc konor-em, 

Voo. Aomor, 

AhL honor^, 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. ammo/ (neat.), an aniniaL 

Gen. ammalAs, 

Dat. ammalrl. 

Ace. ammdL 

Voc. oimndL 

AbL ommoZ-i. 





PLUBAL. 


Nom. ibnor^, the honoon. 


Gen. 


hmor-um. 


Dat 


kmor-^tims. 


Ace. 


honor^it. 


Voo. 


komor-is. 


AbL 


honor-Uius. 




PLURAL. 


Nom. 




Gen. 


ammal-lHm, 


Dat. 


anitttol'^lbuSm 


Aco. 


cmimdlria. 


Voc 


animalria. 


AbL 


amnutlrHbus, 



Note. Stems ending in / and r never take an 5 as their nominative 
termination. Respecting the neater termination of the plural to, and 
the ablat. ung. i, see below, §§ 65 and ^^ 

2. Nouns in which s is added to fhe stem, without any further 
change to form the nominative. Examples : — 



SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Nom. «r&-«, acity. 


Nom. 


urb-iSy cities. 


Gen. urb-Ks, 


Gen. 


urb-ium. 


Dat. urb-%. 


Dat. 


urbAbus. 


Aoc. vrlhem. 


Aoc. 


wh-i8. 


Voc urb-a. 


Voc. 


urb-^s. 


AbL uTb4. 


AbL 


urb^Qniu* 



SINGULAR. 

Nom. grese (Lc greg-a)^ a flock. 

Gen. greg^ 

Dat. greg-i. 

Ace greg-em, 

Voc great, 

AbL greg-if. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. radix (Lc rcuOo-a), a root. 

Gen. rodlc-ls. 

Dat. radio-l. 

Ace radio-em, 

Voc. radix, 

AbL radio-lL 



PLURAL. 

Nom. greg-€8, flocks. 
Gen. greg-um, 
Dat. gr^^uA, 
K<ii(i, greg-%s, 
Voc. greg-is, 
AbL greg-Hbta. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. radio-iSf roots. 
Gen. radio-um, 
Dat. radio-Kbus, 
Ace. radioSs. 
Voc. radioSs. 
AbL radio-Kbus. 



SINGULAR. 

Nom. dux (Le. <^»o-s), a leader. 

Gen. dtto-^, 

Dat. cftto-i. 

Ace. duo-^m, 

Voc. cltAP. 

AbL <^tfc-% 



PLURAL. 

Nom. dtio-es, leaders. 
Gen. duo-um, 
Dat. duo-^Ums, 
Ace. duoSs, 
Voc. duo-is, 
AbL dttc-{6tfs; 
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3. Nouns in which an 6 or t is inserted between the stem 
and l^e 8 of the nominative. Words of this description, 
which are yery numerous, consist in the nominative of the 
stem and the termination is or esj and thus resemble in their 
declension the nouns ^of the first and second declensions, 
having in the oblique cases of the singular the same number 
of syllables as in the nominative. iS^amples : — 



SINGULAR. 


PLUAAL. 


Nom. nav-ls, a shqi. 


Nom. navSSj ships. 


GK)n. nav-Ks, 


Gen. nav^wm. 


Dat. natvl. 


Dat. nav-^u8. 


Aoc. nai>-em. 


Ace. na/o-S8, 


Voc nav-is. 


Voc. nav-Ss, 


AbL nav-}Sf or nav^. 


Abl. nav-ibus. 


SINQULAB. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. ciad-i8, a defeat. 


Nom. dad-?8f defeats. 


Gen. dadr^. 


QeiL dadrium. 


Dat. dad^ 


Dat. da<i-tbu8. 


Ace. dad-em. 


Aoc. dad-is. 


Voc. dadres. 


Voc. clad-Ss, 


AbL dad-^S, 


AbL dad-Kbus. 



4. Nouns in which the s of the nominative causes the final 
consonants of the stem (d, t) to be thrown out. Sometimes 
also the i in the final syllable of the stem is changed into e. 
Examples :-^ 



SINGULAR. 

Nom. aeta-8 (for aetat-t^ age. 

Qen. aetatria, 

Dat. aeiat-%. 

Ace aetat-em, 

Voc octets, 

AbL aetat-^, 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. mSe^, (fbr mt^iM), a soldier. 

Gen. mUit-is, 

Dat. miUtrl. 

AcG. milit-em, 

Voc. mil0-8, 

Abl. militr^, 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. ^z»-< (for 2atK^), prake. 

(Jen. laudrU, 

Dat. ZatM^-i. 

Aoc. 2atM^em. 

Voc. ^tf-«. 

AbL laudr^. 



PLURAL. 

Nom. agtat-Sa, ages. 
Gen. a6^a/-um. 
Dat. aetat-\bu8. 
Ace. aetatSs, 
Voc. aetat-es, 
Abl. ae^aM6t». 

PLURAL. 

Nom. mtZi^#«, soldiers. 
Gkn. milU-um, 
Dat. milit-Kbtts, 
Aco. milU-E8, 
Voc. milit-es. 
AbL milU-^w, 

PLITRAL. 

Non. 2afM2-^ pnubea. 
Gen. Ictud-um, 
Dat. latid-^us. 
Ace. latidS8, 
Voc. laud'is, 
AbL 2atM^)C&ii9. 
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PLURAL. 

Nom. gland-i8, acorns. 
Gten. ffland-ium, 
Dat. ffland-^us. 
Ace. gland-is. 
Voc. gland-is. 
AbL gland-^ibus, 

PLURAL. 



SINGULAR. 

Nom. glanrs (for glcmd-a), acorn. 

Qen. glands. 

Dat. gland-t. 

Aco. gland-em, 

Voc. glan-s. 

AbL gland-if, 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. Jronrs ({oxjront-s), forehead. 

Gren. frontris, 

Dat. /9wrf-i. 

Aco. ynm^m. 

Voc. fronrs. 

AbL Jronl-^, 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. nepo-s (for nepot-s\ grandson. 

Gen. nepo^{9. 

Dat. nepotri. 

Ace. nepot-em, 

Voc. wqoo-s. 

AbL nepotri 

5. Nouns in wliich the stem, for the sake of euphony, is 
disguised in the nominative either by the omission oi its 
final consonant, or by the addition of a euphonic vowel, or 
by the change of one vowel into another. Examples : — 



Nom. 


Jront-es, foreheads. 


Gen. 


/ront-^m. 


Dat. 


ftxmt-^dms. 


Ace. 


/ront-es. 


Voc. 


/roni-es. 


Abl. 


front-ibtts. 




PLURAL. 


Nom. 


> nepot-esy graadaoms. 


Gen. 


nepotrum. 


Dat. 


nepotrV)tts, 


Ace. 


nepot-es. 


Voc. 


nepot-es. 


AbL 


nepot-^Ums. 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. sermo (for 
Qen, sermon-Ks. 
Dat. aermon-l, 
Aco. sermotirem. 
Voc. aermo, 
AbL aermon-^. 


cemsonX oonversa- 
[tion. 


Nom. «ermon-€5,convei8atioB& 

Gkn. s&rmonrum, 

Dat. sermonr^iis. 

Ace. sermonris. 

Voc. «erj»oii-l^s. 

AbL «ermo»4&ttf. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. Aomo (tor > 
Oen. hmmtfrts, 
Da(t. homin-t. 
Ace. homin-emm 
Voc. homo. 
AbL h/omin-^. 


ftomw), man. 


Nom. homm-Ss, men. 
Gen. Aomtn-um. 
Dat. homin-^Ums, 
Ace. homin-es. 
Voc. homm-es. 
AbL hom4nr'(bus. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. pat-e-r (foi 
Gen. patr-^. 
Dat. pair-%. 
Ace. patr-em. 
Voc. pat-e^. 
AbL patr^. 


• pair), farther. 


Nom. jDa<r-^5, fathers. 
Gren. patr-um. 
Dat. patr-^us. 
Ace. pair-es, 
Voc. patr-Ss. 
AbL patr-'(bu8. 



( 
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8INOULAB. 

Nom. nomen (for nomtn, neat.)* 
Qen, mmUnrXs, [name. 

Dat. 9iomm-L 
Ago. nomen. 
Voc. nomen. 
AbL nominrX. 

BINOULAB. 

Nom. caput (for capit, neat.), head. 

Qen. capit-Xs. 

Dat. capU-l. 

Ace capuU 

Yoo. oapu^. 

AbL capit-9, 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. lae (for lact, neut), milk. 

Oen. lact-^, 

Dat. lad-i. 

Ago. Zoc. 

Voc Icui. 

AbL ^oc^-^. 





PLURAL. 


Nom. fiomtn-A, names. 


(Jen. 


nominrum. 


Dat. 


nominrKbus, 


Ace. 


naming 


Voc. 


nomin-d. 


AbL 


nominr^us. 




PLURAL 


Nom. oapit-df heads. 


(Jen. 


capii'um. 


Dat. 


oapU-^Aus, 


Aoo. 


capita 


Voc 


oapiUd, 


AbL 


capitAbus, 



Has no pluraL 



Noie 1. The words of this class comprise all neuter nouns in e— as 
mare, the sea ; sedile, a seat ; moniu^ a necklace ; as well as the 
neuters of a^iectives in is and er, for in all these cases the is a mere 
addition to the stem. 

2. As the letters r and « were convertible in the early language, it is 
clear that such words as mos (gen, moris^flos (gen. floris), corpus (gen. 
corporis), decus (gen, decoris), Utus (gen. litoris), and nemus (gen. nemo- 
risS, tellus (gen, telluris), present the pure stem in the nominative, mos 
being identical with mor, and corpus with corpor, 

3. reenter nouns do not assume s as the termination of the nomina- 
tive ; they either present the pure stem — as animal, calcar, corpus 
(corpor) ; or they oisffuise it in some other manner — as nomen (for 
nomin\ mare for mar, lac for Uust^ caput fat capii, vulnus for vulner, stdus 
for sider, 

§62. We shall now subjoin a list of the tenninations 
as they appear in the nominative, adding to each its genitive 
and the gender, so far as it can be determined by the ending. 

1. Nouns ending in a are neuter; they are of Greek origin, 
and their stem ends in at, so that their genitive is atts — 
as poSma, poSmatis. 

2. Nouns ending in al are neuter, and form their genitive 
by adding is to the nominative, which is the pure stem— as 
animal, animalis, Sal, however, is commonly masculine 
(rarely neuter), like the prober name Hannibal^ and makes 
its genitive sdlis, like itannibdlis, 

8. Nouns ending in ar are neuter, and foim their genitive 
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1>7 adding is to the nominative; which is the pure stem — as 
eluear (spur), genit. calcdris. In some, the syllable ar pre- 
ceding the termination is short — ZAJuhar, dris, ray or beam; 
nectaVf dris, nectar. The following words in ar are mas- 
culine: — Caesar, dris; Arar, dris; and lar, Idris, a house- 
hold|od; par.pitris, a companion or equal; and its com- 
pounds — as dtspar, atspdrts. 

4. Nouns ending in 05 are feminine, and their stem ends in 
at; they make their genitive in dtis — as aetas, aetdtis. 
In like manner are declined the adjectives in as derived 
£rom names of towns — as ArpiTias, dtis, an inhabitant 
of Arpinum. Anas, a duck, however, makes its genitive 
an&tis; as (a copper coin), makes assis; mas (a male being), 
maris; vas (a surety), vddis; but vas (a vessel) is neuter, 
and makes its genitive vdsis. 

Note, Greek feminines in as make their genitive in Hdi» — as lamjMs^ 
ddis (a lamp). So also the names of peoples — as Areas, ddis, and 
NomaSf ddis, Greek masculines in as generally make their genitive 
in ofi/rf, their stem ending in an/— as gipas (a giant), giganiis; adamas 
(diamond), adamanUs. A few neuters m as end in the genitive in dtis, 
the stem ending in at — as erysipelas, erysipeUUis, 

5. Nouns ending in ax are from a stem, in ac, and form their 
genitive by changing the s contained in the a) into is, and 
are feminme — as vaai (peace), pads; fomax (oven), ^or- 
ndeis; fax (a torcn), fdds. All adjectives in ax make 
their genitive in the same way. Greek words in ax are 
generally masculine, but Vmmx (a snail) is feminine. 

6. Nouns ending in <; are neuter; but there are only two, 
lac (milk), gen. lactis; and alec (pickle, brine), gen. alecis. 

7. Nouns in e are neuter, and make their genitive by chang- 
ing e into is — as m4ire (the sea), gen. maris; facue (easy), 
gen. facUis, (Compare § 61, note 1.) 

8. The few nouns ending in el represent the pure stem, form- 
ing their genitive by adding is, but the / is at the same 
time doubled. They are neuter — as mel (honey), gen. m^ellis; 

fel (bile), gen.feUts. 

9. Nouns in en, forming their genitive in inis, are generally 
neuter ; but the following are masculine :—pecten, a comb ; 

Jlamen, a kind of priest; comicen, a player on the horn; 

jidXcen, a player on the lyre or harp; tibicen, a flute-player; 

tuMcen, a trumpeter; and the adjective oscen, singing. 

Those which make their genitive in enis are masculine — as 

ren (kidney), gen. rems; but Siren (a fabulous female 

being) and Troezen (a Greek town) are of course feminine. 
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10. Nouns in er either represent the pure stem^ and only add 
is in the genitive; or the e before the r is only euphonic, 
and is thrown out in the genitive. 

Those of the first class, making their genitive in ^rt5, are 
generally masculine — as tareeT^ care^is; but the follow- 
ing are neuter: — cadaver, a dead body; tubery a swdling; 
ubevy udder ; verbera (a plur., the singular verber does not 
occur), blows; and all ootanical names — as acer, maple- 
tree; papaver, poppy; piper, pepper. But muUer, muUSria, 
a woman, is of course feminine. The adjectives degener 
(degenerate), pauper (poor), and uber (fertile), likewise 
make their genitive in irU, 

Those of the second class, which throw out the e in the 
genitive, are generally masculine — as venter (belly), gen. 
ventris. But linter, a boat, and maier, mother, are femimne. 
In the same manner are declined all substantives in ter 
(except later, gen. lateris); and all adjectives in er, which 
make their feminine in is, and the neuter in e — as acer, 
alacer, October, November, The two neuters ver (spring), 
and iter (journey), make their genitive verie and itinMris, 

Note, Greek words in ter represent the pure stem, and form their 
genitive by simply adding is to the nominatfye — as cratSr, gen. craiSris, 

11. Nouns ending in es must be divided into two classes, 
for the es is either only the nominative termination 
(the e being merely euphonic), which in the genitive is 
changed into is; or the consonant t ot d has been thrown 
out before the s in the nominative, Bj\d reappears in the 
genitive. Those of the former class are commonly femi- 
nine — as caedes (murder), gen. caedis; clades (defeat), gen. 
cladis; but palumbes (wood-pigeon) is both masculine and 
feminine; and v&i>res (a thorn-bush, commonly plur.), verres 
(a boar), and the names of rivers, as Euphrates, Arajpes, 
are masculine. (Compare § 42.) 

In those nouns in which 9i t or d has been dropped before 
the s of the nominative, the e either belongs to them, or 
has arisen from a euphonic change of i into e — as paries, 
gen. parietis, and miles, gen. mtlitis. Those which make theii* 
genitive in Uis are mascuUne — as miles (a soldier), gen. miUtis; 
eques (a horseman), gen. equUis; hospes (a guest), gen. hos- 
pttis; but merges, itis (a sheaf of corn) is feminine. In like 
manner are declined nearly all adjectives in es — as dives 
(rich), sospes (safe), superstes (surviving), &c. Those which 
make their genitive in itis are partly masculine and partly 
feminine — as paries, pariStis, masc. (a wall); seges, segStis, 
fem. (a field); aries, masc. (a ram); inter jpres, masc. (an 
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interpreter). In like manner are dedined the following 
adjectives: — hebes, dull; indige*, native; pro^pesj swift; tereSy 
round or smooth. 
In those nouns in which the d of the stem has been dropped 
before a, the e likewise either belongs to the stem, or is a 
euphonic change for i — as pes (foot), ^en. pidis; and dbses 
(hostage), gen. ohMis. Words of this kind are commonly 
mascuune; but merces, mercedia (reward), quies, quietis 
(quiet), and its compound requies (tranquillity), are femi- 
nine. The adjectives deses and reses are declined like obses, 
and hcuples like quies. 

Note. CereSf gen. CerSris, pubes and tmpiAes, gen. ptMis^ and impu- 
b^riSf do not belong to this class; for the s being the same as r, they 
present the pnre stem in the nominative. 

Some Greek masculine words in €8 make their genitive in 
etia — as khes, gen. iebetis (a kettle); tapes, a carpet; magnes, 
magnet ; Tunes, a town in Africa. A few in ^ are neuter 
— as eacoeihes, a malign ulcer. 

12. Nouns 'ending in ex are formed from the stem ec or eg, 
and accordingly change the x in the genitive either into 
cis or gis. In some of them, the e belongs to the stem, 
while in others it is a euphonic change of i into e — ^as rex, 
regis; prex, precis; apex, apXcis. Most of those which make 
their genitive in Kcis are masculine — as apex, the extreme 
point; but the following are feminine: — ilex, a species of 
oak; carew, sheer-grass; forfex, a pair of scissors; mtex, the 
chaste-tree ; and pellex, a mistress. Some are used both as 
masculine and feminine — as imhrex, shingle : obex, a bolt ; 
cortex, rind; silex, flint-stone; but atripJ^, the herb orage, 
is neuter. 

Those in which the stem ends in g are not very numerous, 
and are chiefly masculine — as rex, regis, a king; remex, 
remigis, a rower y grex, grSgis (a flock); Lelex, LeUgis; 
but lex, legis (law), is feminine. Supeuex, gen. supellec~ 
tUis, is irregular and feminine. 

13. Nouns ending in t are neuter, and of Greek origin. They 
change the t in the genitive into is — as sinapi (mustard), 
gen. sinapis; or into Uis — as oxymeU (a mixture of vinegar 
and honey), gen. oxymelitis. 

14. Nouns ending in il represent the pure stem, ai'e mascu- 
line, and form their genitive by simply adding is to the 
nominative — as pugil (a pugilist), gen.pugUis; vigil (watch- 
ful), gen. viglUs. 

15. Nouns ending in is must be divided into two classes. In 
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the first, the termination is is simply added to the stem, the 
8 being the nominative ending, ana the i a euphonic addi- 
tion — as in navis, from nav-irs. In the second class of words, 
the 8 of the nominative has caused more or less important 
changes in the stem — as in cu8pi8 for cuspids, sanguis for 
sanguiU'Sy and cinis for dner (Where the e is changed into 
t, and r converted into its equivalent s). 

Nouns of the first class have their genitive like the nomi- 
native, and are chiefly feminine — ^as navis (ship), gen. navis; 
avis (bird), gen. avis; vallis, (valley), gen. vaJlis, But 
many of them are masculine — as amnis, river; axis, axis; 
caUiSf path (sometimes used as a fem.) ; canalis, canal ; cassisy 
hunter's net; caulis, stalk; colliSf hiU; crinisy hair; ensiSy 
sword 'yfascisy hvindle ;JlniSy end (sometimes fem. in the sing., 
but never in theplur.); folliSy a pair of bellows; funis, rope; 
fustiSy club; ignisy fire; mensiSy month; orbiSy circle; paniSy 
bread; piscisy fish; postiSy a post: scrobis, pit; sentiSy thorn- 
bush: torquis (also torques as fem.), chain; torris, a fire- 
brand; unguiSy nail; vectisy lever; vermisy worm. Further, 
a number of adjectives which are used as substantives, a 
masculine substantive being understood— as annalis {liher)y 
chronicle; natalis {dies)y birthday; molaris (lapis or dens)y a 
millstone or grinder; pugillares {libri)y tablet for writing; 
Aprilis {mensis)y April. The compounds of as, as decussisy 
ten asses, and some others which are masculine on account 
of their meaning — as hostisy enemy; testiSy witness; TiberiSy 
the river Tiber. Canis (dog), ana anguis fsnake), are used 
oftener as masculine than as feminine; ana corUs (basket), 
and clunis (buttock or haunch), are both masculme ana 
feminine. All adjectives in is are declined in the same 
manner, the genitive being like the nominative — as faciliSy 
gen,facilis; acriSy gen. acris. Greek feminine substan- 
tives in is derived from verbs are generally declined in the 
same manner — as voisisy gen. poisis; also the names of 
towns composed witn polisy as Neapolis, and names of females 
ending in is. 

Those nouns in is in which the d or t of the stem is 
thrown out before the s in the nominative, form their geni- 
tive in ^is and ttisy and are mostly feminine — as cuspis 
(point), gen. cuspldis; cassis (helmet), s^en. cassXdis; pyra- 
mis (pjrramid), gen. pyramidis; lis (dispute), gen. litis; 
Samnisygen, Samnltis; Dis, gen. Dltis; Qutm, gen. Qzit- 
ritis. Lapis (a stone), gen. laptdisy and PhasiSy the name 
of a river, are masculine. 

A few masculines in is make their genitive in inis, an n 
having dropped out before the s of the nominative — as 
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Mnguis (blood), gen. sangutnU; poUis (fine flour, not used 
in the nom.), gen. pollinis. 
Some, again, wmch end in is, have changed the ending er of 
the stem into t^, and accordingly make their genitive in 
SrU — ^as dnis (ashes), gen. cinihrts; so also cucumiSf cucum- 
ber; pulmSj dust; vomis (also vomer), ploughshare. 

Note 1. SemtSf half an as, has the genitive semissis, the stem being 
aemiss; but no Latin word is allowed to end in a double consonant. 
The word glis makes its genitive ^UriSf and vis its plural vires, the s 
in the nominative being equivalent to r. Vis, however, is irregular 
besides. 

2. Some Greek names in is make their genitive in wis — as SalamiSj 
gen. Salammis; and others in entis — as SimoHs, gen. SimoenHs. 

16. Nouns ending in to? are feminine. As they are formed 
from a stem ending in c or ^, ike x is changed in the geni- 
tive either into cis or gis — as salix (willow), gen. salicis; 
radix (root), gen. radicia; strix (a fabulous bird), gen. 
atrigis. The following are masculine: — caUx, ^(cis^ cup; far" 
nix^ iciSf vault; while varix (a swollen vein) is both mas- 
culine and feminine. Phoenix, the name of a bird, as well 
as of a people, is masculine. Nix (snow), gen. nivie, is 
irregular. 

17. Nouns ending in o represent the stem but imperfectljr, 
for sometimes an n has been thrown out after o — as in 
eertno (conversation), gen. sermdn-ia; and sometimes the o 
represents a stem ending in in — as virgo (maiden), gen. 
virgiu'-is. We must accordingly distinguish between two 
classes : — 

The words of the first class make their genitive in dnis, and 
are generally masculine — as sermo. But those which end 
in to, and are derived from verbs, are feminine — as lectio, 
the reading; oratio, the speaking or speech; legio (from Ugo, 
I select), a legion; regio (from rego, I direct), a district; 
natio (from nascor), a nation; so also communio (from the 
adjective communttf), community; and consortio {iTom con^ 
eors): but all other substantives in to are masculine — as 
vespertilio, bat; scipio, staff; pugio, dagger; septemtrio, north. 
Some words of this class are masculine, notwithstanding 
their being names of towns — as Sulmo, Narbo, and Vesontio. 
(§ 43, note 2.) A few words have the o short in the geni- 
tive — as Macedo, gen. Maceddnis; and Seno, gen. Sendnis, 

Words of the second class change the o of the nominative 
into Xnis in the genitive ; this is the case chiefly in those 
which end in the nominative in (^ and go, and most of 
them are feminine — as hirundo (swallow), fifen. hirundinis; 
imago (image), gen. imaginis; Carthago (Carthage), gen. 
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Car^iaginie. The fdlowing', however, are masculine: — 
ordo, order; cardo, bolt; margo, xoar^n. CupidOy as the 
name of a god, is masculine; in the sense of ^ove' or 
'desire' it is feminine, though poets sometimes use it as 
a masculine. The following masculines also make their 
genitive in iniSf like those m do and go — namely, homOf 
man; nemo (i.e. ne homo, no man); turho^ whirlwind ; and 
Apollo, The following words in do and go, on the other 
hand, are masculine, and make their genitive in dnis: — 
praedo, rohher ; *pado, eunuch; Hgo, spade; mango, slave- 
dealer; harpdgo, a hook. The feminine caro (flesh) alone is 
irregular, making its genitive carnis. 

18. The only noun ending in ol is the masculine 851 (the sun), 
gen. soils, 

19. All nouns in on are Greek masculines, making their geni- 
tive, according to the Greek, either in dnis, dnis, or ontis — 
as Babylon, gen. Babyldnis; Ctesiphon, gen. Ctesiphontis ; 
Chalcedon, gen, Chalceddnis. 

20. Nouns enoing in or represent the pure stem in the nomi- 
native, and form their genitive by adding simply is to it. 
Those in which the o is long are genersiHj masculine — 
as dolor (pain), gen. dolOris; but the following are femi- 
nine by their meaning: — soror, sister; uwor, wife. All the 
comparatives of adjectives are declined in the same manner 
as faciUor and facilius (more easy), gen. faciliOris, Nouns 
in which the o is short are generally neuter — as aequor 
(surface of the sea), ^en. aequdris; marmor (marble), gen, 
marmdris; odor (spelt), gen. addris; but arbor, dris, tree, 
is feminine; and rhetor y dris, teacher of oratory, masculine. 

Note, It miiBt be observed that in many words ending in <»-, the more 
ancient tennination was os — Whence aHmr and arbos, honor and Jionos, 
iMtor and /iepos, laihor and hAo9. In cor (heart), the stem is oord — hence 
the genitive cyrdia^ as in its compounds ooncors and diacors. 

21. Nouns ending in os either represent the pure stem (the s 
being equivalent to r), or a ^ ovd has been thrown out before 
the s. The former accordingly make their genitive in 
Oris, and are masculine — as mos (manner), gen. m07'is; fios 
(flower J, gen,JUiris; but os (mouth), gen. oris, is neuter. 
Those in which 9. tor d has been thrown out in the nomi- 
native, are sometimes feminine — as cim (whetstone), gen. 
cOtis; dos (dowry), gen. dOHs; and sometimes masculine — 
as sacerdos (priest), gen. sacerdOtis; custos (guardian), gen. 
custOdis, The adjectives compos and impos have oompdtis and 
impdtis. BOs (ox) has bOvis^ and Us (bone), ossis. Compare 
above. Note to No. 20. 
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Note. A few Greek words m ifs are nmiter, and oceur only in the 
nominative uad aooosative — as ^j9d«, an epio poem. Others in 6» are 
mascoline — as ieros (a hero), gen. herSis. 

22. Noons ending in ox have a stem ending in c or ^, and 
accordingly make their genitive eiUier in cU or gis. They 
are mostly feminine — as wd? (voice), gen. voeis; celojf 
(a swift-sailing s^p)y gen- celScis, In like manner are 
declined the aojectives in ox — as atrox, fierce; velox, swift; 
praecox (precocious), however, has praeodcis. Names of 
nations are of course masculine — as Cappadox, Cappaddcis; 
Aliobrox, Allobrdgis, The feminine nox (night) alone has 
noctis, 

23. Nouns ending in ul represent the pure stem, and are 
masculine — as consul (consul), gen. consiUis; exsnl (exile), 
gen. exUlis; praesul (one who goes before), gen. praesiLlis. 

24. Nouns ending in ur represent the pure stem, and make 
their genitive by simply adding is. The following are 
masculine :—^wr (thief), gen. furis; furfur (bran), gen. 

furf&ris; turtur (turtle-dove), gen. turtUris; vuUur ^vul- 
ture), gen. vultHris; augur (aug-ur), gen. augHris; ana the 
adjective cicur, UriSf tame. The ibllowing are neuter: — 

fwgur (lightning), ^en. fulgHris; TibuTf Uris; robur 
(strength), gen. robdris; emir (ivory), gen. ebdris; femur 
(loin), gen. femdris; jecur (liver), gea.jec5ris» 

Note, Here again it mnst be observed that u and o are only eophonio 
varieties of the same sound, jeaw being the same aajeeor otjecus. 

25. Nouns ending in t^ must be divided into two classes. In 
some the stem ending iadort has lost these letters before 
the s of the nominative, and accordingly recovers them in 
the genitive. All of these are feminine — as virtus ^virtue), 
gen. virtutis; solus (safety), gen. salutis; pcUus (marsh), 
gen. paludis; incus (anvil), gen. incudis. Pecus (cattle), 
gen. peciidis; the adjective intercus makes the genitive 
interoiUis. In others the us of the nominative represents 
the stem ur, or, or er, and most of these are neuters — as jus 
(law), gen. juris; crus (leg), gen. cruris ^and so also pus, 
viscous matter; ruSj country; tus, incense); corpus (body), 
gen. corpfiris; deem (ornament), gen. decQris; genus (kind 
or species), gen. geniris; vultms (wound), gen. vulnifris. 
The following form exceptions in regard to gender : — IdguSj 
Uris, a Ligurian, and the plural l^milreSy spectres; ana 
levus, driSf a hare, are masculine; tellus, Uris (earth), and 
Venus f SriSf are feminine. 
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The following words are of a different kind, the s in the 
nominative heing simply added to the stem: — sus (pi^); 
gen. suis ; grus (crane), gen. gruis. We may here also notice 
the only two L&tin words ending in aus — namely, UmSy 
praise, fmdjratis, fraud, in which a <2 is dropped before 
Sf so that their genitive is laudis, fraudis, Botn are femi- 
nine. Some Greek names of places in ns make their geni- 
tive in untis — as Pessinus, gen. Pessinuntis; and others, 
especially compounds of ^wf, make their ^nitive in ddis 
— as triims (tnpod), gen. tripddis. But Oedipus is com- 
monly aeclined after the second declension, and polypus (a 
polype) always. 

36. Nouns endmg in ^ are neuter, and of Greek origin, and 
form their ^^itive by simply adding is to the nominative — 
as misy (vitriol), gen. misyis. Those in ys are likewise 
Greek, and mostly feminine; their genitive is either vis 
or jjdis — as chelys (lyre), jren. chelyis; chlamys (cloak), 
chlampdis. Othrys, gen. Othryis, being the name of a 
mountain, is masculine. 

27. Nouns m yw are all Greek, and make their genitive in 
^ctf, jjciSy gpis, pgis, or pchis^ according as their stem in 
Greek ends m c, g, or ch. They are generally masculine-— 
as calyof (cup of a flower), |^en. calpcis ; but sandyx, gets Ta 
red colour), is often used m Latin as feminine. The fol- 
lowing also are sometimes used as feminines : — homhyx, gds^ 
silkworm ; sardonpx, pchis, a precious stone. 

5^. Nouns ending in ns have a stem ending either in t or 
d, which letters have been dropped before the s. Those 
whose stem ends in f, accordingly form their j^enitive in 
ntis, and are generally masculine — as mons fountain), 
^en. montis, lae following, however, are feminine, which 
in some arises from the fact of their being adjectives or 
participles, to which a feminine substantive is understood : — 
gens, family or nation ; lenSy a kind of pulse ; msns, mind ; 
JronSf forehead ; bidensy a sheep of two years old ; serpens 
(namely, bestia), a snake; cantinens (namely, terra), the 
continent. To wis class of words belong all participles and 
adjectives in ns. 

Those of which the stem ends in d, and which make their 
genitive in ndis, are feminine — as glans (acorn), ^en. glandis; 
frons (foliage), gen. frondis; juglans (walnut), gen. jug^ 
landis. 

29. Nouns ending in bs have their stem ending in 6, the s 
being only the sig^ of the nominative, so that their genitive 
ends in bis; their gender is feminine — as urbs (town), gen. 
urbis. So also the adjective caeld>Sf gen. eaelibis. 
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80. Nouns ending in ps are formed from a stem ending in jp, 
the 9 being only the si^ of the nominative. The ps is 
usuiUly preceded by e, which is a euphonic change for t/ 
e.g. daps (fern, food), ^en. dapia. The following are used 
both as masculine and &minine : — adeps (fat), gen. adipis; 
forceps (a pair of tongs^, gen. forctpis. In like manner are 
declined ail adjectives in cepsy which are derived from capio 
— as princeps (though auceps makes auciipis); while those 
derived from caput — as anceps, praecepSf biceps, and triceps, 
make their genitive in ctpUis — as ancipitis, praedipUis, &c. 
Some, as stirps, make their genitive stirpis. 

Note, Greek nouns in ;» are generally masouline, and their declen- 
sion in Latin is on the same principle as in the Chreek language — as 
J^rops (dropsy), gen. hydropu; JPelops, gen. Peldpis; gryps^ gen. 
grypMi. 

31. The only word in ms is the feminine hiems (winter), which 
makes its genitive hiemis. There is likewise only one in 
Is-'puls (pap), gen. pultis, 

32. Nouns endjoig in rs have their stem ending in t, which 
has been dropped before s. They are feminine — as ars (art), 
gen. artis; but Mars (a contraction for Mavors) is of course 
masculine. In like manner are declined the adjectives in 
ers — as iners, gen. inertis, 

33. The only nouns in / are caput (head), and its compounds 
occiput and sinciput, which are all neuters. The u being only 
a euphonic change for t, their genitive is capitis, occipitiSy 
sincipitis. Compare above, No. 30. 

34. Nouns in w, preceded by a consonant, are feminine, and 
their stem enas in c — as arx (citadel), gen. arcis; falco 
(sickle), gen. falcis. Those ending in unx (derived from 
uncia) are masculine — as deunx, eleven-twelfths of an as; 
so also quincunx, septunx. Calx, limestone, and lynx, lynx, 
are sometimes masculine, and sometimes feminine.* 

Note, Some Greek words of this kind make their genitive in gis, 
their stem ending in ^^as sj^kmx (a sphinx), gen. spuing; phoHamm 
(phalanx), gen. ^alangi»; syrxfi* (a reed or tube), gen. syrtngis. 



CHAPTER IX. 

raOUUAB FORMATION OF CEBTAIN CASBB IN THB THIBD DECLENSION, 
AND OF GBEEK WOBDS FOLLOWINa THIS DECLENSION. 

§ 63. The gemtive of the third declension ends in is; but 
there are some Greek proper names in es not increasing in the 
genitive, which in the best Latin writers make the genitive 
m i instead of is — as Aristoteles, Isocrates, Neocles, AchUles, 
UlixeSj Praxiteles; gen. AristoteH, Isoerati, Neoeli, Achilliy 
Ulixi, PraxiteH, Some writers even make the genitive of 
such names end in e'i or ei, as if their nominative ended in 
««— as AchillH, Alyattei, Ulixd. Those names in es, however, 
which increase in the g^iitive, invariably make their genitive 
in is—Bs Laches, gen. Laehetis, 

§ 64. The e in the termination of the accusative singular is 
only a connecting vowel, the real accusative termination ^ins m, 
9ut some words in is, which make their genitive in is without 
any increase, have in the accusative im instead (^ m. This is the 
case commonly with ammssis, a ruler ; Imris, a crooked piece of 
wood in a plough ; cucumis, cucumber ; ravis, hoarseness ; sitis, 
ibiiBtj tussis, coi^i^h; vis, force; and in the names of towns 
and nvers im t«— as Hispalis, Tiberis^ Alibis, JBaetis. The fol- 
lowing have more frequentiy im than emi^-fdnis, fever; 
pelvis, basin; puppis, stem of a ship; restis, rope; turris, 
tower; seewris, axe; while clavis, key, messis, harvest, and 
navis, ship, have more frequentiy em tntai im. 

Note, Many Greek words and proper names hi is Ukewisemake their 
ftccusative in tm (or in). See § 70> note 2. 

§ 65. 'Many Latin words make the ablative singular in 7 
instead of if, and some may have either termination, 
(o). The following have the ablative in i exclusively : — 

1. An those words which make their accusative singular in 
im instead of em — as amussis, buris, sitis, &c. See § 64. 

2. All neuter nouns ending in the nominative singular in 
e, i, ai, and ar — as mare (sea), abl. mari ; sinapi (mustard), 
abl.^tnapt; calcar, (spur), abl. calcari; animal, abl. animali; 
duke (sweet), abl. duki. 

Note, Masculines having any of these terminations, however, make 
their ablative as usual in e — as sal (salt), abL sale; nectar ^ abl. nedare; 
and the neuter /ir (grain) also has ^arre. The neuter names of towns 
ending in e make their ablative invanably in e — as Praeneste, Reatt^ Caere, 
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Poets even make the ablative of mare sometimes end in e, like the 
nominatiye. It may be observed, in general, that the terminations i 
and 6 were originally the same, and that the one is only a softened 
form of the other; whence we find both Carthagim and Carthagine in 
the sense of < at Carthage.* 

3. All adjectives of two and three terminations (those end- 
ing in is, e, and er, is, e) — ^as facUis and facile both make 
the ablative facili; gracilis and gractle, abl. gracili; acer, 
acris, and acref all make their ablative acri. The same is 
the case with all substantives in is, which are originally 
adjectives — as familiaris, a friend ; and natalis, birthday. 

NbU, Some of these substantives, however, which are originally 
ac^ctives, as aedUiSy sometimes make their ablative in e; and when 
they occur as proper names — as Juoenalis, Martialis, Oder — ^they inva- 
riably have their ablative in e. Poets, however, sometimes take licenses 
in regard to the adjectives mentioned in the rule, usiag e where we 
should expect «, and i where we should expect e. 

{h). The following words make their ablative both in e and 
»:— 

1. Those substantives which may form their accusative singu- 
lar both in &m and im — ^f^is, pelvis^ puppisy dams, messisy 
&c. See § 64. But restis has always reste, and securis 
always securi, 

2. All adjectives and participles which have only one termi- 
nation for all three genders — as prvdens, abL prudente and 
prvdenti; amansj abl. amante and amanti; iners, abl. inerte 
and inerti; felia, abl. feliee and felici; Arpinasy abl. Arpi' 
nate and ArpineUi, The i, however^ is generally preferred, 
except in die abl. absolute, where we always nnd e — as 
Romulo regnante (in the leign of Romulus), and never reg^ 
nanti, Tne ending e is also preferred when these adjectives 
or participles are used as suMtantives. 

Note, The following adjectives of this class, however, invariably 
make their ablative in e: — compos, impos, cadeba, deses, pauper, prinoeps, 
pubea (gexL ^ria), and supmvtes. Ales and dives generally have e, and 
veius and vber frequently, while the adjjeotives par and mamor always 
have i, 

8. All comp arati Tc s of adjectives — as major and frmfus, abl. 
tnajore and mqforif though the termination e is usually pre- 
ferred. 

Note, There are also some other words not mentioned in the rules 
here given, which now and then make their ablative in i— -as ignis, fire; 
aoia, bird ; irr^r, nun ; wpeHteos, furniture ; rtu, country. Compare § 
£5 (a), %y note. 
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§ 66. All neater substantives ending in e, al, and ary make 
the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural in ia instead 
of a — as mare (sea), jplur. maria; animal, plur. animalia; 
calcar, plur. calcaria. The same is the case with the neuter of 
adjectives and participles in the positive — as elegana, neut. 
plur. ekgantia; niers. neut. plur. inertia; animans, neut. plur. 
animantia. Vetus alone has Vetera, and complures (several) 
both complura and compluria. 

§ 67. The genitive plural of some words ends in turn instead 
of um» This is the case — 

1. In substantives ending in es and is, which do not increase 
in the genitive, but merely change the termination of the 
nominative intoi^^as aedes, temple; crinis, hair; gen. plur. 
aedium, crinium. 

Note, The following words, however, form exceptions, making their 

genitiye in um, and not in turn: — ambdMs, a round-about way ; strues, 
cap; wxteSf a prophet or poet; cam's, doaimvenis, a youth. Vblucris 
(bird) has most commonly um; and the following have frequently urn 
instead otium.'^-apiSy bee; aedes, seat; menais, month. 

2. In the following nouns, which must be remembered sepa- 
rately: — imber, rain; linter, boat; venter, belly; uter, bag; 
and caro, flesh; genitive plural imbrium, lintrium, ven- 
trium, carnium. 

3. In ail monosyllabic nouns ending in « or ^ preceded by a 
consonant — as mons, mountain; arx, citadel; urhs, town; 
which make montium, arcium, urbium. The same is the 
case with the following monosyllabic words : — glie, lis, mas^ 
mus, OS (gen. ossis), vis, faux (not used in the nom. sing.), 
nix, nvx, and sometimes also firaus. 

Note, Opum. from the obsolete ops, forms an exception. The Ghreek 
words ffrvpSf lynXf and sphino!, likewise make their genitvre plural only 
in um. Lares (from Lar) has both Larum and Larium, 

4. In nouns ending in ns and r«. whether they consist of one 
or more syll^ibles — as cliens, client ; cohors, cohort ; amans, 
loving ; solers, industrious ; gen. plur. clientium, cohortium, 
amantium, solertium. Those in ns, however, admit both 
um and ium. Those which are properly participles, when 
used as substantives, prefer ium to um — as adolescens, 
sapiens; gen. adolescentium, sapientium. Parens, however, 
has more frequently parentum than parentium. 

6, In all neuter substantives ending in e, al, and ar, and in 
all those adjectives and participles which make their neuter 
plural in ia — as animal, gen. plur. animalium; mare, mar 
rium; calcar, calcarium; acer, acris and acre, acrium; 
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fadlis and facile, facilium; felix^ felicium; ekgans, elegan," 
Hum; iners, inertium. 

Note, The adjectives quadntpesj verstoohrf ancepsj praeeepe, princqM, 
opifeXf and all those derived &om facio and coptb, make their genitive 
plural in um. Adjectives ending in na also sometimes make their geni- 
tive in um; and poets use the same termination even in the case of 
adjectives in is — as codestum for coeUsHum, from oodeaiia. Cder (quick) 
likewise makes its genitive only in um, 

6. In names of peoples ending: in is and o^ — as Quiris, 
Arpinas^ Fidenas; gen. plur. Quiritium, Arpinatiunif Fide- 
natium. The same is the case with the plurals penates 
(household gods), and optimates (nobles), which generally 
make their genitive in ium, and rarely in um. Other sub- 
stantives in as also, as civitas, sometimes make their genitive 
in iumj though um is preferable. 

7. The names of Roman festivals, which are neuter plurals 
ending in a/ta, make their genitive either in ium, according 
to the third declension, or m orum, according to the second 
— as Floraiia^ gen. Floralium or Floraliorum; Bacchanalia^ 
gen. Bacchanalium or Bacchanaliorum. So also ancile (a 
shield fallen from heaven), and vectigal (revenue), make 
either ancilium and vectigaliumf or anciliorum and vecti' 
galiorum, 

§ 68. Greek neuter substantives in ma commonly make the 
dative and ablative plural in is instead of ihus — as poSma 
(a poem), dat. and abl. plur. poematis instead of po^matibus. 

Nate, Bos (ox), which has in the genitive plural hountf makes the 
dative and ablative plural bvhits or bobuSf which are contractions for 
hovihus; and sus (a pig), makes subm, a contraction for suilus, 

% 69. The accusative plural of masculine and feminine nouns 
which make their genitive plural in ium, frequently ended, in 
the early times of the Latin language, in f 5 or ew instead of 
es, though e; also was in use. Hence we find omnis and 
cmneisj classis and classeis, along with omnes and classes, 

§70. Among the Greek nouns which follow the third 
declension, there are many, especially proper names, which 
retain certain terminations peculiar to them in the Greek 
languas^e, where they likewise follow the third declension. 
The following are the principal peculiarities of this kind : — 

1. The genitive singular of Greek words is made by poets some- 
times in 08 instead of is. This is more especially the case with words 
ending in is or as, making their genitive in Greek in idos and ados — as 
ThetiSy gen. Thetidos; PaUaSf PaUados; and also with those in ys, gen. 
yos — as ThetySf gen. Thetyos, 

Proper names of females ending in 0— as lo, Sappho, generally have 

D 
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the Ghreek genitive in ut (oviy—na lua^ Sapphus; in the dative ami 
accusative these names generally end in o^ and rarely in <mem and 

2. The aeoiuative idngular sometimes ends, as in Ghreek, in a instead 
of em. In prose this is chiefly the case with some proper names, and 
only a few common noons — as Agamemniina, Baby^ina, Peridea, Tree- 
xSna, from Affomemnonf Bab^^on, Periclety Troezen, The words aer and 
aether generally make their acoosative in a even in prose; but poets 
adopt the same practice also in a great many other words — ^as ieroaf 
thordoa, from herds and thorax. 

Greek nouns in w, which make their genitive in is without any 
increase, make their accusative singular eithor in im (which is the Latin 
form), or in m (the Qreek foam) — as poesis, ace poesim or poSsin; 
Char^iSf^ ace Charybdim or Cbary^in, Those nouns in ts, which make 
their genitive in idis^ make their accusative according to the Greek 
either in im (in) or ida (rarely idem) — as Paris^ gen. Paridis, ace. Parin 
or Parida or Paridem, Those, on the other hand, which in Greek 
have only ida in the accusative, are fDrmed in Latin either in ida or 
idem, but never in im or in — as tyranms, aco. tyrannidem or tyrannida; 
AemUs, aco. Aeneida or AenOdem. Cheek names in tie, however, have 
either im (in) or idem (ida) — as PhUiiotis, ace. Phthiotim (Phthiotin) or 
Phthiotidem (Pkthiotida), 

Words in ys, gen. yis, have the acousathre singular even in prose 
either in vm or yn — ^as Othrys, aco. Othrym or Otkryn; Halys, ace. 
Halym or Halyn, 

GredL nouns in e», whieh make their genitive in is, and which in 
Greek follow the first declension, make their accusative sometimes in 
em and sometimes in en — as Aeschtnes, ace. Aesddnem or Aeschinen; 
MUhridaies, ace. Mithridatem or Mithridaten. The same is the case 
with those names in es, which in Greek follow the third declension, 
but make their accusative either in en or ea — as XenocrateSy aoc. Xeno- 
cratem or Xenocraten; Hippocrates, ace. Hippocratem or Hippocraten; 
Sophodes, ace. Sophodem or Sopikoden, The termination en, however, is 
much less iVequent than em, 

Greek names in es, gen. etis, make their accusative regularly in dem, 
which, however, they may contract into em — as Tholes, ace. ThaUtem or 
Thalem (whence also in the ablat. Thdie instead of Thalete), 

3. The vocative in Greek words is generally like the nominative, as 
in all Latin words of the third declension; but those ending in t>, ys, 
and eus, generally throw off the s in the vocative — as PnylUe, voc. 
Phylli; Aleseis, voc. A lean; Cotys, voc. Coiy; Orpheus, voc. Orp^u, 
Names of men ending in as^en. antis, usually make their vocative in a 
— as Calchas, voc. Catchd. T^ose in es may have the vocative like the 
nominative, or throw off the s — as Cameades, voc. Ckimeades or Car^ 
neade; Chremes (gen. (Mremitis), voc. Chremes or Chreme, But poets 
often deviate from these rules, making the vocative, according to the 
general rule, like the nominative. 

4. The termination es of the nominative plural is sometimes used 
short, like the QnA ts, whereas the Latin termination e^ is always 
long. 

5. The genitive plural sometimes ends in dn instead of um; but this 
is chiefly tl^e case in titles of books — as Metamorphoseon i^m Metamor- 
phosis; epigrammaton fromep^amma; BticoUcdn, GeorgieSn, ftomBtusoU&i^ 
Georgica. 
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6. The dative plural of Greek names oecarionany taket the ending 
A otr tin — aa Troatm, CkarisUi, for TroadUms, CAarUibus. 

7. The accusative plural in poetry frequently, and sometimes also 
in prose, takes the Greek termination as instead of e» — as pyramtdasy 
AetUopaty Aroadas, for pvramidea, AethiopeSf A reades. The same is often 
done with names which are not Greek — as AUobrHgaa and SinUmaty 
from AUobrox and SmUm. 

8. A few Greek neuters in as and es make the noninative and 
accusative plural in S (*i)— *as meZbf, plural meU, Of the same kind is 
the plural name Tempg, 



CHAPTEK X. 

F0T7BTH DECLENSION. 

§ 71. The foartli or u declension is clearly a modification of 
the third. The stem of the words belonging to it ends in u, 
which is retained in all cases, except in the dative and ablative 
plural of most words, where it is changed into i ; but the vowel 
of the terminations gpenerally coalesces with the u of the stem 
into A, or one of the vowels is absorbed. The nominative of 
masculines and feminines always ends in %is, and of neuters in u. 

The following may serve as specimens of the fourth declen- 
sion: — 

SINGDLAB. PLUBAL. 



Nom. frud^y fimit. 
Gen. /rudu-s, 
Dat. JructU-i, 
Ace. Jructu-m, 
Voc. fnui^s. 



Nom. frutit^s, froits. 
GJen. frtut^um, 
Dat. JrucCi-buSm 
Ace frttdH-s. 
Voc. fructurs. 



AhL frudfSU \ Abl. /ructX-bus. 

SINOULAR. PLURAL. 



Nom. eom&j horn. 

Qen. oom£-s, 

Dat. eomu (oomif-t). 

Ace. cortnL 

Voc. comu, 

Abl. eorniU 



Nom. cornea, horns. 
Qen. eorn&-um, 
Dat. eomt-bus. 
Aoo. com&rd, 
Voc. comiJriL 
AhL eonu-biis. 



Words to be used as Eznoises. 

ActuSy action; coetusy assembly; cur sua, course; gradus^ step; 
lusiL8j play; magistratus, ma|^stracy; motus, movement; sen- 
8its, sense; sumpttis, expenditure; vultus, countenance. The 
following are the only neuters i—genu, knee ; gdu, cold ; verUf 
a spit, firoach; and pecu (the same as pecus^ driSf or Hdis), 
cattle. 
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NoU ]. The ending iUm. the genitive singular is a contraction for 
uiiy which is still found in the earliest writers — as aumptuis, senatuiSf 
nuruis. In some cases the genitive of this declension is made to end 
in ^ as if the word belonged to the second declension — aa fintcti, 
qtuxesliy senatij tumuUif advenii. It may be observed in general, that 
many words belonging to the fourth declension are sometimes either 
whoUy or partially declined according to the second. 

It was formerly believed that the genitive singular of neuters was 
like the nominative; but examples in which the genitive ends in im are 
numerous. 

2. The dative termination ui is by some writers contracted into u — 
as eguiicUu for equUatuu In neuter nouns, the contracted form is used 
almost exclusively. The ablative in u is likewise a contraction for ue, 

3. The genitive plural is occasionally made in um, instead of uum-^ 
aapassunif currum, ioxpasmum, curruum, 

4. The dative and ablative plural of the following words end in 
iU)U8 instead of tints: — acus, needle; arcuSf arch; laauSt lake; queiytu, 
oak; gpecuSf cave; pecu, cattle; ariuSf limb; partus, birth; tribua, tribe; 
and veru, spit. Partus (harbour) has both portibus and portubus, 

5. Some names of trees in us — as cupressus, cypress; y!c««, fig-tree; 
laurus, laurel; pinttSj a pine-tree, are either entirely declined according 
to the second declension, or take from the fourth declension only those 
-cases which end in u and us; that is, the genitive and ablative singular, 
and the nominative and accusative plural (Compare § 81. 4.) The 
word domus (a house) is declined in the following manner :— 





SINGULAR. 


Nom. 


domits. 


Gen. 


domUs, 


Dat. 


domiti (rarely domo). 


Ace. 


domum. 


Voc. 


dotnUs, 


AbL 


domd (rarely domu). 





PLURAL. 


Nom. 


dotnUs. 


Gen. 


dmniUtm or domSrum, 


Dat. 


domXbus, 


Ace. 


domds (rarely domus) 


Voc 


domUs, 


AbL 


domXbus. 



The form domi is only used in the sense of * at home.* 

§72. Words of the fourth declension ending in us are 
masculine ; those which end in u are neuters without excep- 
tion. The following in us, however, are feminine: — acusy 
needle; anus, old woman; coltts, distaff; domus, house; manus, 
hand; nurus, daughter-in-law; penus, provision; porticus, 
portico; quercus, oak; tribus, trioe; socrus, mother-in-law, 
and sometimes also specus, a cave. The two plural nouns. 
idus (gen. iduum), the 13th or 16th day of a month ; and 
quinquatrus (gen. quinquatruum), a certain Roman festival, 
are likewise feminine. 

Note, Cobts also occurs as a masculine, and specus as a neuter, 
though only in the nominative and accusative. Instead of penus, there 
are two other {ormB—penum, gen. pent; axkd penus, gen. penoris. 



CHAPTER XL 

FIFTH DECLENSION. 



§ 73. The fifth or e declension is, like the fourth, only a 
modification of the third. The stem of the words belonging to 
it ends in «, to which an ^ is added, to form the nominative. 
The nmnber of words of this declension is very limited ; their 
genitive is formed by changing the ei of the nominative into 
^t. The following may serve as specimens: — 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. rlriy a 


thing. 


Nom. r?-«, things. 


Gten. r?-i. 




Gten. rh-runu 


Dat r^ 




Dat re-6flC9. 


Aoo. r&'fiu 




Ace. r5-«. 


Voc rf-*. 




Voc rt-9. 


Abl. r& 




Abl. ri-hus. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. <f<e-«, < 


lay. 


Nom. dig-s, days. 


Ckn. <2te-{. 




Gen. die-rum. 


Dat. dieru 




Dat. di^btu. 


Aco. did-m. 




Aco. dii-8. 


Voc di^s. 




Voc </te-s. 


AbL dSL 




AbL dierbus. 



WordB to be used as Ezeroises. 

Species, appearance ; spes, hope ; adeSf battle array ; effigies, 
image ; fades, face ; series, a series. 

Note 1. The words dies and res are the only nomis of this declension 
which have the plural complete. The words acieSf/ades, effigies^ species, 
spes, and glades^ are used throughout the sin^ar; but in the plural 
they occur only in the nominative and accusative; and all other words 
of this declension have no plural at all — as caries, rottenness ;,/Ed«s, 
fiedth; mociM, leanness; ra6te9, madness; scabies, itch; /)emtae9, destruc- 
tion; superficies, surface. 

2. The ancient termination of the genitive singular was is — as diets, 
which was contracted into dies (whence Diespiter, i. c JXei pater), or 
changed into the usual form diet by dropping the «. The form eliei 
was rarther contracted even by the best writers into die or dii, and 
that both in the genitive and dative. Hence the expression tribuni 
plebi (from pUbes), the tribunes of the plebs. The e in the genitive and 
dative is long when it is preceded by a vowel, as in diii; but short 
when preceded by a consonant, as in t^ 

3b Some words have two forms, one of which follows the first, and 
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the other the fifth declension — as materia and maieries, harbaria and 
barharieSf mollitia and moUities, Itumtria and luauriea. Such words are 
termed abundantia, 

% 74. All words of the fifth declension are feminine except 
dies, which in the singular is hoth masculine and feminine, 
hut in the plural masculine only. Tlie compound meridies 
(mid-day) is masculine onlj ; it does not occur in the plural. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PECULIARITIES IN DECLENSION — ^DEFECTITE AND IRREGULAR 

DECLENSION. 

§ 76. There are a few compound words, consisting of two 
distinct nouns put together, without any change. In such 
compound words, which are termed spurious compounds 
(because the two words may be separated oy the interposition 
of a third), each of the two elements is declined according to 
the declension to which it belongs — as respublica (republic), 
gen. reipublicae (the first word belonging to the fifth, and the 
second to the first declension) ; jusjurandum (oath), gen. juriS' 
jurandi (the first word belonging to the third, and the second 
to the second declension). Of the same kind are the pro- 
nouns quisquis and uniMquisque, &c. See § 117. 

§ 76. Proper names, and such common nouns as express a 
thing or an idea in its totality, without regard to the various 
objects in which the idea is manifested, are generally used 
only in the singular, in Latin as well as in English — as jtiS' 
titia, justice; humanitasj humanity; aenectuSy old age; fames, 
hunger; quieSfTest', plebs and vulgus, common "peo^ple; supellea;, 
furniture; attrtem. gpold; /emtm,iron; ^rittcum, wheat; oleum, 
oil; sanguis, blood. 

Note 1. WheM, iioweiwr, words of this khid change their original 
meaning, and denote different kinds of the thing designated h/ the 
word itself^ they may have a plural — as aera (from cwt, bronse), etaj^es 
of bronze; cerae (from cera, wax), wax tablets; mortes, deaths, or cases 
of death; vma, different kinds of wine. Poets, however, go much 
further in their use of the plaral, and sometimes it does not differ 
at all with them firom the singular — as silentia (silenoe) for silentium ; 
nmrmura (murmur) for murmur; fiamina (blast) for fiavneni oorda 
(heart) for cor; ora (face) for oi; peetora (breast) for peoku; and 
others. 

2. Nonns expressing abstract ideas are farther used in the {daral, 
when an idea is conceived as appearing in more tlian one person or 
thing, or when it is to be suggested that the same idea manifests itself 
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in different ways — as adventUs imperatorum, the arrival of the com- 
manders; eafitus beUorum, the different issues of wars; odia hommumf 
the various manifestations of hatred in men; invidiae mtdtUudmiSy the 
various ways in which envy displays itself in the multitude. On the 
same principle we find such plurals as nives (from nix, snow) ; grandmes 
(from grandoy hail) ; Mi6re« (from imber, rain or shower) ; frxgora (frt)m 
friauA^ cold). 

a. Proper names also are used in the plural when several persons 
bearing the same name are spoken o^ or when several men are figurar 
tively called by the name of one whom they resemble — as Licinu, the 
men bearing the name Lidmus; ScipioneSf the persons bearing the name 
of Scipio; muUi Cieerones — ^that is, many men as distinguishea by their 
oratory, as Cicero; paud Caiilinae, few men as bad as CSatiline. 

§ 77. Some words are nded onl^ in the plural^ either because 
they designate a number of individual things or persons — as 
majores, ancestors; or because they originally conveyed the 
idea of repetition, or of a thing consisting of several parts — as 
arma (gen. armorum), armour ; fides (gen. fidium), lyre. The 
following notes contain classified lists of the principal words 
of this kind : — 

Note 1. The following, which denote living beings, are used only la 
the plural: — Uberi, children; gemini, twins; mqjoreSf ancestors; poster^ 
descendants; primores and procereSf the principal persons or chieftains; 
in/eri, inhabitants of the lower regions; superi, inhabitants of (Mympus; 
coelites, inhabitants of heaven; penatesy household gods; manes, spirits 
of the dead; excubiae, outposts or sentinels. If it is to be specified that 
only an individual is meant, it must be expressed by * one of the chil- 
dren,' 'one of the ancestors,* &o. — as ttnua liberortim, unus e nuyori- 
bus, &o. 

2. The following denote parts of the human body:— ar^, limbs; 
cam (properly an adjective, to which capilli is understood), gxay hair; 
eaia, mtestma, and viscera, the intestines; praecordia, midriff; ilia, the 
loins. 

3. The following denote things which were conceived by the Romans 
as consisting of several parts: — arma, armour; armamenta, tackling; 
balsieae, a bathing-house; cancelU, balusters or rails; casses, a hunfcer^s 
net; clathri, railing; cunae, cunabula, and incuncdmla, cradle; exuviae, 
spoil; fides, lyre; fori, a row of seats; hculi, repository; mamdnae, booty; 
moenia, wall of a town; pkalSrae, ornaments of a horse; salinae, salt- 
works; scopae, broom; «ento, briar; spolia, spoils or booty; virgsdia, 
bush. 

4. Names of days and festivals : — calendae, the first day of a month; 
nonae, the fifth, and sometimes the sevoith day of a month; idut, the 
thirteenth or fifteenth of a. month; feriae, a holiday; nuTidinae, a 
market-day; BaochanaUa, Saturnalia, FloraUa, AmbarvcUia, all of which 
are names of Roman festivals. 

5. The following must be noticed separately: — ambages, a round- 
about way; arguttae, witticism; crepundia, toy; deliciae, ctelight; dirae, 
curse; divHiae, wealth; eavegtraotf, funeral; epulae, meaX', fasti, calendar; 
grates, thanks; induciae, truce; in/eriae, sacrifice offered to the dead; 
i$isidiae, ambuscade; inimiciHae, enmity; nuptiae, wedding; iendirae, 
darkness; blanditiae, flattery; Ukcebrae, a bait. 
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6. The names of many towns ocoor only in the plural, probably 
because such towns were conceived to have arisen out of a union of 
two or more townships, or because the name of the people was used 
as the name of the town inhabited by them — as Veity Athenae, Leuctra, 
GadeSf Delphi, Leontini, PartsiL 

7. Some names of mountains also are used only in the plural — as 
AlpeSf Acrocerauma; and according to the same analogy, poets some- 
times use names of Greek mountains as neuter plurals, which should 
be masculine and singular — as Tayg6ta for Taygitus, 

§ 78. Some words denote in the singular, as usual, a single 
object; but in the plural express both a plurality of such 
objects and an aggregate of the same or similar objects, which 
in many cases we express in English by a substantive in the 
singular — as littera, a letter of the alphabet ; litterae, both 
letters of the alphabet, and a letter or epistle ; auaUium, help, 
aid: auanlia, auxiliary troops. 

Tlie following list contains the principal words of this 
kind: — 



SINGULAR. 

aedeSf a temple. 
€tqua, water. 

oaroer, prison. 

cattrum (more commonly castd- 

lum)f a fort. 
comitium, a part of the forum, 
coptd, abundance. 
/aculias,wiweT to do a thing. 
Jinis, end. 
fortuna, fortune. 
gratiOj favour. 
norius, garden. 

impedimmtuniy an obstacle. 

ludtu, a game or pastime. 

narisj nostril. 

natalis (soil, dies), birthday. 

<^pera. work. 

cpis (gen. from the obsolete ops), 

he^. 
porSf part. 
rostrum, a beak or pointed front 

of a ship. 



Mt^salt 

talnda, a board or table. 



PLUBAL. 

aedes, temples and a house. 
aquae, waters and medicinal 

springs. 
caroeres, prisons, and the barriers 

of a race-course. 
castrOf a camp. 

comUia, the assembly of the people. 

copiae, provisions or troops. 

facuUates, property. 

fnes, boundai^ or territory. 

Jbrtunae, giffcs of fortune. 

gratiae, thanks. 

Aorft,garden8 and pleasure-grounds, 

or country seat. 
tmpe(]{t7n«n/a,ob8tacles, and baggage 

of an army. 
hidi, games, or a public exhibition 

on the stage or in the circus. 
nares, the nose. 

nataies, a man^s descent or origin. 
operae, labourers. 
opes, wealth, power. 

partes, parts, and a party. 

rostra, a place in the Roman forum, 
which was adorned with the 
beaks of ships, and from which 
the orators aadressed the people. 

sales, wit. 

tabulae, boards, and a register or 
document. 
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§ 79. A few nouns do not admit of any inflection ; hence 
they are termed indeclinable. Words of this kind are the 
names of the letters of the alphabet, both in Latin and Greek 
— as alphtty beta, gamma. To these must be added the follow- 
ing I— -fas, divine right ; nefaSy wrong; inatar, weight, import- 
ance, validity; mane, the morning; caepe, onion; gummi, 
gum; pondo, weight or pound. The same is the case with 
the neuter nouns m os and es, and the plurals in e, which are 
taken from the Greek — as chaos, chaos ; cacoethes, and Tempe. 
As to the gender of indeclinable words, see § 44. 

Note 1. All these indeclinable words may be used in the oblique 
cases, but the case is then usually indicated by some accompanying 
adjective or pronoun. Instead of the indeclinable gummi, we also fina 
the feminine gummis (gen. gummis), and the neuter gumen; instead of 
caepe^ we also have the feminine caepa (gen. eaepae). Instead of the 
neuter indeclinable form Argos (a town in Aigolis), Latin writers also 
use Argif as a plural of the second declension. 

2. Foreign words, such as Hebrew names, which occur chiefly in Chris- 
tian writers, often take a Latin termination, for the purpose of renderins 
declension possible. Sometimes this Is done in the nominative as weU 
as in the oblique cases — as AhrahamuSf ^n. Abrcihami; but sometimes 
the foreign form is retained in the nommative; but the oblique cases 
ti^e a I^tin termination — as David, gen. Davidts. Jesus mi^es the 
accusative Jesum; in all the other cases it is Jesu. If such Hebrew 
words have no termination analogous to those occurring in the Latin 
and Greek languages, they may be used as indeclinables; but where 
there are such terminations, a« in Joannes, Maria, Moses, Juda*, they 
are declined after the first or third declension. 

3. Pondo, which was mentioned above among the indeclinable nouns, 
is properly the ablative of pondus or pondum, and accordingly signifies 
' in weight.' But in the sense of ' pound,^ it is used also as a plund — 
as quinque pondo, five pounds. 

§ 80. Some nouns are indeed capable of inflection, but do 
not possess all the cases, and are therefore termed defectives in 
case. This arises either from the fact, that certain cases of a 
word, in consequence of its signification, cannot occur in the 
language, and partly from other less obvious causes. The 
following is a classifled list of the principal words of this 
kind : — 

1. The nominative is wanting to the following words, of 
which we shall give only the genitive, though the other 
cases also occur: — dapis, food (from daps); didonis, domi- 
nion (from dicio) ; frugis, fruit (from fruuc) ; internecionisj 
destruction (from internedo)', opis, help (from ops); pal" 
linis, tine flour (from pollen); stipis, little money (from 
stipes), 

2. The following words occur only in certain cases of the 
singular: — Fors (chance), in the nominative and ablative 
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Jhrte^hj chance, or accidentally. Irnp^is and imp^te^ the 

! genitive and ablative of an obsolete nominative im^es 
vehemence^, for which impetus is commonly used. Lues 
an epidemic), occurs only in the nominative, accusative 
luem\ and aolative (/tie). 

3. The following occur only in certain cases of the sin^lar 
and plural: — From the obsolete aordes (filth), we nave 
only the accusative and ablative singular, smrdem and 8<yrde; 
but the plural is complete. From the obsolete vejyres (a 
thorn -bush), we have only the accusative and ablative 
singular, veprem and vepre; but the plural is complete. Of 
the obsolete vicis or via (change), there exist the genitive, 
accusative, and ablative singular, vidSf vicem^ vice; the 
plural is complete, except that the genitive is wanting. Vis 
(force) exists in the nominative, accusative, and ablative 
singular, viSy vim, vi; but the plujrad, vires, mrit/m, virilms^ 
&c. is complete. 

4. The following words occur in the singular in the ablative 
only, and, generally speaking, only in poetry : amhaaej 
comply fcmccy obice^ prece, verbere. The last two occur also 
in prose. Terence, however, uses the .d&tive pred, and Ovid 
the genitive verberis. But generally speaking, these words 
occur in all the cases of the pural. 

6. The following words also are used only in the ablative 
singular : — sponte (impulse), always with a possessive pro- 
noun, as mea sponte^ of mv own accord ; sua sponte^ of his 
own accord. A number of verbal substantives of the fourth 
declension, occurring always joined either to a genitive or 
to a possessive pronoun — as jussu populi, by command of the 
people; mandatu CaesariSj by the order of Caesar; rogatu 
meoy at my request. So also natu, joined with magnusy 
major y mtunmus^ and the expressions inpromptu, inprocinctUy 
oonoessu, permissu, ^fflagitatu, and others. 

Note 1. Some nouns occur only in one particular case, and that only 
in peooliar expressions — as diei$, in dicis causa, for the -sake of appear- 
ance; naud (gen.), in non nauci /acio, I do not consider it worth a 
fiirthing; and non nauci est, it is not worth a £urthing. To these must 
be added some datives of verbal substantives of the fourth declension, 
which occur only in connection with etse and dud — as derisui esse, to be 
a suligeot of derision; coniemptui esse, to be a subject of contempt; so 
also ottentui, despioaiui dud, or esse. Of the same kind are infUas ire, to 
deny; n^ppeiiaa ferre, to bring succour; ventim dare, to sell; and venum 
ire, to be sold — the aoeusatives tafitiae^ suppeUae, and venum, being the 
only forms of these words that exist. 

2. Secus (bbx), joined with the ac^ectives virile and muliebre, is used^ 
as an indeclinable expression, and may accordingly be put in apposi- 
tion tp any case. liepetundarum and repetitndis (the genitive and 
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ablative of the particii^e repelundas — namely, pecuniae) are tlie cmly 
forms used in the sense of ' moneys extorted in an illegal manner/ Tlie 
plural grates (thanks), and the plural of some monosyllabic neuters, 
as aerttf Jura, rura, farrOy occur only in the nominative and aoonsative, 
and that chiefly in poeiiy. A few monosyllabic words of the tfaird 
declension, as eor, oo«, net, £0^ m)^ vm (gen. vadia)^ have no genitive 
pluraL 

§81. Some words have in the nominative two or three 
different terminations, in consequence of which they helong 
to different declensions, and sometimes also are of different 
genders — as event us and eventumy an event; jvgulus sndjugu-' 
him, the throat ; luxwia and Itumries, luxury. 

NoU, Several words of this kind have already been noticed — such as 
launUf gen. lauri and IcatrUs (See § 71, note 5), and those G^reek words 
which may have either a Greek or a Latin termination — as grammatice 
and grammatica, (See § 55, note 4.) 

1. In the second declension, some masculines in us have at the 
same time a neuter form in um — as caUus and caUum, a 
wait ; commentarius and commentarium, a memoir ; jugulua 
and jugulum, throat ; lupinua and luptnum, lupine ; porrus 
and porrum, leek; cubitus and cubitumy the elbow, or a 
cubit', haiteus, and more rarely bakeum, a helt; baculumf 
rarely baculus, a stick; cUpeus, rarely clipeum, a shield; 
angiportus and angiportum, a narrow lane; tonitrus and 
tonitruum, vallus. and vaUum, rictus and rictum, 

2. The following words belong either to the first or to the 
second declension, according to their terminations : menda 
and mendum, a fault; vespera and vesper, evening (the abla- 
tive, however, is commonly vespere or vesperi, according to 
the third declension; while vesper, the evening star, en- 
tirely belongs to the second) ; aranea and araneus, a. spider ; 
essedum and esseda, a travelling carriage. 

3. The following words belong either to the first or to the 
fifth declension, according^ as they end in ia or ies: — bar^ 
baria and barbaries, a barbarous country; moUitia and 
mollities, effeminacy ; luamria and luocuries, luxury ; materia 
and materies, matter, though the latter usually signifies 
timber. The genitive and dative singular of these words is 
rarely found inflected according to the fifth declension. 
(Compare § 73, note 3.) 

4. Some verbal substantives of the fourth declension in us 
have another form in urn^ following the second declension 
— as eoentus and eventum, an occurrence; suggestus and 
suggestum, the hustings. (Compare § 71, note 5.) 

5. The following must be noticed separately : — 
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PW)8 and pUheSj gen. pldns and pld>ei^ or contracted, plehi; 
the former following the third, and the latter the fifth de- 
clension. 

Jugerum (an acre), of the second declension, has certain forms 
belonging to the third — ^namely, ablative jugere, genitive 
jiiuTu jugerum, and dative and ablative /tf^6rt6te«. 

Fames (hunger) belongs to the third declension, but has in the 
ablative always /ame, according to the fifth, instead oifamS, 

Requies (rest), gen. requietis, but makes the accusative and 
ablative both requietem, requiete and requiem^ requie. 

Gaus&pe, gatis&piSy and gaus&pum (a piece of woollen cloth), 
are neuter; the first two forms belong to the third, and 
the third to the second declension ; but there also exists the 
feminine gausaoa of the first, and the masculine gausapesy 
gen. is, of the tnird declension. 

Praesepe, gen. praesipis (a manger), is neuter ; but praes^es, 

gen. praesipis, is feminine, and praesipium is neuter. 
Tapes, gen. tapStis (a carpet), is masculine ; but tapUe, gen. 

tapetis and tapetum, are neuter. 
Ilia (a neut. plur.), the loins, makes its genitive plural Uium 

and iliorum, and Uie dative and ablative ilibus only. 
6. Some words have not only difierent terminations in the 

different cases, but the stem itself is different ; so that they 

may be regarded as different words ; e. g. — 
Femur (thigh), gen. femOris and feminis (from the obsolete 

femen), 
Jecur (liver), gen. Jecoris; but also Jedndris, Jocindris, and 

Jociniris, 
Juventus and Juventa (youth), ^en. juventutis and juventae, 

while Juventas (the goddess of youth) makes Juventatis. 
Senectus and senecta (old age), gen. senectutis and senectae; 

but the latter, Vik^ juventae, is used only in poetry. 
Pecus (cattle), when feminine, makes the genitive pecMis; 

when neuter, pecdris. There is also a plural pecua, dat. and 

abl. pecubus, 

Penus (provisions), gen. pendris, plur. pendra; but it is also a 
feminine of the fourth declension, gen. penus, and a neuter, 
penum, of the second. The two last forms do not occur in 
the plural. 

CoUuvio and colluvies (a mass of filth flowing together), are 
both feminine; the former of the third, and the latter ot the 
fifth declension. 

Scorpio and scorpius (a scorpion), are both masculine; the 
former of the third, and the latter of the second declension. 
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Note, Some Greek words, on being adopted into the Latin langaaoe, 
retained their original termination, and at the same time received a 
Latin one — as crater (a vessel for mixing wine and water), gen. cratSris, 
and the Latin form crcUera, ae; elephas (elephant), gen. elephaniis, and 
the Latin form elephantus, i; the masculine tiSLras (the tiara), and the 
Latin feminine U&ra; delphm (a dolphin), and deljmmis, 

§ 82. Some substantives, though they have only one form in 
the singular, have in the plural either two forms of different 
genders, or one form only, which, however, differs in gender 
from the singular : — 

Jocus (a joke), plur./oct and /oca. 

Locus (a place), plur. loca, places, but /oct, passages in books; 

this distinction, however, is not always observed. 
Carbasus (fem. linen), plur. carbasa, sail. 
Coeium (heaven), plur. coeli. 
Frenum (bit), plur. /rem B,nd frena. 
JRastrum (a hatchet), plur. rastri and rostra. 
Ostrea (oyster), plur. astreae and ostrea. 
Sibilus (a hissing), plur. sibUiy and in poetry sibila, 
TartaruLs f the lower world), plur. in poetry Tartara* 
Balneum (bath), plur. halneae, a pubuc bath-house. 
JBpulum (a solemn feast), plur. epulae, a meal. 
Vas (a vessel), belongs to the third declension, but follows 

in the plural the second, vasa, vasorum, vasis. 

Note, The only substantives of a reaUy irregular declension are 
Jupiter (or Jvppiier), which makes its genitive JSvis, the remiuning 
cases being regularlv formed firom Jovis; seneae (|an old man) makes its 
genitive «Sttw; nia (snow), fifmie; eupelleso (ftimiture), gen. supellectUie; 
caro (flesh), gen. oamis ; and vis Q^olence), though it makes tne accusa- 
tive and ablative vim and vt, yet has the plural vtres, virium^ viribusy &o. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

TERMINATIONS AND DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 83. Adjectives are words which denote qualities, peculia- 
rities, and properties of persons or things, provided these 
qualities, pecuharities, &c. are not regarded as independent 
existences. In fortis miles (a brave soldier), the word fortis 
is an adjective, denoting the quality as connected with, or 
attached tb, the soldier; but fortitudo (bravery), which 
likewise denotes a quality, is yet not an adjective, out a sub- 
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itantive, because the quality expressed by fortitude is regarded 
as an independent existence. 

§ 84. An adjectiye, therefore, is commonlj joined to a sub- 
stantive, with which it agrees in gender, number, and case. 
In order to make it agree in gender, an adjective must have 
three different terminations to mark the genders. This, how- 
ever, is not always the case, for some adjectives have only two 
terminations to mark the gender, one for the masculine and 
feminine, and the second for the neuter; while a large number 
have only one termination for all the genders. 

Note, What is here said of acijectives, holds good also of partioipleSy 
and many nnmerals and pronouns, which, as far as fheir form is con- 
cerned, must be regarded, and are treated, as adjectives. 

§ 85. There are only two classes of adjectives which have 
three distinct terminations for the three genders — namely, 
those in us and er, both forming the feminine in a and tne 
neuter in urn — as bonus (good), fem. bona, neut. bonum; 
amatus (beloved), fem. amata, neut. amatum; liber (free), 
fem. liberoy neut. liberum; niaer (black), fem. nigra, neut. 
nigrum. To these must be added the single adjective satur, 
fem. satura, neut. saturum. (§ 57, note 1.) 

Those adjectives which retain the e before the r in the geni- 
tive singular (see § 58), also retain that vowel in the femmine 
and neuter — as in liber, libera, liberum; while those which 
throw it out in the genitive, also drop it in the feminine 
and neuter — as niger, nigra, nigrum. 

Respecting the declension of these adjectives, it must be 
observed that the masculine and neuter forms follow the 
second declension, but the feminine in a the first. 

Note, It has already been observed that there are a number of 
adjectives and pronouns in t», a, um, which make theur genitive in all 
genders in ius, and their dative in t ; but they are regular in all other 
respects. (See § 58, note 3.) 

§ 86. There are, however, thirteen adjectives in er which 
make their feminine in is, and the neuter in e, all of which 
forms follow the third declension. (Compare § 65 (a) 2 and 
8 ; § 67. 5.) The three genders can be distinguished only 
in the nominative singular, since the declension of the mas- 
culine is quite the same as that of the feminine. These 
adjectives are : — 

Maso. Fem. Neut. 

aoer, ocrtB, acre (gen. acri8\ sharp. 

alacer^ alacris, (daere (gen. alacris), cneerfaL 
eampester, eampekrit, eampestre (gen. campestria), belonging to a plain or 
oelwer, celwris, oelebre (gen. Celebris)^ fkmoas. [field. 
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Maso. Fern. Neut. 

cder, ederts, oelere (gen. eeleris), swift. 

equester, equestris^ equestre (gen. equestris), equestrian. 

pcdvsteTj pabistriSf peUusire (gexL palustris), marshy. 

pedesUTf pedestris, pedestre (gen. pedestris), on foot. 

jMcfer, pvtris, jmltt (goou fnUiri8\ rotten. 

aakibery aakibris, aahbre (gen. sahAris), vholesome. 

Silvester, silvestriSj sdvestre u^en. silioesiris), woody. 

terrester, terrestris, ierrestre i^fen. terrestris), earthy. 

vclucer, volucris, vobicre (gen. volucris), swift, winged. 

Note I. These adjectives seem originaUy to have had only two ter- 
minations, is for both the masonline and feminine, and e for i^e neater ; 
and there are instances even in the very best writers, though chiefly in 
prose, in which the masculine ends, like the feminine, in », as Cic. De 
iXvin, iL 4 : locus Celebris, a famous place ; Caes. De BelL GaU. iL 18, 
and vi. 34. 

2. The names of months ending in «r are likewise a^ectives of this 
kind — as September, October, November, December, the masculine sub- 
stantive mensis (month) being understood to each of them. The 
feminine of these names of months occurs rarely in any other connec- 
tion except with the plurals calendae and idus— as ealendae Septembres, 
idua Novcmbres; but Horace also uses libertas Deeembris, the fireedom 
eqjoyed in December. The neuter is never used. 

I 87. Adjectives in is, and the comparatives in tor, have 
only two terminations — one for the masculine and feminine^ 
and the second for the neuter. Those in is make their neuter 
in e, and the comparatives in ior make their neuter in itis — as 
levis (masc. and fern.), leve (neut.), light ; pulehrior (masc. and 
fem.), pukhriits (neut.), handsomer. All the forms of these 
adjectives belong to the third declension ; both levis and kve 
mji^ing their genitive lems, and pulehrior as well as puJchrms 
make pulchrimris, (Compare § 65 (a) 3, (h) 3.) 

Note, There are twelve ac^eotives which have d(mble forms; one in 
us, a, UM, and the other in is, e — ^namely : — 

B^ft^us, a, um, and bifugis, e, with two yokes. 
£!xammtis, a, um, and esoMnimis, e, dead. 
Hilarus, a, um, and MUms, e, cheerful. 
Imbeeillus, a, um, and tmbeciUis, e, weak, imbecile. 
Imberbus, a, um, and ind)erbis, e, without a beard. 
Jnermus, a, um, and inermis, e, unarmed. 
In/renus, a, um, and injrems, e, without a bridle. 
MuUip^us, a, um, and muU^ugis, e, with many yokes. 
Quadrvfuffus, a, um, and qmdrijugis, e, with fbur yokes. 
Semiermus, a, um, and semiermis, e, half-armed. 
Semianimus, a, um, and semianimis, e, half-dead. 
Unanimus, a, um, and unanimis, e, unanimous. 

The ac^jectijres cusc^vcis, dedivis, and proclims, are sometimes likewise 
used as a<\|eotives of three terminations, ia us,a,um ; but only very 
rarely. 
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§ 88. All other adjectiyes have only one termination for all 

fenders, and all belong to the third declension. (Compare 
65 (6) 2.) For example, sapiens, wise ; felijn, happy ; legens, 
reading; concorSf unanimous; atroa;, atrocious; locuples, rich; 
memoTf remembering. But although in these adjectives the 
neuter is like the two other genders, still it differs from them 
by having, according to the general rule, the nominative, 
accusative, and vocative singular alike, and by the same cases 
of the plural ending in ia; hence the neuter nominative, 
accusative, and vocative of prudens is prudens, and the same 
cases in the plural are all prudentia, (Compare §§ 66 and 67.) 
Vetus (old), gen. veterU, alone makes the plural vetera. 

Note 1. The neuter plural of adjectives of one termination ocean 
only in those ending in ns, as, rs, aa:, ia, and ox; and in numeralB ending 
in plex — as eleganUa (firom elegatu), sapientia (firom mpieru), Larinatia 
(from Larincujf soUrtia (from solera), concordia (from eoncors), ienacia 
(from ietuu^f felioia (from feUx), atrooia (ftoxa atrox), aimplicia (from 
simplex). To these must be added the following : — aruxps, of two sides 
or doubtful; praeceps, precipitous; locuples, rich; ;>ar, equal; h^tes, 
blunt; teres, round; versicolor, of different colours. Some adjectives 
of one termination, which generally have no neuter plural, are never- 
theless used with neuter substantives in the dative and ablative plural 
—as steppUcibus verbis, with suppliant words; puberibtu (from pubes), 
JbUis, with full-grown leaves. 

2. Some adjectives have different forms, one being of three termina- 
tions, and the other of one — as (^uUmtus, a^m (wealthy^ and opulens; 
violerUus, a, um (violent), and violens. Dives (rich) is properly an 
adjective of one termination; but there is also a contracted form dis 
(gen. ditis), which makes its neuter dite, though it is of very rare occur- 
rence. 

d. A number of nouns which are in reality substantives, especially 
those ending in tor (fern, irix), and those compounded with /ex (from 
fado), and cola (from cob), are sometimes joined to other substantives, 
as if they were adjectives — as victor exerciius, a victorious army; uUrices 
deae. the avenging goddesses; artifia motus, an artistic movement; turfxi 
inoola, the inlmbiting crowd, or crowd of inhabitants. These expres- 
sions, however, occur more frequently in poetry than in prose. Some 
substantives of this kind, when used as adjectives, even form a neuter 
plural — as victricia arma (victorious arms), just as if victrix were a real 
a4)ective of one termination. Poets often take greater license, em- 
ploying not only such words as senex (an old man^, &ndjuvems (a young 
man), in the sense of ' old * and * young : * even tne Greek patronymics 
in as and is are used by them as mere a(\)ectives — as Pelws Iiasta, a 
Pelian spear; that is, a spear made of wood grown on Mount Pelion; 
Atuonis oni, the Ausonian coast; Hesperides aquae, Hesperian (western) 
waters. 

4. The following a^ectives are indeclinable : — > 

Frugi (discreet), properly a dative of the obsolete frux; hence homo 
frum, nomims/ruffi, nomines frugi, &c. 

Nequam (goodf for nothing) oocuzs only as a neuter in connection 
with the verbs esse and habere. 
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Opus and necesse (necessary) are likewise indeclinable, and occur 
only in connection with esse, 

Fraesto (ready or at hand) occors only with esse. 

Semis ^and a half^ occurs only in connection with numerals; and the 
conjunction et (and) being omitted, must be rendered by * and a half 
— as recipe uncias quatuor semis, take four ounces and a half. 

PoUs, neut. pote (able), occurs only in the nominative in connection 
with the verb esse, with which it is contracted into posse (to be able). 

Damnas (condemned) is used only as a law term in connection with 
the imperatives esto and sunlo. 

5. The following adjectives are deficient, having either not all cases 
or not both numbers : — 

O^ the feminine cetera, neut. ceierum (the other), the masculine nomi- 
native ceterus is not used; but all the other cases both of the singular 
and plural are very common. 

The genitive primoris (of the first) has no nominative ; but the 
plural primores is very common in the sense of * chiefe* or ' leaders.* 

Of soniis, puberis, and semin^cis (guilty, full-grown, and half-dead), the 
nominatives sons^ pvJ>fs, and seminex^ do not occur. 

The words ecclex, lawless; eccspes, hopeless, occur only in the nomi- 
native. 

Pauci (a few) and plerique (many, or the greater number) are used 
only in the plural; but the singular now and then occurs in connection 
with collective substantives — as pleraque nobUitas, the greater part of 
the nobility; pleraque juvenius, the greater part of the youths; plerusque 
exercitus, the greater part of the army. Plerique has no genitive, but 
that of pluritni supplies its place. 

The vocatives rmcte and macH are the only forms that occur of this 
adjective. It is said to be a compound of magis and audus, so that its 
meaning is * more increased,* or simply ' increased.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 89. As adjectives denote qualities, and as the same quality 
existing in two different persons or things may be in a higher 
degree in the one than in the other; and again, as among 
many persons or things possessing the same quality, one 
may possess it in the highest degree, every language has 
some means or other to express these different degrees. Their 
number is three — the Positive^ Comparative, and Superla- 
tive. The positive is the adjective in its fundamental form — 
as bonus, good ; felix, happy ; fortis, brave. When a compa- 
rison is instituted between two persons or things in regard to 
a quality they have in common, or when the same quality 

E 
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existing in the same object is compared with iteelf at different 
times, and when the result of the comparison is that tiie auality 
exists in one object in a higher degree than in the otner, or 
at one time in a higher degree than at another, the compa- 
rison is expressed b^ the comnarative ; e^,, he is wiser than 
his brother ; he is wiser now tnan he ever has been. When 
a comparison is instituted between more than two objects in 
regara to a quality which they have in common, and when 
the result of the comparison is that one possesses the quality 
in a higher degree than the others, or we may say in the 
highest degree, this degree is the superlative ; e.g,, he is the 
most dilisent of all my pupils ; Socrates was the wisest of aJl 
the Greeks, In all these points the Latin language follows 
the same principle as the English. 

Note. In one point, howerer, the Latin lan^^o&ge differs — namely, 
when we compare two different qualities ezistmg in the same object, 
we in English put only one of the adjectives in the comparative, while 
the Latin language has them both in the comparative; eg., my friend 
is more learned than juet^ where the Latin is jueter — amicus meua doatior 
mt ifuam justtor. The Latin language, moreover, frequently employs the 
oomparative in an elliptical manner, where we should say either * too* 
or * rather* — aa docHor, 'more learned,* namely, than should be; that 
is, * rather learned,' or * too learned.' In like manner the Latin lan- 
goage is very partial to the use of the suDerlative (as all southern 
nations are apt to apeak in strong terms) wnere we simply say * very' 
— as doctiesitnue may either mean ' the most learned man* or ' a very 
learned man.' It should be observed that when the result of a com- 
parison between two objects in regard to a common quality is that 
both possess the same in an equal degree, the comparison is indicated, 
in Liatin as in English, not by the comparative, but by certain particles 
joined to the positive; e.g., he is a« learned as his brother, aeoue doctus 
est ac frater; he ia as learned as he is troublesome, aequo aoctus est 
ao molestus. 

§ 90. The comparative degree is formed in Latin by the 
terminations ior (tor the masculine and feminine) and ius (for 
the neuter^ being substituted for the i or is of the genitive 
singular oi the positive — as opuleiUtLSj comp. qpulent-ioVf ius; 
samcM, comp. sapient^iory itis; sagax, comp. sefgac-ior, iusj 
it&r, comp. liber-4or.ius; pulcherfCom^.pulchr-ior, ius; levis, 
comp. leV'tOTf ius. Those adjectives in er which lose the e in 
the oblique cases, of course lose it also in the comparative — as 
in niger, nigrior, and mdcher, pulchrior. Sinister (left) alone 
has svmtenor, althougn its genitive is sinislri. All compaiu- 
tives follow the third declension, making their genitive in dm. 
(Compare § 66 (^) 8.) 

Note, From the oomparative of some acyeotivei there ia formed a 
aort of diminutive by attaching to the neuter the termination 
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durus (hard), comp. durius^ dim. duriit$e»Uus (^a. little harder) ; grandig 
(old), comp. ffrandius, dim. grandiusculua (a little older). 

§ 91. The superlative is formed by substituting* the termina- 
tion issimus, a, urn, for the t or is of the genitive singular of the 
positive— as opulentus, sup. opvlent-issimus, a, um; sapiens^ 
sup. sapient'issimus, a, um; sagaXy sup. sagac-issirmus, a, vm; 
levis, sup. ieV'issimus, a, um. 

Note. In early Latinity, the tennfaiation of the superlative was 
issUmuSf which form still occurs in poetry, and in Sallusi^ who is gene^ 
rally partial to ancient forms of words. 

§ 92. All adjectives ending* in er make the superlative by 
adding rtmuty a, um^ to the masculine nominative of the posi- 
tive — as pukiier, sup. pulchenimus; liber^ sup. Iiberrimu9; 
acer^ sup, acerrimus; cekber^ sup. ceifberrvmus, Vetus (old- 
gen, veter-is) likewise makes its superlative veterrimus, and 
nuperus (late, from nuper)f nuperrimus, Maturus (early) has 
two forms in the superlative, mahirissimus and maturrimtis, 
but the latter especially in the adverb maturrime. 

§ 93. The following adjectives in lis—facUis (easy\ diJUdRs 
(difficult), graeiUs (slender, thin), humilis (numole, low), 
simi&s (similar), and dUstmilis (dissimilar) — form their super* 
lative by adding Hmus to the stem — as^ctWttwtt*, difficil-limus, 
simil'Hmus, &c. All other adjectives in lis form their supei^ 
lative in the regular manner — as utilis, sup. util-issimus. 

§ 94. Adjectives ending in dicv^, ftcuSy and vdlus (from 
the verbs dico, facto, and vofo), ms^e the comparative by 
changing us into entior, and the superlative by changing 
us into entissimus, just as if the positive ended in ens — 
as maledicus (slanderous), comp. maledicentiorj sup. male- 
dicentissimus ; mwM^jcus (munincent), comp. munificemtMT^ 
sup. munificentissimus ; malevolus (ill-disposed), comp. mah' 
vcientior, sup. malevolentissimus. The two acyectives egSnus 
(poor or neeay) and provXdus (provident), likewise form their 
comparative and superlative from egens and providens, so that 
they have egentior^ pgentissimus^ and providentior, providenHf^ 
smus. 

The masculine and neuter of all superlatives follow the 
second declension, and the feminine the Urst. 

Note. The participles of the present ending in ns, and those of the 
perfect jiassiYe in us, are likewise capable of forming degrees of com- 
parison, if they have the meaning of an a^ective — as amans (loving), 
oomp. amaniior, super, amantisnmia; doetus (taught or learned), cotap, 
doctior, super, doctissimus. But the future participle in urus and the 
gerundive in ndus have no degrees of comparison. 

§ 95. Some adjectives form their degrees of comparison in 
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an irregular manner, or rather from obsolete words and diffe- 
rent stems — as, 



Positive. 

Bonus, good, 
Malus, bad, 
Mapnua, great, 
MuUuSf much, 

Parvus, small, 

Nequam, good for nothing, 

Frugi, cheerful, 



Comparative. 
meUor, ius, 

mqjor, majus, 
pita (sen, plurts), 
plura^ jplures, plurcu 
minor, minus, 
nequior, ius, 
Jruffalior, ius. 



Superlative. 
optimus, a, um, 
pessimus, a, um, 
maximus, a, um, 
plurimus, a, um, 

minimus, a, um, 
nequissimus, a, um. 
frugalissimus, a, um. 



Senex (an old man) and juvenis (a young man), although 
substantives, yet have a comparative senior and junior ^ but 
no superlative, the place of which is supplied by natu maan^ 
mtM and natu minimus. 

Note, MuUus properly signifies * much,* but in poetry it is also used 
in the sense of 'many' — as muUa tabula, many a table; multa viotima, 
many a victim. The same is the case with plurimus, which in the 
singular signifies ' a great many* — as plurima avis; that is, plurimae aves, 
a great many birds. Both words, however, commonly occur only in 
the plural. The comparative pltu exists in the singular only in the 
neuter gender (nom. and ace. plus, gen. pluris, and abl. plure), and is 
used as a substantive ; but the plural plures (masc. and fern.), plura 
(neut.), is complete, gen. plurium, dat. pluribus, &c, 

§ 96. Some adjectives have two irregular forms of the 
superlative, and sometimes with a slight difference in mean- 
ing—as, 



Positive. 
exterus, being without, 

infonu, being below, 
superus, being above, 



poslcrus, one who follows, posterior. 



Comparative. Superlative. 

exterior, outer, extrhnus (rarely exttmus), 

the last. 
inflmus, or contracted, Imus, 
supremus, the last in point 

of time, and summus, the 

highest. 
postremus, the last, and 

postumus, one bom after 

nis father*8 death. 



inferior, 
superior. 



Note. Three out of the four positives hero given, in/erus, supcnts, 
vnd posterus, do not occur in the nominative masculine, but the other 
genders and the oblique cases do occur. The plural exteri is used in 
the sense of 'foreign;* superi in the sense of *the gods of heaven;' 
in/eri in the sense of ' the gods of the lower world;* and posteri in the 
sense of ' descendants.* 

§ 97. There are a few comparatives and superlatives to which 
there is no adjective in the positive, and wnich are generally 
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derived from adverbs, though some of them camiot be so 
derived— namely, 

Comparatiye. Superlative. 

dierior, situated on this side, ciHmuSf from the adverb eitra, 

ulterior, placed beyond, uUimus, from the adverb tUira, 

mterioTf interior, iniimiis, frt>m the adverb inirct. 

propior, nearer, proximtis, frt>m the adverb prope. 

deterior, inferior, deterrimus, the lowest. 

ocior, quicker, ocissimus, (the Greek «5««f). 

potior, preferable, potissimus, from the obsolete potts, 

§ 88, note 4. 

prior, first of two, primus, frt>m the adverb prae, 

sequior, sequius, or secius, less good, from the adverb secus. 

anterior^ being before another, from the adverb ante. 

Note 1. Tlie following acHeotives have a superlative, but no compsr 
rative : — diversus (different), diversissimus ; falsus (false), /alsissimus ; 
indUus (fEunous), inclitissitnus ; novus (new), novissimus; sacer (sacred), 
sacerrimus. Vetus has veterrimus, but vetustus, which has the same 
meaning, furnishes the comparative vetustior, and has also a superlative 
vetustissimus, 

2. Many adjectives, especially such as are derived from verbs, and 
end in Uis and W.is, together with those in tlis, derived from substan- 
tives, have a comparative, but not a superlative. But this rule is not 
without exceptions, among which may be mentioned amabilis (amiable^, 
ttobilis (noble), ignobilis (ignoble), mobUis (moveable), fertiUs (fertile), 
utUis (useful). 

§ 98. There are many adjectives which cannot have any 
degrees of comparison at all, because they denote qualities 
which cannot be conceived to exist in a higher or lower 
degree than that in which they commonly appear. This is 
chiefly the case with those which denote the material of which 
something is made, ongin, and a definite time — as aureus^ 
golden; ar^^i^^t^, made of silver ; Zi^Tt^t^, wooden; RomanuSj 
Boman; patemus, paternal; hibemuSy winterly; hodiemus, 
belonging to this aay ; vivus, alive ; exanimisj dead ; caecus, 
blind; sinister ^ left-handed; a^^r, black; surdttSy^&2ki\ jejunuSj 
not having breakfasted ; and many others. But it must be 
observed that when such Words assume a figurative meaning, 
a comparative may still be used : e.g, caecus, in the sense of 
' a person who cannot see,' has no comparative ; but when it 
denotes moral blindness, we may say, e.g, ' this man is more 
blind to the truth than another.' So also sinister cannot 
have a comparative in its primary meaning, but in the sense 
of ' awkward' it may have one. 

§ 09. Many adjectives do not form their degrees of com- 
parison in the orainary way, by means of terminations, partly 
oecause the affixing of the terminations to the stem would 
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produce a disagreeable sound, and partly for other less obrious 
reasons. Adjectives of this class express the comparative 
degree by adaing the adverb magis (more), and the superla- 
tive by adding maxime (most) to the positive — as pos. www^tw 
(fit), comp. magis idoneus^ sup. maonme idonetts* This is the 
case — 

1. With all adjectives ending in us in which the us is preceded 
by a vowel — as idoneus; dubiuSy doubtful; neceaoriius, 
necessary. 

Note. Ab qu counts only fot o or A; (see § 4, note), adjectives in which 
U8 is preceded by qu hAve thek regular comparative and suporiative-^ 
as antiquus (ancient), anHquior^ anHquissimus* Some adjectives ending 
in utts also oocasionsJly form their degrees of comparison in the ordi- 
nary way — as strenutts (strenuous), «^renmor, strenuissimus ; assiduus (assi- 
duous), assiduior, asHdtUstimuB ; bo also vactuu (empty), exiauua (small). 
Ac^eotives in iua rarely form their degrees, but ^ they do, they cast 
out the i of the stem — as norius (hurtful), comp. noseior for nostiior; 
industrius (industrious), comp. industrior tot indtUiriior; egregius (dis- 
tinguished), comp. egregior for egregiwr. Of those in u», the only ones 
which have a superlative are egregitis, egregiisaimtu^ and pius (pious), 
fUssimui. 

2. Many adjectives which are compounds of verbs or substan- 
tives, such as those ending in ger and fer (from gero and 
fero), and many others — as ignivomus, fire-spitting ; degener, 

degenerate ; discolor, of diiferent colours ; inops, poor : 
magnanimuSf generous. Those ending in aicus, Jlcus, and 
volus (from dice, faciOy volo ; see § 94T, however, as well as 
those compound.ed with arSy mens, and cor, may have their 
regular degrees — as i^MrSy sollerSy demenSy amenSy concorSy 
discorSy vecors, 

8. Most derivative adjectives ending in alis, dris, hunduSy 
icuSy UiSy idvAy IwtSy. ivus, (jTUSy tlmiiSy ulus — as naturaliSy 
natursd ; furiimnduSy full of fury; modicuSy moderate: seniliSj 
peculiar to an old man ; rabidus, rabid; peregrimts, foreign; 
JurtivuSy thievish ; canoruSy sonorous ; quendusy quarrelsome; 
legitimus, legitimate. To these must be added the adjectives 
ending in dtuSy derived from substantives-* as barbatuSy 
bearded ; cordatilSy prudent or wise. 

Note, There are several exceptions to this rule. Some of these ad- 
jectives have both the comparative and the superlative— as UberaUa 
(liberal), hotpiUAU (hospitahle), dwmua (divine). Others have only the 
eomparative — as rusOcus (rustic), aequalis (equal), capitaUs (mortal), 
noptuaris (popular), regalia (kingly), tmtUarU (wholesome), civiUa (be- 
looging to a citizen), tempettivut (in proper time). 

4. The following adjectives have no regular degrees, though 
there are no apparent reasons for the deficiency, and they 
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iniist^ accordingly, be Temembered sepmtdy: — oJhmit, 
aoiiftthing;ea<Hceu«,&lIiiig or fragile; eahmSflmd; eurmtf^ 
crodLed; fenu, wild; ffnanUj knowing; ktcer and mutUu^f 
mutilated; kattUj tired; m&IioeriSj middling; memory 
mindfol; miru9, wondeiral; nmmSj indnstrioiis; rudUy 
rode ; trus^ fierce. 

Ncie^ Sometimes an adUeetlTe, instead of being pat ia the soparia- 
tive, has per (Chreek m^S oeyond or above measure) prefixed to it — 
as permoffnus, pereommodtu. Others take pros in a smiihv se n s e as 
praeffeUdus (very cold). Adjeotiyes thus oompoonded with ptr or prcm 
have BO decrees of eoBBpanson, azoept prmefarm (illostrioos), which is 
treated as a simple adjective, and aceordingW has its degiaea prat- 
darior and praedarissimus. It should farther be observed that poets 
sometimes form the comparative and superlative of sach adjectives as 
nsaally form their degrees in the regalar mamier by the adverbs nu^ 
and maxime. 



CHAPTER XV. 

NUMERALS. 

§ 100. Most numerals are in realiW adjectives denoting 
number — as one man {unus homo), ike first man (primus 
homo), temi milites, three and tbree soldiers together ; duphpB 
numerus, the double number. Only one class ai numersJs 
belongs to the adverbs — as semei, once ; bis, twice ; ter, thrice. 
All numerals are divided into six classes:— 1. Cardinal rut- 
merals, or those which simply denote the niunber of objects, 
and answer to the question ' how many?' — as one, two, 
three ; 2. Ordinal numerals, or those indicating the order or 
succession of objects — as the first, second, uiird; 3. DiV 
tributive numercds, or those which denote how many eadi 
time — as terni, three each time; 4. MvUipticaiiive numerals^ 
denoting how many fold a thing is — as triples, threefold; 
5. Proportional numerals, denoting how many times more 
one thing is than another — as triplum, three times as much; 
and lastly, 6. Adverbial numerals, denoting how many times 
a thing happens or is done — as quater^ four timea« 

§ 101. The first three cardinal numerals — unus, a, um (one); 
dw^, duae, duo (two) ; and tres, tria — are declinable ; the reaL 
up to two hundred, are indeclinable, but from two hundrea 
up to a thousand they are declinable, and have three termi- 
nations for the three genders. MUU^ one thousand, is «a 
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indeclinable adjective, but it baa aplural, mt7/»a, wbich is 
declinable, and used as a substantive. The Latin lang'uage 
has no words to express any higher units than 1000 ; such 
as a million, billion, &;c. must be expressed by a para- 
phrase in the form of a multiplication. Hence a million is 
said to be Hen times a hunared thousand,' decies centena 
millia; two millions, accordingly, is vicies centena millia — 
that is, twenty times a hundred thousand; centies centena 
miliiaf a hunared times a hundred thousand — that is, ten 
millions, &c. 

The following table contains the principal cardinal nume- 
rals, according to which all others may be formed : — 

1. I. untUf una, unum. 

2. II. duo, dttae, duo. 

3. III. treSf trio. 

4. IIII. or lY. qnaiuor, 

5. y. quinque, 

6. VL »ex, 

7. VII. septem. 

8. VIII. octo. 

9. IX. or VUII. nofoem. 

10. X. decern, 

11. ' XI. undecim. 

12. XII. duodecim, 

13. XIII. tredeeim, or decern et tree (iria), or tree (iria) et decern. 

14. XIV. quatuordeem, 

15. XV. quindecinu 

16. XVL sedeoim, sesedeeim, or decern et sea, 
17* XVII. decern et sepiem, or septemdedtn, 

18. XVIII. decern et acta, or duodeviginti, 

19. XIX. decern et novem^ or undeviginH, 

20. XX. viginU, 

21. XXL vmuB (a, um) et vigmU, or viginti unus (a, um). 

22. XXIL duo uiuae) et vigtnti, or v^nii duo (duae), 

23. XXIII. ires {iria) et viginti, or viginti tree (trio), 

24. XXIV. quatuor et viginti, or viginti quatuor, 

28. XXVIII. duodetriginta, more rarely odo et viginti, or viginti ocUi,^ 

29. XXIX. undetriginUi, more rarely novem et viginti, or viginti 
80. XXX. triginta, [novem, 
31. XXXI. unus {a, um) et triginta, or triginta unus (a, um), 

40. XL. quadraginta, 

50. L. quinquaginta, 

60. LX. sexagirUa, 

70. LXX. septuaginia, 

80. LXXX. octoginta, 

90. XO. nonaginta, 

99, IC. or XCIX. nonaginta novem, or novem et nonaginta, or undeoentum, 

100. C. centum, 

101. CI. centum et unus (a, um), or centum unus, 

102. CII. centum et duo (auae), or centum duo, 
200. CC. duoenti, ae, a. 
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300. CCC. trecenii, ae, a, 

400. CCCC. guadrinfferUif ae, a, 

500. D. or ID. quingerUi, ae, a, 

600. DC. sexoentif ae, a. 

700. DOG. sepUngenti, ae, a, 

800. DOGC. octtngentiy oe, a. 

900. DGCCC. nongentif ae, a. 

1000. '^, or CIO, miUe. 
2000. CIOCIO. or MM. duo miUia, or bis miUe. 
3000. CIOCIOCID. or MMM. tria millia, or ter milU. 

5000. loo. quinque mUUa^ or qmnquks tniUe. 

10,000. CCIOO. decern miUia, or decies mille, 

100,000. CCCIOOO. centum millia, or oenties mille. 

Note, 1. It is unnecessary here to inquire into the origin of the 
Latin symbols for numbers ; suffice it to say, that C and M alone seem 
to be real letters, and the initials of centum and mille. The other lead- 
ing symbols are 1=1, V = 5, X= 10, L = 50, C= 100, Ip or D = 500, 
M or CIO ^= 1000. In reading the Latin symbols, the following points 
must be observed: — 1. Two symbols of equal value are added together 
— as II =3 2, CC = 200. 2. A symbol of less value before one of greater 
is subtracted — as IX = 9, XC = 90. 3. A symbol of less value after 
one of greater is added — as XI = 11, CX =110. 4. Each inverted C 
(0) after the symbol 10 (500), indicates that the latter must be multi- 
plied by ten, so that 100 is 5000, and 1000, 50,000. 5. When we 
place as many C before I as there are inverted after it, we double 
the numbfer— as 100 = 5000, but CCIOO = 10,000 ; again, 1000 = 
50,000, but CCCIOOO = 100,000; and a million would accordingly be 
expressed by CCCCIOOOO. 

2. From the above table it will be seen that in all the numbers 
between 20 and 100 we may put the smaller number either with el 
before the greater, or without the et after the greater — as v^nii unus, 
or unus et viginti, twenty-one, or one-and-twenty. For the numbers 
18, 19, 28, 29, 38, 39, 48, 49, 58, 59, 68, 69, 78, 79, 88, 89, 98, 99, the 
expressions in the form of a subtraction by means of de are more fre- 
quent than the others. Hence it is more advisable to say, duodeviginti^ 
undeviginti, duodeirigintaf undetr^nta, undecentum, &c. than decem et odo, 
decern et novem, octo et vigintif novem et v^niif &c. Above 100, the 
greater number always precedes the smaller either with or without et — 
as mille urnis, or miUe et unus; centum sexaginia, or centum et sexaginta; 
ndlle trecenii nonaginta novem, or mille et trecenii nonaginta novem, 

§ 102. In regard to the declension of untis, a, um^ it has 
already been remarked (§ 58, note 3) that it is one of those 
adjectives which form the genitive in all genders in ius^ and 
the dative in %; and that in the other cases the masculine and 
neuter follow the second declension, and the feminine the first. 

Note, It should be observed, however, that now and then we meet 
with the genitive masculine uni, and with the dative wio, or in the 
feminine ttnoe; but these are irregularities. Notwithstanding its 
meaning the numeral unus occurs also in the plural (uni, unae, una\ 
but only when joined to such substantives as have no singular — as unae 
nuptiae, one marriage ; unae litterae^ one letter ; una castra^ one camp. 
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The singular as well as the pkund ot umu is also used in the seaie of 
* alone,* or * the same' — as uni Bomam, the Bomans alone; unia moribuSf 
with the same manners; tmtu Orooduu, Qraoohus alone. 

§ 103. Duo and trei of eonne occur only in the plural, and 
are declined as follows :«* 

Maso. Fem. Nent M. A:F. Neut. 



Nom. dtu>f duae, duo. 

Gen. duOrunif dudrimif duOrttnu 

Dat. duobuB, duabus, duObm, 

Ace. duds (or duo), duds, duo, 
Abl. duSbua, dudotu, duSbua. 



Nom. treif trio. 
GteiL tnuMf tnuM* 
Dftt. irHbuSf tHlrtts, 
Aoe. iresy trio. 
AbL irwiSf tr'ibus. 



Note. The word ambo, ambae^ ambo (both^ is deoUned like duo. The 
genitive plural of duo is sometimes duum^ mstead of <2iM>r»oi— m dumn 
mUUmmf of two thooaand. 

% 104. Centum itself is indeclinable, but dueentiy ae, a; 
trecentif ae^ a; quadringenti, &;c. down to nongenti^ are aU 
^itral adjeetives, the masculine and neuter of which follow 
tiie second declension, and the feminine the first. Mille is 
commonly treated as an indeclinable adjective, and is accord- 
ingly joined to any case of a substantive ; but it has a comr 
plete plural, miUia, gen. milUum, dat. miUUms, &c. which is 
regar^d as a substantive of the neuter gender — as dtta millia, 
tria milliay quatuor miHia, multa miUia^ &c. and is accordingly 
followed by the s^enitive of the objects counted — as tria mulia 
militumj 8000 soldiers. 

Note. Mille also is sometimes used as a sabstantire, foRowed by a 
genitive — as mUle miUiwn, 1000 soldiers; but this generally happens 
onbr in sentences where mille is either nominative or aoousative. 
In the other oases, it does not occur except in connection with mitUa; 
e.g., ewm octo fnHHbus peditum. miUe emtitum, ^with 8000 foot and 1000 
horse;* where mille. like mHiibue, is in the ablative. When smaller 
(a(i(jeotive) numerals follow after mHUOf and the name of the objects 
counted follows after the smaller numerals, it is in the same case as 
mUliOf and not in the genitive — as oaesi ntnt tria millia eeocoeiUi viginii 
milites (for miUium) — ^^ there were slain 3620 soldiers;' but if the name 
of the objects counted precedes the word miiUiay it is conmionly in the 
senitive — as Cae»a/r Gculorum duo miUia quiftgtmioe eex oepU — ^'Caesar 
look 2506 Gauls prisoners.* 

The expressions bie mille, ier miSe, quater miUe, &o. occur more com- 
monly in poetry than in prose. 

§ 105. Ordinal numerals are adjectives of three teimina- 
lions — ^masculine us, feminine a, neuter um. With the excep- 
tion of primus and secundus, they are all formed from the 
otrdinal numerals. The following table contains the principal 
ordinal numerals, according to which all the others may be 
formed: — 
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1. primus, the first. 

2. $ecundu8 or a&er, the second. 

3. teriiuSj the third. 

4. quartus, the fourth. 
& ^fWM^M, the fifth. 
4L temtus, the sixth. 

7. Mp^tmaw, the sereoth. 

8. octavuSy the eighth. 

9. Montis, the ninth. 

10. decimnsy the tenth. 

11. un<iecimu8f the eleventh. 

12. duodecimuSy the twelfth, &o. 

13. tertius decimusy rarely decimms et tertius. 

14. qttaritu deeimu8f rarely ifsctiniM et quariuSf &o. 

15. ^'ff/M tlectmtu; 

16. 3§trius deeimua. 

17. teptimus dectmits, 

18. difadMncBftmiM, lar^y oototntf dwimM. 

19. ttncttfoioMMnact, raiely nomna dteuHms. 

20. vtatfMmw (or vigmmm»)» 

21. tuNtf «^ moenmtif (tmm «t tnemma^ tmum «t «MMtm«m)» mom 

larely jurimua tl vitmmua^ oat viommut primms, 

22. €tUer (rarely ucumM) et vtoeMmtw, vioeeinuta aiUery or duo et 
22i. tertiua et vkedmusy Of fncmmite tertutem [vtceeimme, 
24. OMarhw «^ vieetimuSf or «»o«Mmtf gwortef, &c 

28. duodeirioeeimmf more sarely octaime et vicesinutey and «ioMMintf 

29. undetricesimuSy more rarely mmtts et vioesitnuSf and vtceMm«« 
30^ irieeeimtUy or /rt^wn'miM. [hoimm. 
31. primue et triceemut, irieeeinuts primmif or umu et trioe tmu t. 

(See ahove, 20.) 
38. duodBquadragegimuSy more xaxely octomua et iriouinuUy or 1ric&- 
simus octavue, 

89. undemtadragesimue, more rarely nonus et triceeimus, or trioesimus 
40. quaaragesimus. [nomu, 
50. ^ttM^uoj^mttf. 

60. se.Tape«t7nt». 
70. eeptttagesimus. 
80. octogesimus, 

90. nonagesimus, 

100. oen^'mtM. 

101. centesimue primus, 
110. oen^Mtrntw efeetmtM. 

124. ceniesimus vioesimui quartus, 

200. ducentesimus, 

300. trecentesimus, 

400. quadringentesimus, 

500. quingeniesimus, 

600. sexcentesimus. 

700. septingentesimus. 

800. octingentesimus, 

900. nongeniesimus, 
1000. miuesimus, 
2000. hismiUeeimus. 
3000. ter millesimus, &0. 
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10,000. dedes mtUesimtu, 
100,000. centies millesimtu, 
1,000,000. dedes centies millesimus. 

Note 1. Primus is properly a superlative, and denotes ' the first 
among many.* There is another form, priory properly a comparative, 
which accordingly is used only when two objects are spoken of. When 
only two objects are spoken of, ' the second * is always expressed by 
aUer: otherwise aUer — alter means * the one — the other.^ In the word 
unusetvicesimus the unus is declinable like vicesimus; but sometimes wo 
find unetvicesimus, unetvicesima. in which the un remains unchanged 
throughout all cases. In sucn forms as undetricesimus and duodetri- 
cesimtcSf the un and duo are indeclinable. 

2. The years before and after the birth of Christ, after the founda- 
tion of Rome, or of any other era, are expressed in Latin by ordinal 
numerals — as 1847 is anno miUesimo odingeniesimo quadragesimo septimo; 
all words being here in the ablative. 

3. From ordinal numerals are derived a class of numerals in anus, to 
which the English language has nothing oorrespondinff — as primanuSf 
secundanus, tertianus, vicesimanus, &c.; they denote the division or class 
to which any one belongs, but are chiefly used to denote the particu- 
lar legion to which a Roman soldier belonged — as vicesimanus, one who 
belongs to the 20th legion. In consequence of the word legio being 
nnderstood, the first numeral in a compound is generally feminine — as 
ierHadedmanus, one of the 13th legion; quarta dedmanus, one of the 
14th legion; teriia et vicesimanus, one of the 23d legion; but we also 
find such forms as unetvicesimanuSf duoetvuxsimanus, 

§ 106. Distributive numerals answer to the question quoteni? 
' how many each time?' They are used only in the plural, 
and are adjectives of three terminations, t, ae, a. The Eng- 
lish language has no corresponding numerals, but has 
recourse to circumlocution — as terni militesy three soldiers 
each time. 

The following table contains the leading distributive nu- 
merals : — 



1. nnffuUf aCf a, one each time, or 

one by one. 

2. hini^ two each time. 

3. temi (trint), three each time. 

4. quatemi, 

5. quinu 

6. sent* 

7. septini, 

8. odOui, 

9. novSni, 

10. dim. 

11. undini, 

12. duodSni, 
18. iemideni, 

14. quatemi deni, &o. 

18. odom dmd^ 6r duodedoem. 



19. novenif or undevicenu 

20. vicini, 

21. vioeni dn^t, 

22. viceni bintf &c. 
30. tricSni. 

40. quadragSni, 

50. quinqua^i, 

60. sexapent, 

70. sepiuoffeni. 

80. octogeni. 

90. nonageni, 
100. centini, 
200. duceni, 
300. ireceni, 
400. quadringenu 
500. quingmu 



600. 

7oa 

800. 

9oa 
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1000. tii^tUa muBiOj or aiimily 
200a bima mOUa. [anffio. 

3000. termamOUa. 
10,000. iUna wdUia, 



NaWL The genitive of an these miinenls in the mitsciiliiie and neater 
is more eommonlj um than orunu Instead (^ the eompoond nnmerala 
vicemi bini, &c. we may also say, &t«t ei vicati, or bhu ricemij &e. ' A 
tiioasand each time,* *• two thoi^nd eaeh time,' &c ahoald, according 
to analogy, be expressed by miUeni, Us muBeni, &c. ; bat this fonn does 
not occor, and mstead of it, we find tl^ foims giresi in the table, sngmla 
mUUa, ftma miBia, tema mUUa^ &c. Instead of singula miUia, we also 
find simi^ milUa, joovided the distribatiTe meaning is clear from the 
context — as sitKnilis miUia talemta dedit, * he gave to each a thoasand 
talents.* For the same reason we may ose the cardinal numerals in- 
stead of the distribatives in any case where the distribatiTe natare is 
indicated by any other word (especially sinffuU) in the claase — as 
simgtUis denaru trtcenti (for irecem) imperabatdwr. 

2. IHstribatiTes are ased instead of cardinals when joined to sab- 
stantives which have no singular, or of which the jdiual has a diffe- 
rent meaning frtm that of the singular — as bima castra, two camps; 
bimte litterae, two letters; binae aedes, two houses. In tins case, how- 
ever, it is customary to use tou, ae, a, and frmt, a«, a, instead of sirngmU 
and term. W<»ds which have a different meaning in the singular and 
plural deserve particular attention, e.g. binae litterae ragnmes two 
letters or episties, but duae litterae, two letters of the alphabet ; dmae 
aedes, two temples, but Unae aedes, two houses. 

3. Distributives, from the nature of their meaning, are employed in 
multiplication in connection with the adverbial numerals— as bis bina, 
twice two; quater septeni dies, four times seven days; bis setti pnerij 
twice six boys. In poetry, however, cardinal numenUs are often used 
in multiplication insftead of distributives — as bis quinque for bis ^vun, 
twice five. 

4. Distributive numerals are sometimes used in speaking of things 
which exist m pairs — as bim oculi, the two eyes. Poets even go so tu 
as to use them entirely in the sense of cardinal numerals — as bina 
hastiUOf two lances; and sometimes also use them in the singular 
— as 6mtim eorpusj a double body; sepleno gwngUey with a sevaaftdd 
whirlpooL -» 

5. There is a class of numeral adjectives ending in arius which are 
derived from distributive numerals; they denote of how many equal 
parts or units a thing consists — as numems binartus, a number consist- 
ing of two units; versus senarius, a verse consisting of six equal parts 
or feet; nummus denarius (or denarius alone), a coin containing ten 
equal parts; vir odogenarius, a man who has lived eighty years. On 
the same analogy we should have singularius and millenarius; but the 
forms singularis and milliarius are more commonly used. 

§ 107. Multiplicative numerals answering to the question 
^how many fold?' (quotuplex?) all end in plex, and are 
adjectives of the third declension (gen. pltcis), and of one ter^ 
mination for all genders. Few of them seem to have been in 
use; the foUowing* are those which actually occur in Latin 
writers:— 
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dufkew, twofold. 
inplea, threefold. 
quddrupleXf fourfold. 



quincupleXy fivefold. 
sepfempl&t, sevenfold. 
decempleXy tenfold. 
centumpkXf a hundredfold. 



§ 108. Proportional numerals answer to the question quota- 
fius? 'how many times more?' They are adjectives ending 
ukplus, a, um; but we scarcely ever Und them in any other 
tJum the neuter gender. The only numerals of this class 
i^ch occur in Latin writers are : — 



1. aimpUUf a, urn, simple. 

2. dupUUf CL um, twice as much. 
& InpUuy thrioe as much. 

4. quadruplus, four times as much. 

5. quinouplus, five times as much. 



7. «^]Df»pZt», seven times asmnch. 

8. octuplus, eight times as much. 
10. decupluSf ten times as much. 

IOOL centuphUf a hundred times as 
much. 



§ 109. Adyerbial numerals denoting repetition answer to 
^ question 'how often?' quoUes or quotiens? As adverbs, 
they are not susceptible of any inflection. 



L Min«2^onoe. 

2. bit, twice. 

3. ier, thrice. 

4. quaier, four thnes. 

5. quinqtUes, five times, &o. 
d. maieg (or tearieiu). 

7« teptiei (or septieut, &e). 

8. octie$. 

9. novies. 
10. deciet, 
IL WMitctet. 
ISi duodeoUt, 

1& ivdeokt OT tredeeies, 

14. quaterdeeies m quatuordedet, 

15. quinquiesdedes or quindedes, 

16. «0M»eM00ief or sedioUi, 
17< teptiet deoies* 

18. dttocieoMjiew or ostMsiiboie^ 

19. vm20o»ae«or 
90. 
SI. 
22. 



a wn rf ef «i0Mt or viotef ismeL 
bit et vieitt or viciM 6m. 



23. teretfdaesorvideskrf&io. 

30. tridet, 

40. quadragiet. 

50. quinquagiet* 

60. ttmagiet. 

70. •gDfoa^e«9. 

80. odogiet, 

90. nofia^rt6«. 
100. ceniies. 

ISO. O0»ft«9 fncsef or oeft^ies e^ 
200. dttcen^ies. [tnoies. 

800. treomties, 
400. qitadrimgefdiet, 
500. ^Kt'i^wil^ 
600. texcenties, 
700. «gD<t}^0n^M. 
800. octingmties, 
900. nongeniits, 
1000. mi^. 
2000. K»ma2i«t,&o. 
10,000. iieo»M millies, 
100,000. c0R^t«« mt/^MC 



iVb^ 1. Besides the above adverbial numerals, which are formed 
frtym cardinal numerals, there are some others f^m ordinal numerals, 
wUch end in o (abl.) and «m (aoous. neut.) — as primum and primo, 
tmnuMhim and tecwndo, terUum aad torfM, ftfortom and quarto, ^fcc 
JPrtmum generally signifies ' for the first time,' and prime * at first,^ or 
' at the Mginning.* Instead of teoundwn, * for the second time,* iterum 
bused; tecundo signifies 'secondly,' but it is more common to use 
ddnde or turn instead of it. In the remaining numbers, the forms 
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cndiBg in are icanely ever need. * For the lact tiiii« * it tdHntrntj 
^^remwnif (a extremwn, 

2. There is a regular series of compound suhatantiyes, formed of 
numerals and the substantives anntis (year), dies (day), and vir (man) 
— as bienmuniy trienrUumf quadrienniumf seasetmrnm, Beptaenmum, a period 
of two, three, four, six, and seven years; bidmtm^ iriduum, quainduwm^ 
a space of two, three, and four days. There were at Rome sevetal 
commissions composed of two, three, or more persons, and the different 
oommianonerB, accordingly, were called duumviri, iramri or triumfomf 
quafmofviri, qumquemri, deoemviri, quindecimviri, oeniutmnri, &0. A 
member of such a commission was called duumvir, triumvir, decemvir, 
&0. To these compounds we may add the derivative a^jeotiyea 
himms, irimus, and quadrimus, a child of two, three, and four years. 

§ 1 10. Fractional numbers are always expressed in Latin 
hj pars (part) — as dimidia pars, i ; tertia pars, \ ; quarta pars, 
i ; quinta pars, | ; sea;ta pars, L &c. When the number of 
parts in a fractional number is less by one than the number 
of parts into which the whole is divided — as |, |, f, &c. the 
fractions are expressed simply b;^ duae, tres, quatuor, &c. to 
which partes is understood, and it must be coneeivea thus: 
two parts out of three, three parts out of four, four parts 
out of five. &c. All other fractions are expressed just 
as in En^lisn — as {, daae quintae; }, tres quintae; f, quatuor 
9eptimae; f, quinque septimae, kc, partes being understood. 
Sometimes, however, fractions are expressed by circumlocu- 
tion — ^as i, dimidia quarto, one-half of a iburui ] |, dimidia 
pars et tertia — that is, one-half and one-third. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

PRONOUNS. 



§ 111. Pronouns are words which supply the place of a 
substantive, or refer to a substantive mentioned either be- 
fore or after — as Ego, I; tu, thou; nos, we; vos, you; 
Jiomo qui laudat, the man who praises; ille vir, that man. 
The pronouns ego, tu, nos, and w*, supplying the place of 
names, may be regarded as substantives, and convey a full 
meaning 1^ themselves ; whence they are called substantive 
pronouns, or, less correctly, personal pronouns. All otJier 
nronotms may be regarded as adjectives, their meaning not 
being complete without a substantive either expressly added 
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or understood. Hence their di£Perent forms for the di£Perent 
genders, to accommodate themselves to the substantives to 
which they belong. 

§ 112. All pronouns are divided into seven classes. 
1.. Substantive pronouns — as ego^ tu, nos, vos. 

2. Adjunctive pronouns — as ipsCy ipsa, ipsuniy self. 

3. Demonstrative pronouns — as hie, hftec^ hoc, this ; iste, ista, 
Utud, that; ilkj ilia, illud, that; is, ea, id, and its deriva- 
tive, idem, eadem, idem, 

4. Possessive pronouns — meus, a, um; tuua, a, um; suus, a^ 
um; noster, nostra, nostrum; vester, vestra, vestrum, 

5. Relative pronouns — qui, quae, quod, and its compounds, 
quicumque and quisquis, 

6. Interrogative pronouns — quis, quae, quid, and qui, quae, 
quod, 

7. Indefinite pronouns — as aliquis, aliqua, aliquid and aliquod; 
quidam, quaedam, quiddam and quoddam; quispiam, quae- 
piam, quidpiam and quodpiam, and the compound aliquis- 
piam; quisquam (masc. and fem.), quidquam; quivis, quaevis, 
quidvis and quodvis; quilibet, quaelibet, quodlibet and quid- 
libet; quisque, quaeque, qtiodque, and all other compounds 
of qui and quis. 

§ 113. Substantive pronouns always stand by themselves, 
and are not joined to substantives. Ego denotes the person 
speaking — that is, the first person ; and tu the person spoken 
to. or the second person. In English, we have also a pronoun 
of the third, or the person spoken of—* namely, he, she, and it; 
but the Latin language has no substantive pronoun for the 
third person in the nominative ; and if it is to be expressed 
at all, its place must be supplied by the demonstrative pro- 
nouns is or iUe, In the oolique cases, however, there are 
forms for the third person. The declension of the substantive 
pronouns is very peculiar : — 

SINGULAR. 

First Person. Second Person. Third Person. 

Nom. }Sgo, L t^, thou. is wanting. 

Gen. mei, of me. tul, of thee. sul, of himself, herself, 

itself. 

Dat. mVU, to me. fSn, to thee. «^z, to himself, herself, 

itself. 

Aoo. mH, me. tl, thee. H, himself, herself, it- 

self. 

Voo. is wanting. tu, thou. is wanting. 

AbL ml, with, by, U, with, by, from, or si, with, by, from, or 
from, or in me. in thee. in hhnseff, &c. 
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FizBt Person. 



PLURAL. 
Second Penon. 



Third Person. 



Nom. no8, we. 
Gten. nostrl, or nos- 
truniy of us. 

nobUs, to us. 

noSf us. 

is wanting. 



Dat. 
Aoc. 
Voc. 
AbL 



vos, you. is wanting. 
vestrl, or vestrum, of sul, of themselves. 

you. 

vms, to you. s^\ to themselves. 

vOSf you. 5e, themselves. 

__ ^ v(?9, you. is wanting. 

rwlflSf with, by, vd&b, with, by, from, s^, with, by, from, or 

from, or in us. or in you. in themselves. 

Note 1. What we have given here as the pronoun of the third person 
is properly a reflective pronoun; that is, one which refers either to 
the subject of the clause in which it occurs, or if it appears in an 
inserted clause, to the subject of the leading clause — as Cato se inier- 
/edt, * Cato killed himself,* the se referring to Cato, the subject; amicus 
mens contemnebat divitias, quod sefelicem reddere non possent—* my firiiend 
despised wealth, because it could not make him happy,' the se referring 
to my friend, the subject of the leading clause. YHierever there is no 
such reference to the subject, but where the pronoun refers to a diffe- 
rent person or thing from the subject, the oblique cases must be taken 
from is, ea, id, or from ille, ilia, illud—Ba ubi ad hostem accessit, inter/edt 
eum — *when he came near the enemy, he slew him,' the eum not 
referring to ibhe subject, but to hostem, 

2. All forms of the substantive pronoun, except the genitivesplural, 
and the nominative and vocative singular iu, may take the sumix met, 
which answers in meaning to the English ' self,' and makes the pro- 
nouns emphatic — as egomet, I myself; mihimet, to myself; sibimet, to 
himself; nobismet, to ourselves. The emphasis is sometimes strength- 
ened by the addition of ipse — as sibimet ipsi, nobismet ipsis, &c. Tu is 
made emphatic by the suffix te — ^as ttUe, thou thyself; but met is 
sometimes added to te — ^as tutemet, thou thyselfl The forms me, te, and 
se, are frequently doubled — as m^me, tete, sese, without these pronouns 
thereby becoming particularly emphatic. 

3. The genitives mei, tui, sui, nostri, vesiri, are properly genitives of 
the neuter of the possessive pronouns meum, tuum, suum, nostrum, 
vestrum, BO that met properly means *of my being;* that is, *of me.' 
The genitives plural nostrum and vesb^m are used only in a partitive 
sense — ^as * every one of us,' unusquisque nostrum; but *he remembers 
us,* nostri reminiscitur, 

4. In the dative singular of the first person poets often employ a 
contracted form, mi instead of mihi; but it is rarely used in prose. 

§ 114. The adjunctive pronoun ipse^ ipsa^ ipsum, is commonly 
joined to substantives and other pronouns, and is declined as 
follows, the plural bein^ quite like that of adjectives in im, 
a, um ;— 

Blaao. 
Nom. ipse. 
Gen. ipsiw, 
Dat. ipsa, 
Aco. ipsum^ 
AbL ipso. 



SIMOULAB. 

Fein. 

ipsa, 

ipsius, 

ipsi, 

tpsam, 

ipsa, 



Neut. 

ipsum. 

ipsius, 

ipsJ. 

tpsum, 

ipso. 



Masc. 



PLURAL. 
Fern. 



Neat. 



Nom. ipsi, ipsae, ipsa. 

Gen. ipsorum, ipsarum, ipsorum. 

Dat. ipsis, ipsis, ipsis. 

Ace. ipsos, ipsas, tpsa, 

AbL ipsis, *p»9, tpsis. 
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Nate, In the early language, and in the comic poets, the masculine 
nommatlve singolar is sometimes ipma instead of ipse, Ipu is in reality 
a compound <d t8,ea,id, and the sufiix pse; hence we find in early 
writers such fomis as eapse (nom. and aoL fem.), eopae (abL masc.)» 
eumpse and eampse, for ipsa, ipsOf ipsum, and ipsam, Tms also accounts 
for the fixpression rtapse; that is, re eapse or re ipsa, 

§ 115. Demonatrative pronouns point to an object. HtCf 
baeCf hoc pointB to an object near to tlie speaker, and accord- 
ingly answers to the Ijiglislt 'this;' whereas iile^ iUa, illud 
points to a more distant object, and answers to the English 
'that,' or ' jon.' Iste^ ista^ istud generally refers to the per- 
son spoken to, or to things ooBoected with him, axid is accord- 
ingly termed the demonstrmtiTe ef i&e ftecond person. As by 
using hie a speaker may also point to himself, hie, haec, hoc 
is sometimes caBed the dfemonstratxve of the first person, while 
tfle, iUa, illtid, pointing to a distant obgect, or the one spoken 
of, is termed tne demonstrative of the tmrd person. Is, ea^ 
id generally refers to something mentioned befoi«, being 
almost equivalent to Hhe person or thing mentioned before,' 
or it is followed by an explanatory relative clause, as in 
Eziglish ' he who,' is qui. Tms pronoun can hardlv be called 
a demonstrative. Idem, eadem, idem^ 'the same/ expresses 
unity or identity ; this word, too, is, prq)erly i^eaJLing, not « 
demonstrative pronoun. 

The declension of these pronouns has many peculiarities. 



BUWULAB. 



PLURAL. 



Nom. hie. 


Geo. 


htfjutf 


Dat. 


huie, 


Aoe. 


hmCf 


AM. 


h6c, 


Slasc. 


NouL Ks, 


Gen. 


^ftU, 


Dat 


el, 


Aoc. 


etan. 


AbL 


eO, 



Fsnu 


Kent 


Tuiec, 


h5o. 


MH^Hv, 


AisfMB. 


jUmcl 


kuic 


ham/L 


hSc 


Uc, 


hoc 


SINGULAR. 




Fern. 


•RetiL 


e«. 


Kd, 


^jUBy 


^W9, 


^ 


A 


earn. 


W. 


ed. 


ed. 



Nom. M, 

Gen. hSnsm, 

Dat. Ms, 

Aoa hOs, 

AbL ikte, 



%ae, haecm 

«if, Mt, 

hSSf haee. 

Ms, Ms. 



PLURAL. 

Hasa Fob. Nent. 

Nom. a (st), eae, eiL 

Qen. eOrtsm, ^SriNn, ^drum, 

Dat. 119(019), •i'(aS')> tit (sit). 
Aoo. eoa, ^f^ «& 

AbL iJs (els), Us (efs), Us (elf). 

Ille, ilUiy iUmdy and iste, ista, istud, are both declined like 
ipse (§ 114) — as gen. iUius, dat. iUl, &e«; istius, isU, &c. 
Idem, eddem, iidem, being oon^osed of is, ea, id, with the 
suffix 4em, is declined like is, ea, id, with dem attached to it — 
as gen. ejusdem, dat. eidem^ ace. eundem, eandem, idem, &c 
The n m eundem and mindem is merely a euphonic change for 



eumdem eamdmn^ and ko ako in the gaaUve fdimil eorundem 
sadearundem, 

Nate 1. The c in the vbvIotui fSorms of hie, hue, hoe, hme, &o. is a 
remnant of an ancient suffix or enclitic, for the origmal fbnn was hidS, 
haec^, hoc& ; hence in early Latinity we still find such forms as handlS, 
hadS. Bat in the best aathora, the ce is found attached to those oases 
onfy which end in » — as hi^iuee, hiace, hoaoe, haeoe, and renders the meaar 
ing of these forms more emphatic. When the interrogative partide 
ne is attached in addition to the ce, the e of the latter is changed into t 
— as hu^t^, hodfate. The dative singnlar huic is usually pronounced as 
one syllable, but later poets sometimes count it as two short syllables^ 
hWUi, 

2. The nominittive plural masculine ei, instead of n (firom is), occurs 
very rarely, and never in the compound idem. In the dative plural, 
also, ets is much more rare tlkan n& The two i in n, iidem, and Uadem, 
were pronounced as one long t. 

3. nistead of iZ2e, th«« existed in early Latin the form oUus, of Which 
olU (dat. sing., and nom. plur.) still occurs in Virgil, and oUos and oUa 
in an imitation of the ancient language in Cicero, fostead of the geni- 
tive Uliua, istius, and the dative iRi, isH, we sometimes find in the 
early writers, genitive HU, isH, dative iUae, istae, and in the fem. plur. 
ftSoec and istaee (<mg^nally ^laeoe and istaeoe), for ^lae and istae. For in 
the andent lan^affe, both ille and iste, like hie, took the demonstrative 
snffix 06 — as i&c4Uaec, iUoe, (aillm; m^ istaee, istoc; and we still find 
such forms as istaee, ististx, iUaee, tlUsce, illosoe, Ulasce; but even the 
best writers use istunc, istane, iUune, iUanc; the ablative istoc, istae, Hloe, 
iUae, and the neuter plural istaee and illaec. When the interrogative 
particle ne is added, the e of the ee is changed into i — as istttcine, msto- 
dne, istovsine, iUieine, HUaneifte, 

4. The demonstratkre particle, virfaen a word by itself is ecee or en^ 
Mo' or * behold;' and these compounded with forms of is, ea, id, ille, 
and iste, make ecoum, eccam, eccos, eceas (for ecee eum, earn, eos, eas); 
eUum, eUam, eXlas, eHos (for en iUum, iBam, Ulcus, iUos) ; and ecciUum, 
eceistam (for ecee iUum, istam), whioh were very common in the Ian* 
goageof ordinary life, and often occur in Plantns and Terence. 

§ 116. The possessive pronouns are real adjectives of three 
tenninaliions — ^masculine i^^ or er, feminine a, neuter um; and 
the masculine and neuter follow the second, and the feminine 
the first declension. They are — mettSy mea, meum, my ; tuus, 
tua, tuum, thy ; suus, sua^ suum, his ; noster, nostra, nostrum, 
our ; vester, vestra, vestrum, your. Mens, however, makes the 
▼ocative fiingular masculine mi, instead of mee, (Compare 
§ 36, note 4.) 

Note 1. Some forms of these pronouns take the suffix joto to strengthen 
-their meaaing—^as ^timpte, suapte, meopte, tuopte, ttostrapie. Suus^ m all 
its oases, takes the suffix met, with quite the same meaning — as audmet, 
suamet, kc, Sallust, however, also uses meHmet 

2. Ihere is a dass of possessive pronouns ending in tta (for all gen> 
ders), genitive &Hs — as nostras, vestrtis, aaid cii^; they signify ' belong- 
ing to our, your, whose country, funily, or party ;' so that nostrates 
means our countrymen, or the men of our party i>r fiunily. 
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S. The possessive interrogative ci^s, cuJOf eujum (whose P) occurs only 
in the nominative and accusative singular {cyjum, cujam, cujum), the 
ablative singular feminine cuja, and in the nominative and accusative 
plural fern, oujaef ctyas; but it is found only in early Latinity, and in 
legal phraseology. 

§ 117. The relative pronoun qui, quaey quod, ' who' or 'which/ 
generally refers to a noun in another clause, and introduces 
an explanatory clause — as Socrates, who was the wisest of 
the Athenians, was sentenced to death. Its declension is as 
follows : — 

PLURAL. 
Maso. Fem. Neut. Maso. Fein. Neut. 



Nom. qulf 
Gen. dJ^uSf 
Dat. cuiy 
Ace. queniy 
Abl. quHf 



SINGULAR. 




Fem. 


Neut. 


quae. 


quod, 

CUJU8, 


cut. 


cm. 


quarry 


quod. 


qua. 


qu6. 



Nwn. qui, quae, quae. 

Gen. quorum, qudrum, quorum, 

Dat. quibus, quXbus, quVms, 

Ace. quds, quds, quae, 

Abl. qumts, qtCibus, quibus. 



The compound quicunquBy quaecunque, quodcunque (from cum 
OT quum and que, * whenever'), signifies * whoever' or 'which- 
ever;' and quisquis (masc. and fem.) quidquid (neut.^ denotes 
' every one who.' Quicunqtie, in all its genders, is joined to 
substantives, and is accordingly treated as an adjective ; quis- 
quia is likewise sometimes jomed to substantives, but quidquid 
never, and is accordingly regarded as a substantive. Qui' 
cunque is declined like qui, cunque being merely affixed to the 
cases — as cujuscunque, cuicunque, quemcunque, &c.; but some- 
times one or two other words are inserted between the relative 
and the suffix cunque — as quo ea me cunque ducet, * whitherso- 
ever she may lead me.' Q^i8quis commonly occurs only in the 
nominative masculine, the nominative and accusative neuter 
{quidquid), and in the ablative masculine and neuter (quoquo), 
Quemquem, quibusquibus, and quaqua, are found only very 
rarely. From the genitive, which must have been cujuscujus, 
there has been formed, by a sort of contraction, cuicui, which 
occurs in the expression cuicuimodi, ' in any way,' for cujus' 
cujusmodi. 

Note, A more ancient form for the genitive and dative ci^ and cut 
was quojus and quoi; the dative ciii, as a word of two syllables, occurs 
only in very late writers. The ancient ablative singular for all prenders 
was qui, which is used by the best writers when the preposition cum 
(with) is appended to the ablative — as quicum, for quocum or quacum ; 
and in certam phrases, when the relative is used in the neuter gender 
without a substantive to which it refers — as vie rdixptit qui efferretur — < 
* he scarcely left (means) wherewith he could be buned;' kabeo, qui utar 
— ^ I have (means) which I may use.* Instead of the ablative plural 
quibus, there is a more ancient form, quia or queis, which often occurs in 
poetry and late prose writers. 
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§118. There are two interrogative pronouns, quis, quaCy 
quid, and qui, quae, quod, the latter of which in form is en- 
tirely the same as the relative pronoun. The former has the 
nature of a substantive, and is therefore not joined to a sub^ 
stantive, but used by itself, while the latter, having the nature 
of an adjective, is joined to substantives — as quid facts ^ ' what 
art thou doing*?' — quodfacinus commisitt ' what crime has he 
committed r This distinction is strictly observed in regard 
to the neuter quid and quod; but less strictly in regard to 
quis and qui, especially in clauses containing an indirect 
question, for there qui is often used for quis, ana quis for qui. 
The declension of the interrogative pronouns is the same as 
that of the relative. When a question is to be expressed 
with a certain degree of impatience, the particle nam is at- 
tached to quis — as quisnam, quaenam, quidnam, or quodnaniy 
'who then?' or 'what then?' The difference between quid* 
nam and quodnam is the same as between quid and quod. 

Note. The ablative singular for all genders, qin, as in the case of the 
relative pronoun (§ 117» note), occurs only in the sense of 'in what 
manner ? or * how ? ' — as qui^ ? * how does it happen ?' — qtU convenit ? 
' how is it consistent ? ' 

§ 119. The indefinite pronouns express an indefinite gene- 
rality. They have been enumerated in § 112. Their declen- 
sion is, on the whole, the same as that of the relative pronoun. 

The most common indefinite pronoun is aliquis, aliqua, ali- 
quid, and aliquod (some one). For the masculine there is also 
a form, aliqui, which, however, is not often used. The neuter, 
aliquid, has the nature of a substantive, and aliquod that of 
an adjective ; whence it is joined to substantives. The mascu- 
line aliquis is used both as a substantive and as an adjective. 
The feminine singular and the neuter plural differ in termi- 
nation from the relative pronoun, being aliqua, and not ali- 
qtme, which is the feminine plural. There is also a simple form 
without the prefix ali (from alius, or the obsolete form, alis, 
neut. alid); namely, quis, quae, quid, and qui, qua, quod, 
which is declined like the relative, except that the feminine 
is both quae and qua, and the neuter plural likewise both 
quae and qua. Quid is used only as a substantive, and quod 
as an adjective. Quis may be used in both senses — as dicat 
quis, * some one may say ;' si quis dux, * if any general.' It 
may be said, in general, that this simple indefinite occurs only 
after the particles *t, nisi, ne, num, Jtnd after the relatives 
quo, quanto, and quum, though even the best writers some- 
times use aliquis after them. 

Another indefinite pronoun is ecquis, ecqua, ecquid, and 
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eequiy eeauae^ ecquod (from en and quis), signifying ' whether 
any one/ A strengthened form is ecquisnam or numquitnam, 
Quidaniy qtmedam^ quiddam, and quoddam^ ' a certain one.' 
The form quiddam is a sabstantive, and quoddam an adjec- 
tive. It is declined like the relatiye^ gen. cujusdam, dat. 
cuidam, &c. 

Aliquispiam, or qutsfnaniy quaepiam, quidpiam, and ^imm^- 
piam, Quispiam is chiefly used as a substantive, but aliquis- 
piam occurs also as an adjective, and quidpiam ]& used only as 
a substantive. 

Quisquam (masc. and fern.), quidquam (neut.), ' any one/ 
occurs only m negative clauses, or in such as convey a 
negative meaning. Quisquam is used both as a substantive 
and as an adjective with names of persons — as scriptor quis^ 
quanif ' any writer / quisquam QaUuSy, ' any Gaul ;' but it has 
no plural. UUus^ which nas the same meaning as quisquam, 
occurs only as an adjective, excepting a few passages. 

QuiviSf quiUbet (any one who pleasesi, £pom visy * thou wilt,' 
ana libet, ^it pleases 7, and quisque (ever^ one), are declined 
like the relative ; when used as suMtantives, they make the 
neuter quid, and when used as adjectives, quod. 

UnusquisquSf unaquaefuej unumquidqueytLDdunumquodque, 
* every one,^is declined m both the words of which it is comf- 
posed — as gen. uniuscimuque^ dat. uniouifue, ace tmmn^ 
quemquCf unamquamque., so. 

Quicunque, quaecwique, quodounquej ^ whosoever ' or 
^ whichsoever,' has no Ji»\x\JBs quidounque* 

Q^uisquiSf quidquid (also written quicquid), generally oecurs 
only in these two forms, and only as a substantive. Its place 
is supplied by quxeurhque, which has the same meaning. (See 
§ 117.) 

§ 120. Besides the pronouns above enumerated, there are a 
number of others, commonly termed pronominal adjectives, 
which may conveniently be discussed here. They are — 

Uter^ utra, uttum, ' which of two,' and its compounds uter^ 
vis, uterlibeL utercunque (whichever of the two you please), 
uterque (each of two or both), and alteruter (either the one or 
the other). They are all declined like uter, gen. utrlv^y dat. 
uiH (See § 68, note 8). In alteruter, sometimes both words 
are declined, and sometimes the latter only— as gen. alterius 
utrius, ace. tUterum utrpm, or alterutrum. 

Neuter, neutra, neutrum (that is, ne or non uter), ' neither 
of two,' is declined like uter. 

Alter, altera, altSrum, 'one of two/ or ^the other' (§ 106, 
noto IX gou aUer^SuSj dat. alteri, &c. 
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Atm9y aSo. aOud, ^ aaotiier/ gen. ahu9, dat. aiii. It is nerer 
used in speakiBg' of tw«; hence it ia ^ another/ aod not 'the 
other.' 

UUuSy uBay ulhun^ ' snj/ gen. iciiaw; dst nUiy See. 

NuUttff Oj «m (^lat is, iie or non ulbis), 'none' <a 'no 



JVofe 1. Many of tfteao a^ge cU ve a w h idi fSotm their genitive hi uw, and 
the datsTv hi i (§ 58^ note 3), aie foand hi the best writen nudEfng 
their goBithe, aeeordfaig to the fint and aeoGnd dedensionB, in • and 
atf and the datsw m o and oa— aa m Caeiar: aUmxm hgfkmi^fiu mUeri 
leghm; and mdh conHHOf for nuSi amsiUo* 

2. NvUnt is nsed both as an a^jectiye and a sabstantiTe; bi^ nemo 
(gen. nemtnisy from ne and iomo, 'no man*) is geiteiaHy a sabstantiye; 
and lAeie it is joinedito other sab stauti f e^ tile latter nay be r^aidea 
as in i^^position to it — as noma wermtor, 'no one who is a writer;* nemo 
GallMSj *■ no one who is a GauL* Nemo is always yikaed. in this manner 
with names of nations — as nemo Romanus, The nenter nxhil (nothing, 
oontnMsted nil) makes its genitive mMUy dat. n£U2o, and belongs to the 
seeond declension. 

3. Uierqne ^gnifies-'both,' when eaeh aide or party consists only of 
one — aa a^er^iis sidn, ^both sokben^* or 'eaek of the twe soldiers; 'bat 
when each of the two sidea or putiaa oonsista of seveial penons or 
things, the plural must be used — as utrimtey 'both parties,*^ in^jmg 
that each consisted of several individuals. The pmral, however, i& 
often nsed' even ii4ien there is only one penon or t mng on each side. 

§ 121. There is another class of pronominal adjectives^ de- 
noting the nature, size, or number of things. Some of them 
can ejq»ress the same idea in a demonstratiYe, relative, inter- 
rogative, indefinite form ; and those in which this is the case 
are termed correlatives, as — 

Demonstrative. Belatiye aad-is^si lOg. Indeflntte. 

to2t% e,^ soflh a one. 9»aZ»8y.e^ as^xiBof what qudUecMnque and qiuu' 

kind. Uslibety of whatever 

kind. 
tenlHff^ 0^ wn, so great: ^faaiilM,a^«m^ as great, gnantuicunqve and 

or how great ? ^^wan/mSk^, nowever 

great. 
ioi (hidedhnAlBX so {p(of, aa maay, or how^ qaoteunme and quoi- 
many. many? ^tto^ however many. 

totiiiem, jost as many. 



quoiue^ a,.tfmywhieh in. 
the series? 



There ase a fSsw with the prefix aU — as aliquantwty of a 
certain or tolerable greatness^ aiiquot, some or a few; which 
may likewise be classed among the indiKfinite pronominal 
adjectives. 

Note, From tantus and qucmiiu are fozmed the diminutives frrfffwftit, 
c^ um, qttantuht»f a^ wrn^ qnantuluscunque and aHquanitdum, 

§ 122. From pvouGuns an fonned a nnmbev of proiioifiiiial 
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adverbs, denoting place where? place whither? and the place 
whence ? — the way and manner m which anything is aone, 
or time. 

1. Pronominal adverbs denoting the place where anything is 
done : — tin, here or there ; hicy here ; ietic, there, near you ; 
illic, in that place; ibidem, in the same place; al^, elsewhere; 
uhiy where; uMcunque and ubiuM, wherever; alicubi, some- 
where; uspiam and usquam, anywhere; nusquamf nowhere; 
utrobique, in both places; ubtvie and ubilibet, anywhere; 
ublque, everywhere. All these adverbs ending in i (those 
in c have the demonstrative enclitic ce attached) are properly 
ancient datives or locatives, denoting place where ? 

2. Pronominal adverbs denoting the place whither anything 
proceeds: — eo, thither; hue, hither; istuc and isto, to the 
place where you are ; illuc and iUo, thither, or to tne place 
where he (or it) is ; eodem, to the same place or part ; alio, 
to another place ; quo, to which place ; uiro, to which of 
two places; quocunque, quoquo, to which place soever; 
qvjQvis, quolibet, to whichever place you please; aliquo, to 
some place ; utroque, to both places ; usquam, to any place ; 
nuequam, to no place. 

3. Pronominal adverbs denoting the place whence anything 
proceeds : — inde, thence ; hinc, from this place ; istinc, from 
that place where you are ; illinc, from that place where he 
or it is; indtdem, from the same place; aliunde, from 
another place ; unde, whence ; undecunque, undeunde, 
whencesoever ; alicunde, from some place ; utrinque, from 
both sides or places ; undique, from any or all sides ; unde- 
libet, whencesoever you please. 

4. Pronominal adverbs denoting the way or manner in which 
anything is done : — ed, in that way ; hac, istac, iliac, or ilia, 
eddem, ita, sic, ut, alid, qua, qui, quocunque, qudqud, aliqud, 
qudvis, and qudlibeL 

Note. All these fonxu are properly ablatives of the feminine, to which 
the substantive vid or rcUione may be understood. They also appear 
in the compounds eaienus and qtiatentu, 

6. Pronominal adverbs denoting time: — the demonstrative 
turn or tunc, then ; the interrogative quando, when? ecquando, 
whether ever ; the relative quum, when ; the indefinite ali- 
quando, at some time; quandocunque and quanddque, when- 
ever ; unquam, ever ; nunquam, never. 

Note, When the indefinites composed with ali are preceded by st, 
fitn, n6, or num^ the prefix cdi is generally dropped — as necubi, ' that not 
somewhere ;* ne quo, for ne aliquo; ne cunde, for ne alicunde; ne qua, for 
MO aliqua; ne qucmdo, for ne aliqtMndo. (Compare § 119.) 
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6. Pronominal adverbs of de^ee : — as tarn, so, so much ; quam^ 
as, as much, or how much I quantumvis or quamvis, how- 
ever much ; and the compound adeo, to that aegree. 

7. Pronominal adverbs of number : — toties, so often ; quotieSf 
as often, or how often ? qtiotiescunqtief however often ; o/t- 
quotiesy sometimes. 

8. Pronominal adverbs of cause: — eo, hoc, for this reason; 
quod or quia, because ; cur, why f 




CHAPTER XVII. 

THE VERB. 

§ 123. A verb is a word which denotes that a person or thing 
(the subject of a sentence) is in a certain state or condition, 
performs an action, or is acted upon. A verb accordingly 
always implies existence and time ; because whatever exists, 
exists in time. For example : I sleep — that is, I am asleep at 
the present time; I sat all day long — ^that is, I was sitting all 
day long in past time ; I have worked vigorously — that is, I 
have been (in past time) vigorously at work; I purchase a 
book — that is, I perform the act of purchasing now (present 
time) ; he is esteemed by his friends (here * he,' the subject, is 
acted upon by his friends, at the present time). 

§ 124. Verbs which denote a state or condition are termed 
neuter, or, better, intransitive verbs. Some verbs denoting 
action also are intransitive, if the action terminates in the sul^ 
ject, and does not require an object to complete its meaning. 
For example — ' I run,' ' I walk,' are actions, but complete in 
themselves, and without requiring an object. Verbs, on the 
other hand, which denote actions requiring an object upon 
which the action is performed, are called transitive verbs — as 
' I purchase,' * I strike ; ' these are actions requiring an object, 
ana cannot be fully understood unless that object is mentioned 
or understood from the context — as ' I purcnase a house,' ' I 
strike the oflfender.' 

§ 125. The object of a transitive verb is generally in the 
accusative. The object in which the action terminates may 
also be considered as the subject in a state of suffering the 
action. Hence every transitive verb has an active and a passive 
form. *I strike you,' therefore, is the active form, but 'you 
are struck by me' is the passive form ; so also * I read the 
book,' and ' the book is read.' Intransitive verbs, on the other 
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htsndf generally have no passive form; and when it does 
oecur, it is only as an nnpersonal Terb, there being no 
object cm which the action is performed — as curritur^ * ran- 
BDBg is taking place ; ' or, as we should say, ' they' or ^people 
nun.' 

Note 1. Sometimes u verb which is natmrally intransitive may acquire 
a figurative meaning which is transKive, and in this case it natnraliy 
may have an object and a complete passive — tmtmmlo pvoperLy slonifie's 
** I go out/ and is intransitive; but m the sense ' I exceed,' it is transi- 
tive, and requires an object — as excedo Tnodum, * I exceed the measure;' 
modus eaeceditur, * the measure is exceeded*' Sometimes verbs have 
different forms for the transitive and intransitive meaning — as cUbSrCf 
to be white, and aUbare^ to make white; >^^re, to flee, wAfugSjre^ to 
put to fli|[ht; ^aoerej to be pleasing, and placard, to make a person be 
pleased; vu^re^ to lie down, B,ndjac^re, to throw down, &c. 

2. In the case of a transitive verb, the person performing the action 
(the subject) may at the same time be the person acted upon (object) 
— as amo me, I love myself; amat se, he loves himselfl In this case a 
iwib is said to be usea in a reflective sense. Many verbs assume (like 
tile- Gtwtk middle voice) a passive form to express their reflective 
neaning^— 88 ddeotor, I delight myself or am delighted; fallar, I am 
dMsived, or deceive myseu; motMor, I am moved, or move myself; 
mutoTf. 1 altec myself^ or am altered; vertor, I turn myself or. am. 
tnmed. 

§ 126. There is a peculiar and rather numerous class of 
verbs in Latin which have a passive form^ but an active 
either transitive or intransitive) meaning. . Thej are called 
D&Pjonent9 — as imitor, I imitate ; hortor, I admonish ; moriwy 
I aie; reminiscorf I remember ;:/atear, I confess; and many 
others. A great many of them are in reality passives^ or verbs 
used in a reflective sense — such as vehoTf I ride in a carriage, 
properly signifies ' I am carried ;' versor, I stay in a phuse, 
properly signifies ' I turn myself.' (Compare § 125, note 2.) 

§ 127. A few verbs^ on the other hand, have an active 
form, but are passives in meaning— as fio^ I become, or ayi 
made; vapulo, I am beaten; veneo^ I am soId--axid such 
are called neuter passives. Some again have a passive form in 
the past participle, and the tenses formed from it, though in 
meaning, as well as in all their other forms, they are active — 
as audeo, I dare ; fido, I trust ; gaudeo, I rejoice ; soleo, I am 
wont ; their perfects, therefore, being austis sum^ fisus sum, 
gacisus sum, solitus sum. These are termed S&mideponents. 

§ 128. The Latin language has four modes or moods of 
representing a state or action, and each of them is indicated 
by special £rms of the verb» 
U The Indicative represents a state or action simply as a fact 

— as laudo, I praise; laudam^ I have praised; laudaJbo, I 

shall praise \ laudoTf I am praised. 
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2. The Subpmetwe renrawxite a stete or aetiaa as a Busre^ eon- 
eefpti<Mi of tile mma iaiiie fimn of a wish, a caneeflsioir, a 
possibility,. &c. — LAUHKr akquis, some one may praise r Mto 
^rnnn/x, I wish that b^jiaw^; mmmt,L^ iZ>l 

3. The Imperative lepresentB a state or action in the fozm of 
a command — as lamm, praise^ seribitet write ye. 

4. The Infinitive represents a state or actioa in its most 
general and indefinite form, without ascribing it to any 
subjeet — as UauUurey to praise.;, laudaoisae, to have praised ; 
scrMrey to write ; seripstssey to have written. 

^ 129. Besides these moods, a verb has certain fiorms which 
most be classed among noons^ at least as &r as their form is 
eoncemed, and are acc»rdiDgly dedinahle. These are — 

1. The Supine^ a verbal substentLvey which has an accusative 
in «m, and an skblative in u, but no other cases — as aauUum 
and amatu; leetum. and. leetu^ auditMin and auditit^ The 
supine, to which there i& nothing analogous in t^e English 
verb, represents^ like the infinitive the state or action only 
in a general way; its use^ which is very limited, will h& 
explamed under ^nbkz. 

2. The Gerund, lilcewise a verbal substantive, expresses a 
state or action in a general way. It ends in ndumy but i& used 
only in its oblique cases — as gen. amandin dat. amanddy aec. 
amandum, abl. amando. The gerund in English ends in inff. 

3. The Participles are in form adjectives derived from verlis, 
but at the same time retain the idea of time which is 
inherent in every verb. A verb may have two participles 
in the active, and two in the passive. Those in the active 
are the participle of the present ending in tw for all 
genders, and the participle of the future ending in «ni«, a, 
um ; the former represents the action a& going oa or in pro- 
gress, and the latter as going to take j^ace in future — as 
amangy loving ;. icribensy, writing ; amaturusy one who is 
going to love,, or is about to love \ ecripturus, one who is 
going to write, or is about to write. The two participles of 
uie passive are the past participle ending iaus, a, uniy and 
what is now called the gerunoive (formerly the participle 
of the future) ending in mm, nda, mum; the former repre- 
sents an action in a state of completion, the latter that it is 
going on, or must take place — as amatus, loved; scriptus, 
written ; audUuSy heard ; amandus, one who is to be loved ; 
9criJbendu8y one who is to be written; audiendus, one who is 
to be heard ; in seribenda €pt«to^. in writing a letter. 

Intransitive verbs, having no regular passive voice, cannot 
have either of the passive particwles ; but their neater is 
nevertheless used in conimfition witk this verb ' to b^' eue-^ 
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as cursum est, running has taken place, or people have been 
running ; currendum est, there is a necessity for running. 
These expressions are of the same kind as the impersonal 
form of the passive of intransitive verbs. (See § 126.) De- 
ponent verbs have all the four participles — as imitans, imi- 
tating ; imitatuSj having imitated ; imitaturus, one who is 
about to imitate ; and imitandttSy one who is to be imitated. 

Note, Respecting the declension of participles, see the chapters on 
declension; and respecting their degrees of comparison, § 94, note. 

§ 130. Every state or action takes place at a certain time ; 
that is, is represented either as past, or as present, or as future. 
But in each of these times a state or action may be described 
as completed, or as in progress ; hence arise six forms or 
Tenses to describe the different times and relations of a state 
or action ; and a verb is said to have six tenses, which might 
occur in all the moods. The Latin language has its six 
tenses, both in the active and passive, only in tne Indicative ; 
the Subjunctive has only five ; the Infinitive three ; and the 
Imperative only two. Three of these tenses represent a state 
or action as not completed or in a state of progress, and the 
three remaining as completed. The former three are — 
(a). The Present, laudo, I praise, or am praising; and laudor, 
I am praised ; the action not being terminated at the pre- 
sent time. 
(b). The Imperfect, lauddbam, I praised, or was praising; 
and lauddbar, I was being praisea ; the action is past, but 
is representea as not completed in past time. 

(c). The Future, laudaboy I shall praise, or shall be praising; 
laudabor. I shall be praised ; the action is future, but not 
described as completed in future time. 

The following three tenses express a completed action : — 

(a). The Perfect, laudavi, I have praised ; laudatus sum, I 
have been praised, denote a past action completed at the 
present time. 

(6). The Pluperfect, laudaveram, I had praised ; and /at/- 
datiis erarriy I had been praised, denote a past action com- 
pleted in past time. 

(c). The Future Perfect, laudaveroy I shall have praised ; and 
iaudatus ero, I shall have been praised, denote a completed 
action in future time. 
These tenses, on the whole, have the same meaning in the 

iUBneat moods in which they occur. 

(-« 1 181. When a state or action is ascribed to one person or 

lMif» die Terb is in tiie singular; when to two or more, in 
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ibe plvnl — as I pnise, iamdm; we pnise, tMmiamnuL A state 
or actioD iiiil2ier maj be assigned to tlie penooi or persoBS 
speaking' {/ or we), to the persoii or persGos spoken to (Ami or 
jFPv), and to the persoB or persons ^wken of (ke^ Ae, if, or 
ttey). There are aooordingjj three persons in the singular, 
and itace in the phiral, which are commoDlj distinguished 
liy the terms, the first, second, and third penon plural or 
singular. Tlie two numbers occor in all moods except the 
infinitiTe, and the three different persons onhr in the indica- 
tiTe and sabjunctive ; the imperadTe has only the second and 
third persons, and the infinitive does not assign an action to 
any person at alL The pranoims I, thon^ he (she, it), we, 
TOO, thej, are nsoallr not expressed in Latin, as th^ are 
snffioentrr marked br the termmations of the verb itsdf ; they 
are expressed only when they hare a partknlar emphasis. 

§ 132. To pat a Terb through the active and passive voice, 
throogh its moods, tenses, nombers, and posons, is csBed to 
am^Mffote or to decline iL Conjogaition consists mainly in the 
diiuige of tennvialiQns. These tominations may be classified, 
acooraii^ to the persons, in the active as well as in the pasave 
voice. In the active, the first pei^on angular, in all the tenses 
and moods, terminates in n, 0, or i; in Ae paseive in r: the 
second peRxm siognkr in the active in ^ or ^ ; in the passive 
in ris: the third person siognlar active in t; in the passive in 
tur: the first person phnal active ends in nus^ in the passive 
in MMT : the second person plural active ends in tis^ and in 
the passive in mim; the third pers(m plural active ends imU; 
and in the passive in utmr. 



Nalc What has been aid here applies, in the case ci teoacs tarwaed 
br means of an anzfliaiy Tert> with a participle, only to tbe anviKary 
verb. Tbe first petson in aU the teases of the aetire seems originally 
to hare ended in mu 

h 133. The difeent manners in wludi the terminatioos 
marking the moods, tenses, numbers, and persons are united 
with the stem of verbs, and the difierence amoi^ the stems 
themselves, render it necessary to divide verbs into two dasses ; 
hence there arise two conjugations : — ^The first or vowel 000- 
jugation, comprising all verbs the stem of which ends in a, ^ 
or i; and the second all those the stem of which ends in a 
consonant or tr. AU verbs of the vowel c<mjugation are conju- 
gated almost entirely in the same manner, a slight difierence 
appearing only in the formaticm of the present subjunctive of 
the a conjugation, which arises from cmitraction, and in the 
imperfect a^ future indicative of the i conjugation. But as, 
notwithstanding the general identity in &e conjugation of 
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■vedbs with stems vndmg in a, e, and i, it is customaxy to 

BaBoaoBOie four different coniagations, we shall^ for the sake of 

eonrenience, follow the ordinary plan. 

(a). The first or a ooDJu^tion comprises all verbs the stem of 
which ends in a, which in the first person of the present 
indicative is contracted with the o of we termination into o^ 
and in the present subjunctive is changed into e — as amo^ 
nmenij £?om the stem ama ; but in all other forms of the verb 
it reappears — as in anuhvi, I have loved; ama-4um, supine ; 
ama-f») to love. The infinitive of verbs of this and the other 
vpwd coi\jugations is formed by adding re to the stem, with 
which in this cozyugation it always ends in o-r^. 

(ft). The -second or e oonjugation comprises all verbs the stem of 
which ends in « — as dde^, I destroy ; dele-re, to destroy ; 
dele-vif I destroyed ; supine, dele^tuiiL. The infnitive of this 
conjugation always ends in e-re, 

(e). "Die third or consonant conjugation comprises all verbs the 
stem of which terminates in a consonant or the semiconsonant 
u — as scrUhOf I write ; serUh^e, to write; minu-Of I lessen ; 
minu-&e, to lessen. A few insert an t in the present indi- 
cative and the tenses formed from it — as eap-i-o, I take; 
present suljunctive, cap-i-am; imperfect indicative, eap-i- 
e-bam ; future indicative, cwp-^rcem, ; participle present, cap^ 
ens; but in all other tenses the t is thrown out. The 
infinitive of verbs of the third connigation invariably ends 
in ^e — BafaciOyJao^re; scribo, sorib^e, 

(d). The fourm or i conju^tion, comprises those verbs the stem 
of which ends in t, winch is retained in all moods and tenses 
— as midi-o, I hear; audi-e-bam, I heard; audirvi, I have 
heard; mtdi-tum, supine; imdi^rej to hear. The infinitive 
invariably ends in f^e. 

Note 1. As it is impossible to discover the ooi^Qgactioii to which a 
verb belongs from the present indicative — since creo and moneo, capio 
snd otMJto, %o and %o, might appear to belofog to the same ooi^juga- 
tkm, thoQffh they belong to diffiraent ones — it is customaxy always to 
mention the infinitive: dre, indicating the first ; ire, the second ; ifre, 
the third ; and Ire, the fourth coigngation. 

2. Ab the stem of verbs of the mrs^ second, and fonrth cor^ngations 
ends in a vowel, the terminations are -simpty added to the stem — as 
cnw, ama^, ama4, amchmm, cmicmIm, uma-at; nume-9, mone-s, mon»-t, 
mfme-mnu, mone-itM, mone^; audi-o, taidi^t, avdiA, audi-mus, audi-tis, 
&0. ; but in the third coi^ugation a oonneoting vowel is required to 
step in between the stem and the termination — as l^-a, leg-is^ leg-i-t, 
leg-i^inus, leg-i-tis, leg-u-nt. The fourth conjugation requires a connect- 
ing vowel in the imperfect indicative and in the third person plural 
of the present indicative — as audi-e^m, audi-nhmt, 

\ 184. The present indicative in all the four conjugations 
anas in o, the mfinitives in re, which, when added to the stem, 
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produces the terminations o-re, ^-re, ^^rCy i-re. The short ^ in 
JSre is only a connectizi^ vowel between stem and termination. 
In order to be able to rorm the complete conjugation of a veri), 
it is necessary, in adcKtion to the present and infinitive, to 
know the perfect indicative and the supine, since several other 
tenses are formed firom them. 

The perfect is formed in the first, second, and fourth conju- 
gations by simply adding vi to the stem, am<£-t7i, deU-vij 
audUvi, Manv verbs of the second conjugation throw out th& 
e before vi, ana change die vi into ui, as mone^, num-dii. 

In the third conjugation the perfect genetrally ends in st 
(comp. the Greek aorist in «*«), but sometimes also in e or ««. 
The verbs of which the stem ^ids in u simplv add t to it — aa 
minu-Oy mmurL Those of which the stem ends in a consonant 
take d. When the stem ends in c, g^ h, or qu, these consonants 
coalesce with s into x — as dic^j dixi; reg-o, rem; veho, vexi; 
coquo, eoxi; b before s is changed into 0— ^ scrUho^ scripsi; 
and d is thrown out — as laed-^ lae-si; but sometimes ako the 
s must give way — as in defmd-o, defend-4y instead of defend-sL 
The penect in ui occurs chiefly in verbs aiding in lo and mo — 
as a&y alui ; molo, moJm; gemo, gemm. 

Note 1. Some verbs, the stem of which ends in a consonant, make 
their perieot by simply adding i — ^as VSgo^ legi; ^mo^ emi; and it should 
be observed that lUl verbs of this lund lengthen the vowel of the 
penult when it is short, as in the two examples just mentioned : the 
only verbs in which the vowel of the penult remains short are — b^i, 
fid'i^ 9tfid4y and t^l-i^ from bibo, findo, «smdo^ wAfero, (Comp. § 12^ 
note 1.) 

2. Some verbs which make their perfect in t have a xeduplication ; 
that is, the first consonant of the verb with the vowel foUowmg it (in 
case of its being o or »), or with ?, is prefixed to the word — as curro, 
cucurr-i; posco, poposoi ; cano, c^n-i; parco, ph>ero-i; fdllo, J^ftU-u 
Compounds of «u«i vexbs generally have no reduplication ; the only 
exceptions are the compounds of dfo, «fo, disco, poaeo, and some eom- 
pounds of curro. Lastly, in some verbs, the reduplication is somewhat 
irregular — ^as in stH-i, from aio^ I fitand ; dU-i, from tisio^ I cause to 
stand ; spopond-i, from epondeo (of the second ooi^agationji, I promise. 

§ 135. The supine is ibrmed in all the ccmjugations by 
adding turn (abl. tu) to th/e stem of the verb— as am-o, ama-4um; 
dek'Oy dele-turn; em-o, em^tum; audi-o, imdirtum. It must, 
liowever, be observed that b before t is hardened into p ; and 
g, h, and qu, into — as scrHhOj scrip-turn; leg^, teO'tum; 
trdhr-o, trao-tum; coqu-o, coe-tum. Verbs of the third coigu- 
gation, of which the stem ends in d, make their supine in 
svm, before whidi the d is thrown out— as laed-o, lae-mn; 
daud-Oj clau-suvi. Many verbs of the second conjugation 
chanjge the « of the stem into i before tuwk—fiB mom-o, 
mont-tuM» 
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Note 1. FipOf has irregaiaTlj fixtim ; pinpo, pidum ; relinquOj relidum; 
and strinffOf strictum; thongh in the last three the n seems to be 
thrown out, because it does not belong to the root of the word, as is 
the case also in vinco, &n6./undo, which make their perfects vici\/udt. 

2. Whenever the perfect of a verb ends in wi, to whatever coi\juga- 
tion it may belong, the supine has an I before turn — as mon-eo, perf. 
mon-m, sup. monirtnm; dom-o, perf. dom-ui^ sup. dom-i-ium; pem-o, pert 
ffem-ui^ sup. gem-i-tum. But when the u in id belongs to the stem, the 
u remains — as in mmuro^ peril minu-ij sup. minu-ium, 

§ 136. It now remains to show how from the four principal 
forms of a verb — ^namely, the present, perfect, infinitive, and 
supine — all the remaining forms are derived. 
(a). From the present are formed — 

1. The present subjunctive active, by changing in the first 
conjugation the o into em — as am-Oj am-em; and in the three 
other conjugations into am — as dele-o, dele-am, scrib-o, 
scrib-am; audi-o, audi-am, 

2. The present indicative passive, by the addition of r — as am-Oy 
am-or; dele-o, dele-or; scrib-o, scrib-or; audi-o, audi-or. 

3. The present subjunctive passive, by changing the m of 
the present subjunctive active into r — as am-em, am-er ; 
dele-am, dele-ar*, scrib-am, scrib-ar; leg-am, leg-ar; audi-am, 
audi-ar. 

4. The imperfect indicative active, in the first and second 
conjugations, by adding bam to the stem ; and in the third 
ana rourth, by prefixing the connecting vowel e before bam 
— 9A am-o, amor-bam ; dele-o, dele-bam; scrib-o, scrib-e-bam; 
audi-o, audi-e-bam. 

5. The imperfect indicative passive, by changing the m of the 
imperfect indicative active into r — as ama-bar, dele-bar, 
scrib-e-bar, audi-e-bar, 

6. The future indicative active, in the first and second conjuga- 
tions, by adding bo to the stem — as ama-bo, dele-bo; in the 
third and fourth, by chan^ng the o of the present into am — 
as scrib-Of scrib-am ; Jac-i^o,Jac-i-am ; audi-o, audi-am. 

7. The future indicative passive, in the first and second con- 
jugations, by adding r to the bo in the future indicative 
active — as ama-bor, dele-bor; in the third and fourth con- 
jugations, by changing the m of the future indicative active 
into r— as sorib-ar, audi-ar. 

8. The participle present, by adding ns to the stem ; in addi- 
tion to which, however, in the third and fourth conjugations, 
the connecting vowel e steps in between the stem and the 
termination ns — as ama-ns, dele-ns, scrib-e-ns, audi-e-ns. 
From this participle, again, is formed the gerund and gerun- 
dive, by changing s into aum and dus — as ama-ndum, and 
aiML-naus, &c. 
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(J). From the perfect are formed — 

1. The perfect subjmictive active, by chancing the i of the 
perfect mto ^im — as ama-vi, ama-verim; dek-vij dete-verim; 
scrip^dy scripserim ; attdi-vi, avdi-verim, 

2. The pluperfect indicative active, by changing the i of the 
perfect into ^am — as aTna-vi, amu-veram; dele-vi, dele- 
veram; scrip-si, sorip-seram; audi-vi, avdi-veram, 

3. The pluperfect subjunctive active, by changing the i of the 
perfect mto issem — as ama-vi, ama-vissem; dele-vi, dele- 
vissem; scrip-si, scrip-sissem ; audi-vij audi-vissem. 

4. The future perfect active, by changing i into ^o — as 
ama-vi, ama-vero; dele-vi, dele-vero; scrip-si, scrip-sero; 
audi-vi, audi-vero. 

6. The perfect infinitive active, by changing i into isse^sa 
ama-vi, ama-visse; dele-vi, dele-visse; scnp-si, scrvp-sisse; 
audi-vi, audi-visse. 

(<?). From the present infinitive active are formed — 

1. The imperfect subjunctive active, by adding m to the 
termination re — as ama-re, ama^em ; dele-re, dele-rem ; 
scrih-e-re, scrib-e-rem ; avdi-re, audi-rem, 

2. The imperfect subjunctive passive, by adding r to the 
termination of the infinitive re — as ama-re, ama-rer; 
dele-re, dele-rer; scrib-e-re, scrib-e-rer; audi-re, avdi-rer, 

3. The imperative active, by dropping the termmation re — as 
ama-re, arm ; dele-re, dele ; scrib-e-re, scrib-e ; avdi-re, audi, 

4. The imperative passive, which in all conjugations is quite 
like the infinitive active. 

5. The infinitive present passive, by changing re into ri — as 
amorre, ama-ri; dele-re, dele-ri; avdi-re, audi-ri; but in 
the third conjugation the two syllables ^re are changed into 
i — as scrib-ere, scrib-i, 

(d). From the supine are formed — 

1. The participle perfect passive, by changing vm into m, a, 
um — as amorturfi, ama-tus, a, um; deU-tvm, deU-tus, a, wm; 
scrip-tvm, scrip-tus, a, um; avdi-tum, audirtvs, a, vm. 

2. The participle future active, by changing vm, into mus, a, 
vm — as ama-tvm, amxi-tums, a, vm; dele-tum, deU-turus, a, wm; 
scrip-tvm,, scrip-turus, a, um; avdi-tum, avdi-turus, a, vm. 

Note 1. The supine actually occurs in very few verbs, but its exist- 
ence is always presupposed when either of the participles derived 
from it is found. 

2. Some tenses cannot be formed without the auxiliary verb Esse. 
* to be.* These tenses are in the active, the future subjunctive, ana 
the fiiture infinitive, wliich consist of the participle future active with 
esse; and in the passive, the perfect indicative and sul^'unctive, the 
pluperfect indicative and subjunctive, the future perfect, and the per- 
fect infinitive, which consist of the participle perfect passive with esse, 

G 
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IHB YBBB ESSE, TO BB. 

§ 187. Es»e is the only Latin auxiliary verb. It ib also 
used as a verb by itself denoting existence. Its conjugation 
is irregular; the perfect, and the tenses derived j&oin it, 
are formed from the obsolete verb fuo (Greek ^i/«), and the 
remaining tenses from the stem ifs (which also appears in the 
Greek verb iifi)f I am) ; so that the present sum^ sim, tumuSj 
suntj sis^ sitf Sec. are shortened forms for es-um, es-im, es- 
umuSf es-^ntf 68-48^ es-^t, kc It must further be observed, 
that the s of the stem is in some forms changed into r, as is 
most common in the Latin language — as eraoif erOf for esam, 
eeo. Esse has neither gerund nor supine. 

PBINCIPAL FORMS. 



Pbbsbnt Indicatite. 
won. 

Iin>IOATIVB MOOD. 



Sing, nrni, I am 

&, thou art 

esf, he (she or H) ia. 
Plnr. aHmtu, we are 

eftw, you Kt% 

sunt, they are. 



J^L 



PbBSENT iNFINinYB. 

esse, 
SUBJUKCTIYB MOOID. 



Sing, ftm, I am, or may be 

<{9, thou art, or mayst be 
sUf he is, or may be. 

Plur. HmuSf we are, or may be 
sUiif you are, or may be 
tifUf they are, or may be. 



IMPEBFECX. 



Sfa^. Hf^omf I was 

h^at, thou wert 

¥r-aif he (she or it) 
Phrr. Ifr-dmus, we were 
h^diisj you were 
Ir-OR/, they were. 



Sing. ets-0m,Iwa8,might, or should 
be 
eu-ie. thou wert, mightst, or 

snouldst be 
est^tf he was, &c 
Plur. eee-Bmttt, we were, &o. 
eteStU, you were, &c. 
eis-Mt, ibey were, &o. 



FUTDXB. 



Sing. JffW), I shall be 
}fr^ thou wilt be 
Sr-i^ he Win be. 



Sii^ fi-HLnu (a, «m) nm, I shall 

be, or may be about to be 

fkriurus siSf thou wilt be^ or 

mayst be about to be 
fihhtnu tit, he wiU be, &a 
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INDICATIVE. 

Plnr. ^'tmuSf we shall be 

^r-lUiSf you will be 
^untf they will be. 

Sing, furl, I was, or hare been 



SUBJTJNCTIVB. 
FCTUBE. 

Vlur. /u-turi (ae, a) simus, we shall 
be, &;c. 
fu-turi sUis, you will be, &C. 
fthturi sint, they will be, &e. 



fu-ig^, thou wert, or hast 

been 
j%-ff, he was, or has been. 
Phnr. >i»*<m89, we weie, or have 

been 
fihisHa, you were, or have 

been 
j^'irutd, otfu-ere, they were, 

or have been. 



FEBFECI. 

Smg. JtiHSrwiy I have been, or may 
have been 
JMfris, thou hast been, or 

mayst have been, 

/u-Mtf he has been, &o. 

Plur. Jur^r^nsy we have been, &a 



fit^h^y you have been, &o. 
JvHSrintt they have been, &c. 



Sing, fur^ram^ I had been 
>%»4fWEs, thou hadst been 



fof^iUy he had been. 
Flur. Ju^SrWmuSf we had been 
Ju-^rcUtSf you had been 
Jitrifrant, they had been. 



PLUPEBFECI. 

Sing. /t£-ts5em, I had been, or I 
might or should have been 
fii-isses, thou hadst been, or 
thou mightst or wouldst 
have been 
Jii4s8iStf he had been, &c. 
Flur. JtirissSmus, we had been, &c. 
/u-isseHs, you had been, &c 
/u^sentf they had been &o. 



FUTUBE PBRFEGX. 

Sing. Ju^h^y I shall have been 
Jih^s^ thou wilt have been 
fur'^rU^ he will have been. 

Plur. Jur^r^miiSfWe shall have been 
Jtir^rttis, you will have been 
fu-hintf they will have been. 



The Butijunctive does not exist. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT. 

Sing. %, be thou. 
Plur. es-i^y be ye. 



FUTURE. 

Sing, es-to, thou shalt be 
es-to, he shall be. 

Plur. es-tOi^f you shall be 
suntOy they shall be. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Ihresent infinitive, «ms, to be. 

Perfect infinitive, /u-t»e, to have been. 

Future infinitive, /tt-*Sn«m, aw, «m,* esse or/ore, to be about to be, 

*In mentioning the infinitive of a compoimd tense, it is emtomary to give 
the participle in the aco., because this case usually accompanies the infinitive. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Present, does not exist. 

Futvae^/U^Hrui, a, »m, one who is to be, or is about to be. 

Note 1. The participle present, if it did exist, should be es-etu of 
iuu, as it actually does occur in the compounds ab-tens, absent (from 
<Utsum)f and prae-seru, present (from pmesum). But there is a philo- 
sophical term ens, gen. entis (a being), which is regarded as origmally 
the present participle of este. 

2. The compounds cAsum, 1 am aw^ from ; adsum, I am present ; 
detum, 1 am wanting or missing ; insum, i am in ; intersumf I am between 
or among ; obsum, I am aminst or in the way ; praesum. I am before 
or at the head ; prontnif I am useful ; subsum, I am. under ; gtypemem^ 
I am over, I am left^are all conjugated like the simple sum, Prosum^ 
however, inserts tkd wherever the jc>ro is followed by tiie radical vowel e 
—as pnhd-est, pro-d-eram, pro-d-essem, pro-d-erOf pro-d-esse ; but prO' 
sum, prosim,pro/uij &c., do not require it. Possum (I am able, or I can) 
is composed of potts sum or pot sum; but its conjugation is irregular. 
(Sec § 171.) 

3. Instead of the forms of the present subjunctive given above, we 
find in the earliest Latin writers the forms siem, sies, siet, and sient; 
and somewhat more frequently the forms Juam,fuas,Juat or /mat, and 
fvant, which are formed from the obsolete Juo, The forms escU and 
escuni (that is, esU and esunt), for the future ertt and erwit, are quite 
obsolete. 

4. Instead of the infinitive Juturum (am, um) esse, there is another 
form, /8re (connected with jfuo); and instead of the imperf. subiunc- 
tive essem,vfe have (liiiewise mim/iio)/Srem,/dres,/Sriet, BXid jorent, 
which are frequently used by the best writers, especially in condi- 
tional clauses. Instead of the usual perfect, we find in the earliest 
writers the forma /uvimu8,/uverinl,yumssent, &o. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THB FOUB OONJUaATIONS. 



§ 138. The following specimens of the four conjugations may 
serve as examples according to which all other regular verro 
are inflected, it should be observed that but few verbs of the 
second conjugation are as regular as deleOf most of them throw- 
ing out the e before the vi (wt) of the perfect, and changing 
it mto i bdore the tvm of the supine. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 



PRESENT. 

Hmd, 



PERFECT. 



SUPINE. 



INFINITIVE. 



INDICATIVE. 

Sing, itmdfllove 

amdrs, thou lovest 

ami^t, he loves. 
Plur. amOr-mus, we love 
ama-USf you love 
ama-tii^ they love. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PRESENT. 

Sing, am-emy I love, or may love 
am-i8f thou lovest, or mayst 

love 
am-}Sty he loves, or may love. 

Plur. am-SmuSfWe love, or may love 
am-etiSf you love, or may love 
am-entf they love, or may love. 

IMPERFECT. 



Sing, amarbam^ I was loving or 

loved 
amd-b&s, thou wert loving or 

lovedst 
amSrbUt, he was loving or 

loved. 
PIui; amd-bdmUSf we were loving 

or loved 
amcL-bd^f you were loving or 

loved 
amdrbanty they were loving 

or loved. 



Sing, amdrrenif I loved, might, or 

should love 
amSrres, thou lovedst, 

mightst, or shouldst love 
amcL-i^tf he loved, might, or 

should love. 
Plur. amdr^-EmUSf we loved, might, 

or should love 
amdi-retlSf you loved, might, 

or should love 
ama-rentf they loved, might, 

or should love. 



Sing, amd-bo, I shall love 

am&i^f thou wilt love 

amd-b^ he will love. 
Plur. amd4!f(mu8, we shall love 
amd-lfUis, you will love 
amdrbunif they will love. 



FUTURE. 

Sing, amd'tunts (a, um) »m, I shall 

love, or may be about to 

love 
amd-turtts (a, um) sis, thou 

wilt love, or mayst be 

about to love 
amd-iurus (a, um) sit, he will 

love, &c. 
Plur. amdrturi (ae, a) simus, we shall 

love, &c. 
amd-iUri (ae, a) sitis, you will 

love, &c. 
amd-tSri (ae, a) <tn^ they will 

love, &c. 

PERFECT. 



Sing, amd-tn, I loved, or have loved 

amd-visti, thou lovedst, or 

hast loved 
amd-vUfhe loved, or has loved. 



Sing, amd-v^m, I have loved, or 
may have loved 
amd-t^ris, thou hast loved, 

or mayst have loved 
amdrvSrit, he has lov«4^ &a« 
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INDIOATIVK 



LATIN GBAMMAB. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PBBFEGT. 



Plor. amSr^v^iis, we loved, or have 

loved 
amSrvistis, you loved, or have 

loved 
ama-v8nmtf or amSri^ref they 

loved, or have loved. 



Pltir. amOr^h^ua, we have loved, 
ama-^^fi^f you have loved, 

&0. 

amOr^hint, they have loved, 
&c. 



Sing, amd^^ranif I had loved 

amS'vSratf thoa hadst loved 



amSr^vSrHi, he had loved. 
Plor. amO'^v^mmuSf we had loved 
CMnd-i)Sraii8f you had loved 
ama-v^rarUy they hac^ loved. 



PLUPEBFECr. 

Smg. amSirvissem, I had, might, or 
should have loved 
amSrviMe8y thou hadst, 
mightst, or shouldst have 
loved 
amSrins^t, he had, &o. 
Plur. amd^oisaSmttSf we had, &c. 
am&^issetiSf you had, &c. 
anUi^oissent, they had^ &o. 



FUTUBE PEAFBCI. 

Sing. amd-vSrOy I shall have loved 
amSr^lir^f thou wilt have 

loved 
ama-^oSrUy he will have loved. 
Plur. amSrV(if^u8^ we shall have 

loved 
omO-t'^HCI^ you will have 

loved 
ama-vhintf they will have 

loved. 



The Subjunctive does not exist. 



PRESENT. 

Sing. cmH^ love thou. 
Plur. amOrHllf love ye. 




IMPERATIVE. 

FUTURE. 

Sing. amOrto, thou shalt love 
amdrtOf he shall love. 

Plur. amd-tdte^ ye shall love 
amorntOf they shall love. 

INFINITIVE. 
Present, amOr^, to love. 
Perfect, aTn^tnne, to have loved. 
Future, ainSrUbrwin (am, urn) esse, to be about to love. 

GERUND. 
Gen. amo'-ndi, of loving. 
Dat. anuMidd, to loving. 
Acq. omasum, loving. 
AbL amoriidd, with or by loving. 

SUPINE. 
a/mA-ium (in order), to love; and amOrtu^ to be loved* 

PARTICIPLEa 
Present, amorns, loving. 
Fatoze, ama-iUrus, bemg about to love. 



TKS TBRB. 
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PASSIVE TOICK 

dBIUATIYV. SUBJTTNOnVE. 

PBESENT. 



Sing, cmiSTf I un loTed 

am&fKa^ or rs, tlioa art loved 

amSri^f he is lovecL 
Plur. amll-mdry we are loved 
omA-mlni^ you are loved 
ama-ntih-f they are loved. 



Sing; cmriTf I unloved, or may be 
loved 
cunriAef oar amr^rH^ thon art 
loved, or mayst be loved 
om-^^tfr, he is loved, &c. 
Plur. amSm^f we are loved, &c. 
QtmrhnXti^ yon are loved. &c. 
am-eKt^f they ace loved, &c 



IMPEBFECT. 



Sing. amOrbWry I was loved, or was 
being loved 
amSrbdriSj or bare, thou wert 
loved, &e. 

afnSrbcUUrf he was loved, &o. 
Plur. amdrbdmitr, we were loved, 

&c. 
wn&-b3anXnty you were loved, 

&c. 
amdrbantiir, they were loved, 

&0, 



Sing. amSrvlSr^ I was, might be, or 
should be loved 
amjOrrif^i or r^^, thou wert, 
mightst be, or shouldst 
be loved 
amdHrit^, he was, &c. 
Plur. aanSrrem&ry we were, &c. 

aanSrriiiMnl, yeu were, &c. 

ama-rmii^y they were, &e. 



FUTURE. 



Sing. amSrb^f I shall be loved 

amSMk»i or hSr^, thou wilt 

be loved 
amort^^, he will be loved. 

Plur. om^S-Mm^, we shall be loved 
crmo-MnHfn^ you will be loved 
amA hmiV lflr^ Idwy wiB be loved. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



PERFECT. 



Sing. amSrHis {d, unC) sum, I was, 
or have been loved 

amSrl^ {]&, wn) «s, thou 

wert, or hast been loved 
amSrt^ (d(, urn) est, he was, 

or has been loved. 
Plur. oma-^ (ae, i£) sumus, we 

wewL Sob. • 
am3rii (ae, &) estts, you were, 

&o. 
amSrfl (oBf i£) sunt, they 

were, &o. 



Sing, amdri&s (H, «m) «m, I have 

been, or may have been 

loved 
miulrti&B ((H, urn) sis, thou hast 

been, &o. 
amartUs (d, um) sit, he has 

been. &c. 
Viva, amSr^ (oe, d) atrnm, we have 

been, &o. 
amd-tt (ae, dC) sitis, you have 

been, &c 
amdrVi (ae, iC) sint, they have 

been, &o. 
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LATIN OBAMMAB. 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PLUPEBFECT. 



Sing, anup-iut (a, um) eram, 1 had 
been loved 

ama-tui (a, tm) etxUf thou 

hadst Deen loved 
anM-Uu (a, um) erat, he had 

been loved. 
Plor. amo-ft' (oe, a) eromtM, we had 

been loved 
ama-H (ae, a) ertUis, you had 

been loved 
amor-U (ae, a) erani, they had 

been loved. 



Suig. ama-itti (a, um) enem, I had 

been, might, or should 

have been loved 
ama^ttit (a, umS esteSf thou 

hadst been, &o. 
cNna4iu (a, um) esset, he had 

been, &o. 
Flnr. ama-6'(a0, a) eMemtw, we had 

been, &o. 
aTnorti (oe, a) estetitf you had 

been, &o. 
amorti (ae, a) etteniy they had 

been, &o. 



FUTURE PEBFECI. 



Sing, ama-iut (a, um) ero, I shall 

have been loved 
ama-tu8 (a, um) erit, thou 

wilt have been loved 
amct4u8 (a, um) eritf he will 

have been loved. 
Plur. ama-ti (oc, a) erimus, we 

shall have been loved 
ama^H (ae, a) erUU. you will 

have been loved 
ama-ti (ae, a) erunt, they 

will have been loved. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



IMPERATIVE. 



PBEBENT. 



Sing, amd-r^, be thou loved. 
Plur. am^t^Hrti^ be ye loved. 



FUTURE. 



Sing. amO-tifrf thou shalt be loved 
amS'tifr, he shall be loved. 

Plur. omA-MrnVni, ye shall be loved 
amA-fitifr, they shall be loved. 



INFINmVE. 

Present, am/l-H, to be loved. 

Perfect, amorium (am, um) eue, to have been loved. 

Future, omo-ftim tn, to be about to be loved. 



PARTICIPLE& 

Perfect, amotui, a, um, loved. 

Gerundive, cmta-ndus, deserving or requiring to be loved. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 



PBRFECT. 

dSle-vi, 
INDICATIVE. 



PBESENT. 

dele-o. 



SUPINE. 

deU-tum, 



INPINITITIC 

deli-re. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Sing. <f e^-o, I destroy. 

dele-8, thou destroyest. 

del^t, he destroys. 

Plor. deli-mus, we destroy. 
€lele-tiSf you destroy. 
dile-nt, they destroy. 



PRESENT. 

Sing. deU-am^ I destroy, or may 
destroy. 
del^-ds, thon destroyest, or 

mayst destroy. 
diK-dt, he destroys, or may 
destroy. 
Plur. deK-dmus^ we. destroy, &c. 
delS-dHs, you destroy, &c. 
dilS-antf they destroy, &c 



Sing. delg^Hun, I was destroying, 
or I destroyed. 
deU-bdSj thou wert destroy- 
ing, or thou destroyedst. 



IMPERFECT. 

Sing, dele-rem^ I destroyed, might, 
or should destroy. 
deU-rSs^ thou destroyedst, 
mightst, or shouldst de- 
stroy. 
deJJe-rit, he destroyed, &c. 



dele-hdU^ he was destroying, 
or he destroyed. 
VXxa, deU-hamtis^yiQ were destroy- 
ing, &c 

ddS-bSiis^ you were destroy- 
ing, &c. 

dels-bar^, they were destroy- 
ing, &c. 

FUTURE. 

Sing. deU'tSirus (a, urn) sim, I shall, 
or may be about to de- 
stroy. 



Plur. detS-remus, we destroyed, &o. 
deH-retis, you destroyed, &c. 
delg-reniy they destroyed, &o. 



Sing, ddg-ho, I shall destroy. 
dde-bfia, thou wilt destroy. 



delg-hfUf he will destroy. 
Plur. ddeMmUSf we shall destroy. 
deli-bitts, you will destroy. 
dde-bunty they will destroy. 



deU-tSrus (a, um) sis, thou 

wilt, or mayst be about 

to destroy. 
dele-turus (a, um) sii^ he 

will,&c. 
Plur. dele-turi (ae, a) simw, we 

shall, &e. 
deU-tvH (ae, a) sitis^ you 

will, &;c. 
deU4uri (00, a) tint, they 

will, &c. 



PERFECT. 



Sing. deU'Vt^ I destroyed, or have 

destroyed. 
ddi-vistlf thou destroyedst, 

or hast destroyed. 
deH^tf he destroyed, or has 

destroyed. 



Sing. ddi-vMm, I have, or may 

have destroyed. 
deli-v^ris, thou hast, or mayst 

have destroyed. 
delS-vMi, he nas, or may 

have, &C. 
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LATIN GBAHMAB. 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PERFECT. 



Plor. ddS-iitmus, we destroyed, &c. 
deU-irittis, you destroyed, &c. 
deU-^runt^ vgre, they de- 
Btioyed,&o. 



Flur. ddS-v^Amu8, we have, &c. 
del9-v^riti8, yoa have, &c. 
delS-v^rint, they haye, &c. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing. ddS-v^ram^ I had destroyed. 

deU^}frd8j thou hadst de- 
stroyed. 

deli-vlfriUf he had destroyed. 

Fixa. ddg-vifrdmus, wo had de- 
stroyed. 

deli»vSrdiis, you had de- 
stroyed. 

deiU-^^ant,. they had de- 
stroyed. 



Sing, deli-vissem, I had, might, or 
should have destroyed. 

deli'VisaSs^ thou hadst, 
mightst, or shouldst have 
destroyed. 

ddS-vistlSt^ he had de- 
stroyed, &c. 
Ylxa, deU-vissemus^ we had de- 
stroyed, &;c. 

deli-vissSUs^ you had de- 
stroyed, &c. 

ddg-viaaenL they had de- 
stroyed, &c 



FUTURE PERFECT. 



Sing. deU'V^ro, I shall have de- 
stroyed. 

ddS-vSAs, thou wilt have de- 
stroyed. 

deU-vsAt^ he will have de- 
stroyed. 
"Slxa, dd9-vSAmu8, we shall have 
destroyed. 

deli-viftiiia, you will have, &o. 

deU-vMnt^ they will have, &c. 



The sotgunctive ia wanting. 



IMPERATIVE. 



PRESENT. 

Sing. diHy destroy thou. 
Flur. del^4e, destroy ye. 



FUTURE, 



Sing. del8-to, thou shalt destroy. 

ddS'io, he shall destroy. 
Plur. delg-tOte^ ye shall destroy. 

deU-ntOf they shall destroy. 



INFINITIVE. 

Present, ditS-^IS, to destroy. 

Perfect, dilS^vissSf to have destroyed. 

Future, dgH-tHrum (arriy um) esse, to be about to destroy. 

OEBUND. 

Gen. dele-ndiy of destroying. 
Dat. deU-ndO, to destroying. 
Ace. dele-ndunit destroying. 
AbL delMutdy in, or by destroying. 
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SUPINE. 
dsls-ium (in order), to destroy ; dsli-iuy to be destroyed. 

PAKTICIPLES. 

Present, del&^ns, destroying. 

Futurey d^-turtts, being about to deitroy. 



INDICATIVE. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



FBESENI. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Sing. deU-off I am, or am being 
destroyed. 

deli-ris, or re^ thoa art de- 
stroyed. 

dele-tUr, he is destroyed. 

Plnr. dele-4itiir, we axe destroyed. 
delS-mla^ you are destroyed. 
dete^ntiSr^ they aze destroyed. 



Sing. dd3f^r^ I am, or may be 
destroyed. 

deUHLris^ or Sre^ thoa art, or 
mayst be destroyed. 

dd^-dtUr^ he is, or may be 
destroyed. 
Tha. deii-amUr, we ase^ ko, de- 
stroy^ 

deUi-dmlnl^ you are, &c. de- 
stroyed. 

dtilSi-imt^r, they ase, &c. de- 
stroyed. 



DCPSRFECT. 



Sing, dele-bdr, I was, or was being 
destroyed. 

delS-bdrts^ or bdre, thou wert 
destroyed, &c. 

dele-bcUiir, he was destroyed, 
&c. 
"Plxa. dele-bdm^r, he was de- 
stroyed, &c. 

deU-h&inln% you were de- 
stroyed, &c. 

ddS^ntHr. they were de- 
stroyed, &c. 



Sing, dde-r^. I was destroyed, 
might, or should be de- 
stroyed. 

delS-rSrtSf or rSre^ thou wert, 
mightst, or shouldst be 
destroyed. 

ddS-retUr, he waa de- 
stroyed, &c. 
PlxiX, dele-remUr, we were de- 
stroyed, &C.. 

delS-rSmla^ you were de- 
stroyed, ko. 

delS'refU&r, they were de- 
stroyed, &c. 



FUTURE. 



Sing, dde-bdr^ I shall be destroyed. 

delS-b^rlSf or bSrS, thou wilt 
be destroyed. 

deU-yuUr, he will be de- 
stroyed. 
"PixvcdeUMmUr, we shall be de- 
stroyed. 

dde-MmHn^, you will be de- 
stroyed. 

dele-buniUr, they will be de- 
stroyed. 



The subjunotiye ia wanting. 
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LATIN GBAMHAB. 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PERFECT. 



deU4Us (a, um) «tim, I was, or 
have been destroyed. 

deU-tut (a, um) e«, thou wert, 
or hast been destroyed. 



deli-tus (a, um) ett^ he was, 
or has been destroyed, 
nor. deU'ti (ae, a) sumus, we were, 
or have been destroyed. 

deli-H (ae, a) estis, you 
were, &c. 

dele-ti (ae, a) ntnt, they 



were, &c. 



Sing. dele-tUs (a, um) sim, I have 

been, or may have been 

destroyed. 
delS'tui (a, um) «t8, thou 

hast been, or mayst have 

been destroyed. 
deli4u8 (a, um) sit, he has 

been, &o. 
Plor. ddS-ti (oe, a) simus, we havo 

been, &c. 
deli-H (ae, a) sitiSf you have 

been, &c. 
deli-ii (oe, a) Unt, they have 

been, &o. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing, ddi'tus (a, um) eram, 1 
been destroyed. 



had 



deli-tu8 (a, um) erat^ thou 

hadst been destroyed. 
delg-tu8 (a, um) erat, he had 

been, &c. 
Plor. deli-ti (ae, a) eramusy we had 

been, &c. 
delt-ti (otf, a) eratis, you had 

been, &c. 
deli'ti {ot/e, a) erant, they had 

been, &c. 



Sing. delS-tu8 (a, um) estem^ I had 

been, might, or should 

have been destroyed. 
deli'tus (a, um) esses, thou 

hadst been, &o. 
deU'tus (a, um) esset, he had 

been, &o. 
Plur. deU^i (oe, a) M«emu«, wet had 

been, &c. 
deU'ti {ae, a) essetis, you had 

been, &o. 
deU-ti (oe, a) essent, they had 

been, &c. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing, deli'tus (a, um) ero, I shall 

have oeen destroyed. 
dele-tus (a, um) eris, thou 

wilt have been destroyed. 
deH-tus (a, um) erit, he 

will, &o. 
Plor. deli-ti (ae, a) erimus, we 

shall, &c. 
d^-ti (ae, a) eritis, you 

will, &o. 
deli-ti (ae, a) erunt, they 

will, &c. 



The subjunctive is wanting; 



PRESENT. 

Sing, ddi-rt, be thou destroyed. 
Flnr. deli-mini, be ye destroyed. 



IMPERATIVE. 

FUTURE. 

Sing. deU-tor, thou shalt be de- 
stroyed. 
deU-tor, he shall be destroyed. 
Plur. ddi-tfLmXnl, you shall be de- 
stroyed. 
deie-fUor, they shall be de- 
stroyed. 
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INFINITIVE. 
Present, deU'7% to be destroyed. 
Perfect, deli-tum (amy um) etse, to have been destroyed. 
Future, dell-tum, iri, to be about to be destroyed. 

PAETICIPLES. 

Perfect, ddi-tus^ a, «m, destroyed. 

Gerundive, dele-ndtis, deserving or requiring to be destroyed. 



PRKSKNT. 

scnb-d. 


THIRD CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

PERFECT. SUPINE. 

scrips^* scrip-turn.* 
VE. SUB 


INFINITIVE. 

»crlWf-rif. 


INDICATl 


JUNCnVE. 



PRESENT. 



Sing. «cr{6-o, I write. 

«crtM-«, thou writest. 

scrih-^i, he writes. 
Plur. »cn6-?-mifo, we write. 
scrib-K-thf you write. 
scrib-u-nt, they write. 



Sing, scrtb-e-ham, I wrote, or was 
writing. 
scribS-bdSf thou wrotest, or 

wast writing. 
serib-e-lMf he wrote, &o. 
Plur. scribS-bdmUs, we wrote, &c. 
senh-^-bai\8, you wrote, &c. 
scribS'banty they wrote, &o. 



Sing, scrih-aniy I write, or may 
write. 
scrib-^y thou writest, or 

mayst write. 
scribe, he writes. &o. 
Plur. scrib-amitSf we write, &c. 
scrib-dtls, you write, &c. 
scrib-ani, they write, &c. 



IMPERFECT. 

Sing, scrib-^rem, I wrote, might, or 
should write. 
8crib-i!-r88, thou wrotest, 
mightst. or shouldst write. 
8cr^i-rit, he wrote, &c 
Plur. serib-}i-rimu8y we wrote, &o. 
scrib-^ritis, you wrote, &c. 
tcrib-i(-rent, they wrote, &o. 



Sing, scrib-am, I shall write. 

8crib-€s, thou wilt write. 

8crib4t, he will write. 
Plur. scrib-imils, we shall write. 
scrib-^fis, you will write, 
8crib-ent, they will write. 



FUTURE. 

Sing, tcrip'tunu (a, um) «tm, I 

shall, or may be about to 

write. 
acrip-tUrus (a, um) sis, thou 

wilt, or mayst be about to 

write, 
scrip-iurui (a, um) tit, he 

will, &c 
Plur. tcrip-tUri {ae^ a) timut, we 

shall, &c. 
tcrip-i-uri (a«, a) titis, you 

will, &c. 
$erip-t%lri (ae^ a) tint, they 

will, &o. 



* Astotheehangeof theftintojiinthese forms, see§18i. 
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LATnr OBAXUAB. 



INDICATIVE. 



Sing, scr^o-iii, I wrote, or have 
written. 
scriihsixti, thou wrotest, or 

nast written. 
scrip-sU, he wrote, &o. 
Flor. scrip-sfimUSf we wrote, &c. 
aorip-sistlSf you wrote, &o. 
scrip-seruntf or sire, they 
wrote, &C. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Sing, tcrip-siirimf I have, or may 
nave written. 
scrip-sirKSf thou hast, or 

mayst have written. 
scrip-^rtif he has. &c. 
Plur. sdyhsSrtmuSf we nave, &c. 
scnp-sSritiSf you have, &c. 
scrip-aSrint, they have, &c. 



Sing. scrip-tlSram, I had written. 
acrip-^rds, thou hadst, &c. 



8crip-8^rdU, he had, &o. 
Fhir. acrip-s^amUSf we had, &e. 
scrip-sSrdiKs, you had, &c. 
scnp-sSrant, they ha^ &c. 



FLITPEBFECT. 

Sing, scrip-sissem, I had, might, or 
should have written. 
serip-sisses, tliou hadst, 
mightst, or wouldst have 
written. 
scrip-siss^if he had, &c. 
Plur. scnp'StssSmitSj we had, &o. 
scrip-sissetU, you had, &c. 
scnp-sissent, they had, &0. 



FVTCBE PERFECT. 

shall have 



Sing. 8crip-8)fro, I 
written. 
scrip-sSriSf thou wilt have 

written. 
acrip-sMi, he will have, &c 
Plur. scrip-sSrimus, we (diall have, 

terifhsh^ffUf von will have, &c. 
Mn/)-<^rtn^,they willhave, &c. 



The sul)janctive is wanting. 



PRESENT. 

Sing, scrib-^, write thou. 
Hnz: 8crib-^te, write ye. 



IMPERATIVE, 

FUTUBB. 

Sing, scrib-^io, thou shalt write. 

scrib-^to, he shall write. 
Plur. serib-i-tote, you shall write. 

scrib-iMito, they shall write. 



INFINITIVE. 
Present, icrib-^-r^ to write. 
Perfect, scrip-mte, to have written. 
Future, torip^iirum {am, urn) esse, to be about to write* 

GERUND. 
Gen. serib-e-ndi, of writing. 
Dat. 8orib-e-ndo, to writing. 
Ace. scrib-e-ndum, writing. 
AbL torUhe-ndOf by, or in writing. 

SUPINE. 
9arip4tm (in order) to write ; tenp4H, to be written. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Pre8cnt/«cri6-»-n«, writing. 
Future, scrip-turusy about to write. 



INDICATIVE. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



PRESENT. 



SXJBJTJNCnVK 



Sing, scrih-or^ I am, or am being 

written. 
scribS-rts, or r^, thou art, or 

art being written. 
scrib-^tUr, he is, &c. 

Plur. scrih-X-m^r^ we are, &c. 
scn6-i-m?n», you are, &c. 
8crih-u-nt^r^ they we, &c. 



Sing, scrib-ilr^ I am, or may be 
written. 
scHb-aris or dr^, thou art, or 

mayst be written. 
scrtb-cUUr^ he is, or may be 
written. 
Plur. scrib-dmiir, we are, &c. 
8crib-amin% you are, &c. 
scrib-antUr, they are, &c. 



IMPERFECT. 



Sing. sorib-e-Utr, I waa^ or was 
being written. 

acrib-e-bdr^f or bdr¥, 
scrib-e-bcUUr. 
Plur. scrib-e-bdm^r, 
scrib-e-bdmXnl, 
scrib-e-bantUr, 



Sing. scrib-^-^eTy 
might, 
written. 
scribS-reris^ or rer^, 
scrib-^retUr. 
Phir. scrib-^-remUr, 
8crib-S-rem'(m. 
Krib^-reniHr, 



I was written, 
or should be 



FUTURE. 

Sing, scrib-itr, I shall be written. 

scr^-eris^ or er?. 

scrib-etUr, 
Phir. scrib-em^r, 

acrib-emmu 

scrib-enHir. 

PERFECT. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



Sing, scrip-tus (a, urn) mm, I was, 
or have been written. 

8crip-tm (a, urn) es, 

serijhtus (a, urn) est, 
Plur. scrip-ti Cae, a) sumua, 

8crip-t% {ae, a) estis, 

acrip-U (ae, a) 



sunt. 



Sing, scrip-tus (a, urn) sim, I have, 
or may have been written. 
scrip-tus (a, um) sis, 
scrip-tus (a, um) sit. 
Plur. scrip-ti (ae, a) simus, 
scrip4i (ae, d\ sitis, 
if a) sint. 



scrip-ti {ae, 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing, aerw-tus (a, um) eram, I had 
been written. 

scrip-tus (a, um) ems, 
scrip-tus (a, um) erat, 
Plur. scnp-ti (ae, a) eramus, 
scnp-ti lae, aS eratis, 
scnp-ii (ae, a) erant. 



Sing, scrip-tus (a, um) essem, I had 
been, might, or should 
have been written. 
scrip-tus (a, um") tssea, 
scrip-tus (a, um) esseL 
Plur. scrip'ti (ae, a^ essemus, 
scrip-ti (ae, aS esseHs, 
scrip-ti (ae, a) essent. 



no 



LATIN GRAUUAR. 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 



Sing, scrithtus (a, um) ero, I shall 
nave been written. 

scrtp-tus (a, um) eris, 

scrip'tua (a, um) erit, 
Plnr. scrip-it (ae, dS erimus, 

8cnp-ti huf a) eritis, 

tcnp-ti (ae, a) erunt. 



The sabjunctive is wanting. 



IMPERATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

Sing. BcrHh-ii-ri, be thou written. 



Plur. scrib-^i-mXni, be ye written. 



FUTURE. 

Sing. 5cn&-W^r, thou shalt be 
written. 
scrUhl-tSr^ he shall be written. 

Plur. 8crih^m\ni^ ye shall be 
written. 

8crib-u-9tior, they shall be 
written. 



INFINITIVE. 

Present, scrib-ly to be written. 

Perfect, acrip-tum {am, um) esse, to have been written. 

Future, sortp-tum irif to be about to be written. 

I 

PAETICIPLES. 

Perfect, serip-tus, a, «m, written. 

GeruncUye, acruhe-ndus, a, um, requiring, or deserving to be written. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 



PRKSKITT. 


PSKFBOT. 


SITPINB. XNrnCITIYB. 


audl-^. 


audl-v^ 


avdVtum, audl-rg. 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 




PRESENT. 


Sing, audi-o, I hear 

audi-8 

audi-t 
Plnr. audltnUa 

audl-fie 

audi'U^nt 




Sing. audi'-Htn^l hear, or may hear 

audi-da 

audi-dt, 
Plur. audi-dmiia 

audi-diis 

audi-ani. 



THB TBBB. 



Ill 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



IMPERFECT. 



Sing, atuttri-banif I heard, or was 
hearing 

cmdire-b&s 

atidi-S-bitL 
Plor. audiS-bdm^ 

attdiS-bai?i$ 

attdiS-bant, 



Sing, audl-rem, I heard, might, or 
should hear 

atuti-rSs 

audi-rit, 
Plur. audi-rSmUs 

auctirretis 

audl-rent. 



Sing, audi-am, I shall hear 

audi-ia 
audirSt, 
Plor. aucPi-im^ 
awR-etis 
audi-ent. 



FUTURE. 

Sing, audb-iurus (a, urn) sim, I shall, 
or may be about to hear 
audirturus (a, um) sis 
awMurus (a, «m) sit, 

Plur. audlrturi (ae, a) simtts 
audMuri (ae, <i) sitis 
aud^turi (a€, a) sinL 



RESPECT, 



Sing. audHrxHt I 
heard 
audi-visf!, 
audl-ffU, 

Plur. aud^rxHm^ 
aud%rvis£is 



heard, or have 



aud^^vSruni, or vir^. 



Sing, audirti^mf I have heard, or 
may have heard 

audi-7^8 

audH-vhit 
Plur. audVx^Mm^ 

aud\r^h^f£i8 

audirvhint. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing. atK2S-i>2fra}n, I had heard 

oudirxiMia 
audirvhiU. 
Plur. aiidi-io^Sr&mus 
aud%r^^irSiia 
audi^oSrant, 



Sing. otMii-vtssem, I had heard, or I 
might or should have heard 

audtrvisses 

audp-viss^t, 
Plur. audirvissimUs 

audi-vissSHs 

audvwssent. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing, audi^v^, I shall have heard 

audlrvSHs 

audi-virit, 
Plur. audtrvhimUs 

audi-i)(M^ 

auda^hint. 



The subjunctiye is wanting. 



PRESENT. 

Sing. otMil, hear thou. 
Plur. atM2{-<^ hear ye. 



IMPERATIVE. 



FUTURE. 



Sing. aud%-tOf thou shalt hear 
audirto, he shall hear. 

Plur. audl-idt^f you shall hear 
audi^Mito, they shall hear. 



H 
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LATIN OBJlXXAB. 



INFINITIVE. 

Present, audl-r¥f to hear. 

Perfect, audfrvissiSf to have heard. 

Future, atidl-tilrum (am, um) esse, to be about to hear. 

GERUND. 

Gen. audi-e-ndl, of hearing. 

Dat. audi-e-fidd, to hearing. 

Ago. audi-e-ndum, hearing. 

AbL audi-e-nddy with, by, or in htaring. 

SUPINE. 
imdMum^ (in order) to hear; audl-tU, to hear. 

PARTICIPLEa 

Present, audi-e-nif hearing. 
Future, audl-tHniSy about to hear. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

INDIOATIVB. SUBJUNOTIVB. 

PRRSENT. 



Sing. audi-OTf I am heard 

audlr^ 
. audl-'tHa'. 
Plur. coiidi-miir 
audl-mXnl 
audi'tt-ntur. 



Sing, audi-dr, I am heard, or may 
be heard 

audi-Sa^^ or (br^ 

audi-dtiir, 
Plur. audi'dmitr 

audi-dm^im 

audi-ant^. 



IMPERFECT. 



Sing. audiS-bar, 1 was heard, or 
being heard 

audi-i-bdris or bdr)f 

audi-g-bcUUr, 
Plur. attdi-^'bdm-Hr 

audt-S-bamXf^ 

audi-e-haniiU; 



Sing, auc^^rf 1 was heard, might, 
or should be heard 

audl-riria or r8r^ 

audlrriiilr. 
Plur. audJrrgm'Ur 

atcdt-rimXtA 

audi-rent&r. 



FUTUKB. 



Sing, audi-dr, I shall be heard 

audiSris, or ere 

audi-it^, 
Plur. audirhn^ 

audi-9nfXaA 

audirBiMir, 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



THE VEBB. 



iia 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVB. 



PERFECT. 



Sing, audt-iits (a, urn) sum, 1 was 
heard, or nave been heard 

audi-ttts (a, um) es 
audi'tus (a, um) esL 
Plur. attdi-ii (ae, a) sumus 
audi-U (ae, a) estis 
audi'ti (ae, a) sunt. 



Sing. audt-Ms (a, um) sim, I have 
been heard, or may have 
been heard 
audi-tus (a, um) sis 
audi-tus (a, um) siL 
Plur. audi-Cl (ae, a) simus 
audi-H (ae, dS sitis 
audi-U Ipe, a) sint. 



TLTTPEKF'ECS, 



SUng. audl-iiis (a, tun) eram, I had 
been heard 

audi-tus (a, um) eras 
aMdi-4us (a, um) eroL 
Tixa, audi-t% (ae, a) eramus 
audi-H Cae, a) eroHs 
audi-H {ae, a) eranL 



Sing, audir^ (a, um) essem, I had 
been heard, might, oe 
should have been heard. 
audi-tw (a, um) esses 
audi-tus {a, um) esset. 
Plur. audi-^ (ae, a) essemus 
audp4i (ae, a^ esseiis 
aimUrH (ae, a) esse«L 



Sing, audi-1^ (a, um) ero, 
have been heard 
audi-tus (a, um) eris 
audi-tus (a, um) eriL 

Plur. audi-fi (ae, a^ erimus 
audi-H (ae, a) eriiis 
audi-ti (ae, a) eruni. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

I Shan 



The subjunotiye is wanting; 



IMFERATIYE. 



PRESENT. 

Sing. atMft^^, be thou heard. 
Plur. aud%^m^ be ye heard. 



FUTURE. 



Sing. a«(^fdr, thou shalt be heard 
audv-tifr, he shall be heard. 

Plur. aud^minl, ye shall be heard 
audt-untdr, they shtUl be 
heard. 



INFINITIVE. 

Present, aud^-f% to be heard. 

Pofeot, audl-itm (am, um) esse, to hove been heard. 

Fnture, audirtum iri, to be about to be heard. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, awl^tiis, a, um, heard. 

Gerundive, audi-e-ndUs, deserving, or requiring to be heard. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DEPONENT TBBB8. 

§ 139. Deponent verbs (compare § 126^, being in form 
passives, are conjugated like the passives of other verbs, and 
follow one of the four conjugations, according as their stem 
ends. Those of which the stem ends in a, e, and f, follow 
the first, second, and fourth conjugations, and all the rest 
belong to the third. But the conjugation of a de})onent 
verb has more forms than the ordinary passive; for it has 
not only the supine and the gerund, but four participles: 
the participle present — as hortans (admonishing), denoting 
the action in progress ; hortatus {out who has admonished jT, 
denoting the action as completea; hortaturus (one who is 
about to admonish), describinc^ an action as future ; and the 
gerundive hortandus (one wno is to be admonished), which 
has a passive meaning, and accordingly is formed only of 
those deponents which have a transitive signification. In the 
neuter gender, however, it occurs also £rom intransitive verbs. 

Note 1. Many deponents have also an active fonn with an active 
meaning — as patoo, I give food, aadpascoTf I take food, or feed myself; 
veho, I carry, and vehor, I am carried, or I ride; verto, I turn, and vertor, 
I turn myself, or I am turned. The participle present of all such 
verbs has a twofold meaning; so that vehetis may mean either * carry* 
ing * or * riding,* and vertens either * taming' or * taming myself.* Some . 
deponents of this kind are occasionally lued as real passives — as comi- 
tor, I am accompanied; /^finoon/ur, they are made or manafiftctared; 
populari, to be plandereo. 

2. Real deponents, on the other hand— that is. those wUch are not 
derivable firom an active form — are rarely used in a passive sense, 
thoap^h aduloTy aspemor, arbUror, ervmxnor, and tddscor, occor as passives 
in Cicero and Sallost; and the following perfect participles are used 
in a passive sense by the best authors : aoomnaUUf adeptut, auspicatutf 
amplexut^ eomitatm^ eompkmu, eommentuB^ eommentatus, oon/essiUj de$pi^ 
oattUj detertatus^ Mindiius, ementitu$^ eapertuij exsecraius, interpretcUuSj 
ludifieaitu, meditatus, tnetatttt^ tnensuB (dimeHsus\ tnoderatus, opinaiut 
{necopinatiu\ padus, partitut, perfundut^ peridUatuB^ stipulatus, tettatus^ 
itUus (imtUui), and some others which are found only in poetry and 
writers of inferior authority. 



DBPOITBNT VERBS. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

PBOULIAB, OONTBAOTED, AND ANTIQUATED FOBMB OF CX>NJUOAtZ0N. 

§ 141. The perfects ending in vi, as well as the tenses 
formed from them, sometimes appear in a syncopated form — 
that is^ the v is thrown out, and the two vowels tnus following 
one another are contracted into one. This is the case— 

1. When in the first conjugation vi or ve is followed hyr or 
«, the V is omitted, and tne a of the stem is contracted with t 
or e into d — as amasti, amasse, amarim^ amarunt, amdram^ 
am&roy for the ordinary forms amavistij amavisse, amaverimj 
amaverunty amaveram, and amavero. The same is the case 
with verbs of the second and third conjugations forming their 
perfects in {s)vi — asflestisyflsruntjfleramj &c. ; nesti, nestiSf 
nerunt; deleram, deer esse, torjievistisjjieveruntjfleveramj &c.; 
nevistiy nevistis, neverunt; deleveram, decrevisse. So also 
«im, slrit, for siveris, siverit, from sino, I allow. Perfects 
ending in (o)vi are generally not contracted, and the only 
verbs in which a contraction does occur are ndvi (from 
nosco) and the compounds of moveo — as nostif noruntf 
noraniy norim, for novistiy noverunt, noveraniy noverim (but 
we never find noro for novero); commosse for commovisse^ 
from commoveo, 

2. In verbs making their perfect in (i)vi, the v is simply 
thrown out when s follows — thus audimsse, audivissem, he- 
come audiisse, audiissem; but here, too, the best writers con- 
tract the two i into one — as audisse, audissem; so also petisse 
or petiisse, from peto, perf. pettvi. In those forms where the 
V is followed by e, the v is thrown out without any contrac- 
tion taking place — as audierunt, audieram, desierunt, defi- 
nierantj quaesteram, for audiverunt, audiveranij desiverunt, 
definiveram, quaesiveram. Before the termination it the v 
is rarely omitted, and, generally speaking, only in poetry — 
as audiit for audivit, muniit for munivit. 

Note 1. A few o£ the perfects ending in at (for ivit) are contracted by 
poets into it, whereby tney acquire the appearance of the third person 
singular of the present — as desit, obit, obit, perit, edonmt, for desiit, abOty 
obittf periit, edormiit. Similar contractions occur in the first and second 
oo^juigations — as don&i for donavU, enarrctmus for enarravimu8,Jlemu8 for 
^evimm. 
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2. Perfects of the third oo^Jngation endfaig in m (on), and the tenses 
formed from them, sometimes throw out si when it is followed by « — 
as ewuti for evansti, dixH for dionsti, divisse for divisisse. In cases where, 
by this process, three « or two s and one other consonant would meet 
together, one s is omitted — as abscessem for absoesnssenif dixe for dixisse, 
accestis for accessistis, ootuumpset for comumpsisseL Similar forms are— 
perctuti for percussiki, ahstraxe for ahstraaeissef surreae for surremsse, 
erepsemua for er^sissemus. But all such forms occur only in early 
Latinity and in poetry. 

3. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative active 
we very often find the termination ire for irunt — as ama- 
vere, deleverej scripsere, aitdivere, for arruwerunt, delevSnmtj 
scripsirunt, aud/iverunt. In these forms the v is never thrown 
out. It should be observed that poets sometimes use the 
termination Srunt with the e short — as stetSrunt for stetS" 
runt, 

% 142. The second person singular in passive and deponent 
verbs generally ends m ris; but another termination equally 
common is re — as amaharis and amabare; amareris, amarere; 
amaberis, amahere; but in the second person of the present 
indicative the termination re occurs very rarely — as arbitrare 
for arbitraris. In the fourth conjugation re is never used for 
ris in the present indicative. 

§ 143. Verbs of the third or consonant conjugation usually 
take e in the present imperative ; but the verbs dico, 1 say ; 
duco, I lead ; facio, 1 do ; and fero, 1 bear, form their impera- 
tives without e — as ddc, due, fac, fer. The same is the case in 
their compounds — as eduCy from educo; affer and refer, from 
affero and refero. Of facio, only those compounds follow this 
rale in which the a is retained— as calefac from calefacio ; but 
all the other compounds in which the a is changed into i are 
regularly formed— as confice, perficCf effice, from confido, perficiOf 
efficio. 

Note. Face sometimes occurs in poetry; dice and duge more rarely. 
Sdo (I know) conunonly has only the future imperative, 8<nto and 
edtote; the present, sci and sciie, are not in use. 

§ 144. Many verbs of the third and fourth conju^tions 
take u as the connecting vowel instead of e in formmg the 
gerundive. This is done especially when i precedes — as 
faC''i-undu8 for faci-C'ndus ; poti^U'Tidus for poti-e-ndus; but 
we also find divid-u-nduSy reg-u-nduSf for divtd-e^nduSf reg-e- 
ndus; and diC'U'-ndus for dic-e-ndus, 

§ 145. Some verbs, chiefly intransitive (both active and 
deponent], form a sort of participle in bundus, a, urn. In the 
first conjugation, where this form occurs most frequently, 
lundris is added to the stem — as cuncta-bundiiSj delibera^un'^ 
dus, mirch-bundtis, Sec, In the third conjugation either i or e 
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is inserted before hundus — as fv/r-i-hundus, Tnor-i-bundusy ^em- 
e^ndiis, trem-e-bundtLs. In the second and fourth conju^tions 
such participles scarcely ever occur. Their meaning is like 
that of the present participle, but somewhat stronger ; so that 
fuHhundus is * full of fury,' whereas furens is only * furious.' 
When thejr are derived from transitive verbs they may, like 
other participles, govern the case of their verb. 

§ 146. It now only remains to notice a few antiquated 
forms of conjugation which are met with in the early Latin 
writers, and in certain solemn forms of expression : — 

1. The present infinitive passive is sometimes lengthened by the 
addition of the syllable er — as amarier^ inercarier, labier, scribier, 

2. The impeifect indicative, both in the active and passive of the 
fourth coxgugation, was in ancient times formed without the conneotinff 
vowel e — as sdbam and laraibar for scieham and Jargiebar; ntUribam and 
lenibam for ntUrid>am and Unit^m, 

3. The future indicative, both in the active and passive of the fourth 
conjugation, was sometimes formed, as in the first and second conju- 
gations, by simply adding ho to the stem — as aervnbOf opp&nbor, for 
servianif opperiar. 

4. In the present subjunctive active we sometimes find the ancient 
termination m, is, it, especially in the case of the verb edo (I eat), 
which now and then has edim for edam; and the verb do (I |pive) and 
its compounds, which make the subjunctive duim. But this occurs 
almost exclusively in ancient forms of prayers and curses — as di duint 
(may the gods grant) ; di te perdttitd (may the gods destroy thee). This 
termination «m, is, it, has been preserved in the ordinary language in 
the case of the verb esse {sim, sis, sit), in all the perfects subjunctive 
of the active, and in the subjunctives velim, ndim, malim, and ausim, 

5. The imperative future of passive, but more especially of deponent 
verbs, sometimes had an active termination— as arbitrcUo, tUito, nitito, 
for arbitrator, tUitor, nititor; so also censento for censetUor; utunto, tttentOy 
for tUuntor, tuenior. In the second and third persons singular we some- 
times find such forms as hortamino, veremino, for hortator and veretor; 
progredimino and praefamino for prqgreditor and pronator, 

6. In the first three coi^ugations we sometimes find peculiar forms 
of the perfect subiunctive and the future perfect. In the first coxgu- 
gation we find {aSssim and (a)sso for (a)verim and (a)vero; in the 
second, {e)s8im and (e)sso for uerim and uero; and in the third, sim 
and so for erim and ero; e.g. creassim and creasso (for creaverim, creoh 
vero), Ucessit {licuerit), proMbessit (jprohibuerit), capso (pepero), axim and 
axo {egerim, egero), faaeim and Jaxo (fecerim, fecero). The origin of 
the forms in so is not quite certain; some believe that they are futures 
made in the same way as in Greek, by adding the terminatian so to 
the stem; but though this is the case in some, it is evident that others 
also change the stem in the same manner as is done in the perfect; 
and it is moreover certain that the meaning of the forms in so is that 
of a fiiture perfect (Cic. De Sened., 1). For these reasons we prefer 
considering them as future perfects, and those in sim as perfects sub- 
junctive. They seem to have arisen from the change of r into s, and a 
syncope — as Uvaicero, levaoeso, levasso, A few remnants of such fonna- 
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tions reInl^ned in use, espeoiaUj in poetry, even in the best period of 
the huiffaage — as faueo (from faeio)f expressing a threat or promise; 
fiueSm^ jaoM, /amt, fitrimus^ famtis, Jaannty expressing a wish. So also 
tttuim (from audeo), expressing a doubtfol statement — as autitf *he 
might be inclined to Tentuie.* 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CONJUGATION BT PSBIPa&ABIS OB CIBOiniI.OCUTION. 

§ 147. A conjugation hj ciroumlocution might he fonned 
hj means of the verh esse in conjunction with any participle ; 
hut it must he ohserved, at the outset, that the Latin language 
does not possess that conjugation which is fonned in English 
hy means of the participle present and the verh esse; so that I 
am loving, I was loving, &c. cannot he expressed in Latin 
otherwise than hy the simple forms amo, amabam, &c. — amans 
sum, ernians eram, &c. not oeing used. 

§ 148. Esse, in comhination with the participle perfect 
passive, is usea to form some of the ordinary tenses of the 
passive voice, as has heen seen above — as perf. amatus sum 
and amatus sim; pluperf. amatus eram and amatus essem: 
fut. perf. amatus ero; infin. perf. amatum esse. But instead 
of «um, eram, ero, and esse, we also find the forma fui,fueram, 
jfuero, toid fuisse, in quite the same sense as the forms of the 
tenses denoting an incomplete action ; so that amatus sum is 
equivalent to amatus fui, amatus eram to amatus fueram, ama- 
tus ero to amatus fuero, and amatum esse to amatum jfuisse. 
Hence, as far as form is concerned, we here have a complete 
periphrastic conjugation ; hut those tenses which are formed 
by means of the pmect tenses of esse do not differ in meaning 
from those formed by means of those tenses of esse which 
denote an action in progress. 

Note, There is, howerer, one ease in which the distinction most be 
observed. The participle of the perfect passive, both in Latin and 
English, sometimes entirely loses its character of a participle, and 
becomes a real ac^ective; and then the tenses of esse, when joined to it, 
naturally- retain their (tfiginal meaning as much as when they are 
joined to any other acMective. Thus if we take potituB in the sense of 
the adjective, ' situate,* poritua est aaidjxmiu$/uitf positus erat and positus 
/uerat, positus erit aad positus fiterit, &e, are very different in meaning, 
the original meaning ox each tense of esse being strictly preserved. 

^ 149. A real and complete periphrastic conjugation is 
formed by means of the verb esse and the participle future 
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active. Throughout this conjugation the action is represented 
as one that will take place, or is to take place ; e,g, — 



INDICATIVE. 

Present, didurus sum, I am about 
to say. 

Jmpexteotf dtcturus eratHf I was 
about to say. 

Future, dicturus ero, I shall be 

about to say. 
Perfect, dtcturuB fui^ I was, or 

have been, about to 

say. 
Pluperfect, c^ic^uru^ ,/^<eram, I had 

been about to say. 



Fut. Peril dicturus fuero, I shall 
have been, &c. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PresMit, didurus sim, I am about 
to say, or may be 
about to say. 

luapedeoi, didurus esaem^ I was, 
might be, or should 
be, about to say. 

No future. 

Perfect, dieturm fmrimj I have 
been, or may have 
been, about, &c. . 

"Pbxpertectf didurus fftUsem, I had 
been, might, or should 
have been, about to 
say. 

No foture perfeot» 



Note, The future perfect {didurus Jhero) is scarcely ever used; and 
the fixture, or in some instances the present subjunctive, supplies its 
place. It has been already seen in the tables of the conjugations that 
scripturus sim and scripturum esse are used to supply the place of the 
future subjunctive and the future infinitive. No passive can be formed 
of tins periphrastic coi^ugation; but its place can be suppKed by 
longer circumlocutions — as fvAurvm est vA dicatury or ineoesttU dicatw^ 
/itturum erat, or in eo erat ut dicerdur^ &c. 

§ 150. A second real and complete periphrastic conjugation 
is formed by means of the verb me combined with the neuter 
of the gerundive; and in this conjugation the action is 
invariably represented as necessary, and the person by whom 
it is to be performed is expressed by the dative case. For 
example : — 

INDICATTVB. 

Present, mihi scribendum est, I must write. 

Imperfect, mihi scribendum erat, I was obliged to write. 

Future, mihi scribendum erit, I shall be obliged to write. 

Perfect, mihi scribendum fidty I was, or have been, obliged to write. 

Pluperfect, mihi scribendum fuerat, I had been obliged to write. 

Fut. Perf. mUu scribendum Juerit^ I shall have been obliged to write. 

In like manner are formed the subjunctive — as scribendum sit, scri- 
bendum essd, scribendum Juerit, scribendum JUissd, and the infinitlTe^ 
aorUfendum/visse, 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

VEBBS OF THE FIB8T CONJUGATION FOBMINO THEIB PEBFEOT AND 
SUPINE DIFFEBENTLT FBOM THE* OENEBAJ: BULE. 

§ 161. Many verba do not fonn the perfect' and supine 
according to the rules laid down in §§ 134 and 135. Some- 
times there is a difference in the termination which is appended 
to the stem, sometimes the stem itself undergoes a change, and 
sometimes both kinds of irregularities appear together in the 
same verb. Thus juvo instead of juva-vij makes its perfect Jww, 
and instead of its supine juvatum, makes jutvm. Again, frango 
makes its perfect fregi, and its snpme frdctvm. 

Note 1. These and similar peculiarities render it necessary for the 
beginner to make himself acquainted with the following lists of verbs. 
It must, however, be observed, that whatever the apparent irregularity 
in the perfect and supine may be, the tenses formed from these two 
are derived from them according to the general rules. (§ 136, b and </.) 
We shall in the subjoined lists give only the simple verbs, because, 
generally speaking, derivative and compound verbs are conjugated like 
the simple ones. Where, however, the compounds present any differ- 
ence, these shall be added. There will be found some verbs which 
have either no perfect or no supine, or neither of them, and in such 
cases the tenses derived from them generally do not exist. 

2. The irregularities (if they may be so called) which we are here 
speaking of, have for the most part arisen from syncopation or contrac- 
tion, from the elision of one consonant before another, and from the 
fact that the perfect and supine are formed from a more ancient and 
simpler stem than that which appears in the present ; the stem of the 
present being extended and increased. The first of these processes 
occurs when the final vowel of the stem (a, e, or t) are thrown out, as in 
8ona-re (to sound), perfect sontii^ supine sonitum, where the d is reduced 
to an i ; ride-re (to laugh), perfect risi, supine risum; vhiv-re (to come), 
perfect vent, supine ventum. The strengthening or extension of the 
pure stem consists generally in the addition of n to it — as si, strength- 
ened sin (jsino^ allow), perfect «iot, supine f^um ; or in the insertion of 
n before the fintU consonant of the stem, the n being sometimes, for 
reasons of euphony, changed into m — as frar^ (original stem frag), 
frango (I break), but ^rieci frSgi, supine /roc^Km ; rump (original stem 
rup\ rumpo (break), but perfect rUpi, supine ruptum, A few verbs 
also have a reduplication in the present, which disappears in the perfect 
and supine — as gi-gno, perfect genui, anpine genitum (from the stem 
gen) ; st'sto, perfect stUi, supine stdtum (frx)m the stem sta), A similar 
reduplication occurs very frequently in Greek. 
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The verbs uro (ussi, utlum) and pero (ffe$8i^ gesfum) have not an 
extended stem, but the a of the stem is only changed into its eqoiya- 
lent r in the present. Some other merely apparent irregularities in 
the perfect and supine arise simply from the concurrence of the final 
lettor of the stem with the s and / with which the terminations of the 
portfect and supine begin. (See §§134 and 135.) The supine, lastly, 
sometimes adds the termination turn to the stem without the connect- 
ing vowel, where, according to analogy, we should expect Uum, 

The supine itself is rarely used in Latin, and of many verbs, accord- 
ingly, no supine occurs in the Latin writers whose works have come 
down to us ; but its existence is nevertheless presupposed wherever 
we find any of the forms derived from it, such as the participle perfect 
passive, or the participle future active. 

§152. The following verbs of the first conjugation and 
their compounds form their perfect in ui and the supine in 
ttum : — 
cr^, cr^fpui, crepUum, make a harsh noise. 

ci{6o, cUbui, C(26ttttm, lie down. 

Sometimes we also find cubavi and inctdtavi When compounds of 
ctAo take an m before 6, as in incwnbo, they follow the third conjuga- 
tion. (§156.) 

difmOf difmvij (i^mVtrm, tame, or subdue. 

tifno, tSmti^ sffiMum^ sound (part. frit, alfnatunis), 

iSno^ iiSnui, tSiMufn, thunder. InUmo has a paitio. inionatus, 

rifto, viftttij v&UwHy forbid. 

The following have the supine either regular, or throw out 
the vowel a: — 

snioo, mfeia, dart, glitter. 

imicOy gmXcui, gmXcatwn, dart forth, 

dimfo), cUmXeaviy dlmlcaiumy fight. 



/•*». fi^ I^^S^" ""- 



ii&x), s^cui, sectum, cut (partic. fiit. teeahtnui), 

ngcOf nXoavi, nicatum, kill ; but eiteoo has «n«cavt and eiMOO- 

tum, as well as enecui^ miecium. 

The following must be remembered separately : — 
jUvOf jiktij jatwUf support, assist (partic. fiit./ifoata(n»). 

JA^ iju^' Ji^!!^' wash. There is also an infinitive 

IKT' lavHretoTlavare. 

nSto tiStavL' i f^^*»» or drink. Fotus means both one who 

pv , pmaviy ipotatum^ is drunk, and one who has drunk. 

do, dXdiy ddtum^ ivt dUre, give or put. Many of the com- 
pounds of do, belong to the third conjugation — as reddo^ addo* 
(Compare § 146, 4, and § 158.) 
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tto, itSH, $UUtm, stand. 

oM!o, obdUt, <^utUum, stand in the way ofl 

praetto, praestiHj praea^Uum^ perform, excel (part, ftit.jvrflw- 

OM^lssto, antestati^ stand before. [ttaturut). 

duio^ - ■ ■ ' be a.t a distance. 

flioQ, •• " • fold. 

thq)llioOf dupl^eavi, dupUoatum, double. 

The Terbfl Juro (swear) and eoeno (sup) have a perfect parti- 
ciple which, like potus, has an active meAmng'^uratuSy ' one 
who has sworn/ and eoenatus, * one who has supped.' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

VEBBS OF THE SECOND CONJUaATION POBHINa THEIB FEBFEOT AND 
SUPINE DIFFEBENTLT VBOM THE GENERAIi BUIjE. 

§ 153. Verbs of the second conjugation forming" their tenses 
as regularly as deleo are not very numerous ; many make the 
perfect in ui, throwing out the e of them, and the supine in 
Uv/nif the S of the stem being reduced to i, as rrumeo, morvwi, 
monitvm. Many also form their perfect and supine, as if they 
belonged to the third or consonant conjugation. Several verbs, 
moreover, are defective, having neither perfect nor supine, nor 
of course any of the tenses formed from them. Verbs having 
a V before the e of the stem are contracted in the perfect and 
supine — as moveOf movi, rndttmif for Triihmif mdvUvm. 

The following are the only regular verbs of the second 
conjugation, except that in two of them the e before tvm is 
changed into i: — 

aeleOj delivi, diliiumf destroy. 

yfeo, JlSvi, flitum^ weep. 

neo, nSvif nStum^ spin. - 

vieo. viSvif viitum, hoop a vessel. 

aboieOj abolivi, abclUum^ abolisli. 

eaeoleOf eaoUvif emditum, fade. 

indeo, motSvi, {Sum'**' come into use. 

obtoleo, obsolivi, obsoUtunif grow out of use. 

The following are the most common of those verbs which 

throw out the S of the stem before the vi (id) of tbe perfect, and 

clumge it in the supine into t : — 

eUleo, o&luif < am warm, (part. Ait. ccUi- 

e&reOf cartn, caritum, am without. Itwwi). 
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MJbeo, 

Jdceo, 

Viceo 



debui, 

dolui, 

jacui. 
Item, 



debUum^ 
dolitum, 
ha&ituoi, 
jadium, 
lidtum. 



confoanded with the impersonal Ucet, it is aUowed). 



owe. 

feel pain. 

have. 

lie. 

am to be sold (not to be 



mdneo, 

ndceo, 

pdbreo, 

pldceo, 

praebeo, 

tdoeo, 

terreo, 

video. 



merm, 
monui, 
nocui^ ' 

ptamt, 

praebuif 

taem, 

valtti, 



merUurn, 

monitum, 

nocitum, 

pariium, 

plaeitumj 

pratMum, 

tadtumj 

temituHj 

valitum, 



merit, 
admonish, 
injure, 
obey, 
please. 
ojSer, afford, 
am silent, 
terrify, 
am welL 



Verbs in which the e of the stem is preceded by v form the 
perfect and supine by a sort of contraction, the perfect ending 
m vi, and the supine in tvm: — 



cAveo^ 

JTtveOj 

fSveo, 

mdveo, 

vdveo, 

pdveo, 

ferveo^ 



xovi, 
pSm, 



cautum, 
/atttum, 

motumy 
voiumj 



i/ervi, OT 
{/erbui, 
( eonriivi, or 



eonntxt. 



take care. 

favour. 

Cherish. 

move. 

vow. 

dread. 

glow, boiL 
wink, oonniYe. 



The following make the perfect in ui, but throw out the 
vowel e before me tvm of the supine : — 



ddceOj 
i^neo, 

misoeoj 

torreOj 
sorbeo, 
eenseoy 



ddcm, 

misem, 

iorruiy 
sorbm^ 
eensui. 



dodtmiy 

tCHtWUf 

( mittumj or 
( miatum, 
tostum, 
torptum^ 
censum. 



teach, 
hold. 

mix. 

toast. 

sip. [pass, also censtius, 

v^ue, believe. The part. perf. 



The following make the perfect in i, and the supine in 
sum: — 

prandeOf prandij pranmm, breakfast (partio. pransiM, one 

^deo, sedi, tessumy sit. [who has breakfiAsted). 

video, mdiy visum, see. 

stfideo, stHdi, • ■■ ■ whistle, hiss (also 9^nio,fl^ru£^d). 

The following form the perfect and supine in the same 

mdnner, but take a reduplication in the perfect, which, however, 

does not occur in their compounds : — 

mordeo, nUfmordi, morsum, bite. 

pendeo, p^pendi, pensuTii, hang. 

spondeo, spifpondi, aponsum, engage to g^ve. 



tondeo, tSiondi, 



toMum. 



shear. 
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The following make the perfect in si, and the supine in 

turn : — 

atigeOf atun, audum, increase. 

indulgeo, indtusi, indultum, indulge. 

torqueo, iorsif tortum, twist. 

Verbs which have the perfect in si, and the supine in 
sum: — 



ardeo, 
haereOj 

mdneOf 

mulceOf 

mulgeOf 

rideOf 

suddeo, 

tergeo, 



am. 



armm. 



haeri, haesum^ 

jussi, jussum, 

mansi, mansuniy 

mulsif mtdmm, 

mtdsij fmdwm, 

rJsi, risum, 

sudsi, sudsum, 

tersif iersum, 

The following make the perfect in si, but have no supine : — 

cdgeOf alsi, shiver with cold. 

jHaei, freeze with cold. 

fulsi, shine brightly. 

tursif swelL 



bum. 

cling. 

command. 

remain. 

stroke, caress. 

milk. 

lau^h. 

advise. 

wipe. 



fidgeo, 

iurgeo, 

urgeo, 

luceoj 

lugeo, 



urstf 
luadf 



press, urge. 

shine. 

mourn. 



The following must be noticed separately : — 
ojeo, cttn cUuniy stir up ; also do, oivi, dUum, In the com- 
pounds we also have, e.g., concieo and ooncio ; but the forms of the 
second conjugation are hardly ever used, except in the present 
indicative. £acire has both eadUum and eadUum. 

audeo, ausw suniy venture (a semideponent). 

gaudeo^ gaviaua sum, rcjjoice (a semideponent). 

soleo, solttus mm, am in the habit (a semideponent). 

Verbs (mostly intransitive) which have neither perfect nor 
supine : — 



adoleo, kindle. 
aveo, desire. 
calveo, am bald. 
cdneo, am gray. 
dveo, wag the tail. 
dmseo, grow thick. 
ft&veo, am yellow. 
foeteo, stink. 
hXbeo, am dull. 
hUmeo, am damp. 



hveo, am pale. 

{mlneo), immXneo, am imminent. 

maereo, mourn. 

poUeo, am strong. 

prow^ineo, am prominent. 

rhddeo, shine. 

aodteo, gush forth. 

sqttdleo, am dirty. 

HveOj am juicy. 

v^geo, am gay. . 



lacteo, suck. 

The following deponents of the second conjugation also form 
their supine in an unusual manner : — 
/dteor, /assum, 

pro/Kieor, pro/eBsum, 
misSreor, mmritum and mUerium, 



reor. 



rdUum, 



confess, 
profess, 
pity, 
think. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

▼SRB8 OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION FOBMING THEIR PBBFBCT AND 
SUPINE DIFFERENTLY FROM THE GENERAL RULE. 

§ 154. In treating of verbs of the third conjugation, it 
is particularly necessary to remember the general rules re- 
specting the formation of the perfect and supine (§ 134, &:c.) 
It was observed that verbs, the stem of which ends in u (or v), 
form their perfect by simply adding t to the stem, and their 
supine by aading turn — as minuo, perf. minui, sup. minHtum; 
solvOf solvi, solutum. 

The following verbs of this kind are regular, but want the 
supine : — 

arguo, I accuse (argutus^ clear, is an adjective). 

/tfo. pay, atone for (has, however, a part, ftit btiturus. Some compounds 

form the supine regularly — as abliUum, dilutum, eHUuniy perlutum, &o.) 
(ntfo, nod) occurs only ui the compounds adnuOf abmiOf renuo; but 

abntio has a part. ftit. abnuiturus, 

congruo, agree; and wgruo, penetrate. 

meiuo, fear. 

pluo (generally impersonal), rain; the perfect is sometimes phivi, instead 
of p/ut. 

rwt fall, has a part, tat, rutiurus, and rarely a part. perf. rUius, though 
m compounds this is the common form — as dirHUus, obriiius* 

The following three verbs are irregular :— 

^uOf ffUai^ Jhucunif flow. 

struOf strtueij strudunif build, pile up. 

vwOf vixif vidumf live. 

§ 165. Verbs in which the vowel t is inserted in the present 
after the consonantal stem, form the perfect and supine from 
the pure stem without the i — as 

cdpiOf cepi, captum, take. 

condpiOf concSpif wnceptum^ conceive. 

fiUno, fed, factum^ make, do. The passive of this verb 
is fioy and so also in^ts compounds, except in those compounded 
with a preposition, which are regular — as perfidOf per/ed, per- 
fectumy passive perficidr, Conjido, however, has sometimes oonficior, 
and sometimes confio; and dejido both defidor and defio. See § 177. 
Some compounds of/octofoUow the first conjugation — as amplifico, 
sacrifico; and others are deponents of the first coi^jugation— as gra- 
tijicor and ludificor. 
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jicif ^ pactum. When jado is^ oompotmded with a pre- 
1, the a is changed into t — as oorfioiOy tiyido; and instead of 



jacto, 
position, 

ji we sometimes find iT alone — as abioiOf'inicib, a contraction arising 
from rapid pronunciation. 

fSdiOf jTddif Jfbssum, dig, 

(facto occurs only in compound verbs, as)— 

aUicio, aUexi, attedhnn^ 



pario, 

quaUa, 

eoncutio. 



pepertf 

(qtuudnot used), 
coneutsif 



tXtaxe ; but dich makes 

iUcuiy ^Xeftum, 
bring forth, get; part.fiit. 
shake. (jntHttnu. 

shake togethect 



poriuinf 

ooticusmm, 
(specio or spiao only in oompoundi.) 
aapieio, eupuei, aepeotum. 
The following are irregnlar :— 

citpio, cUpvoiy cMUum^ dwiiv. 

rapiOy rapuij raptwm, mateii* 

§ 156. Verbs ending in ho and po form the perfect in pH^ 
and the supine in ptum^ according to the kws of euphony — as 
msribOf scrtpsif scriptum; glubo, glttpn^ glupiumm (See § 184.) 
But the following form exceptions : — 

(cirniho only in compounds.) 



ineumho, incubui, 

rumpo, rUpif 

mo, hVni 

iambOf fambiy 



ruptwn. 



Ho iRNnia 

breaL 

make a noise. 

drink. 

lick. 

■oraiteli. 



§ 157. Verbs endin]^ in co (not bco), go, ho, puOy quo, form 
their perfect in si, which, combined with the final letter of the 
stem, becomes wi {qu and gussc)* and the supine in turn, before 
which the final consonant of tne stem is always c — as dice, 
idiwif dictum; tega, teai, tectum; troko, tram, tractum; eo?- 
ttinguOf esMtinai, eofstinctum; coquo, eowif cootum. (Ck>mpare 
§ 184.) The following deviate from this rule^ in some of 
them the stem increasing in the present^ and the simple stem 
reappearing in the supine : — 



fictUMf 

wtetuM, 



m 



fagiL 
makie 



wtf^fo, fiUweif ^ 

ph^f pmaci,^ piofum^ point. 

sfrMfpo, strkuBif ttriotu/m, press dote. 

'dgo^ igif aetum, do,drife,aot In eompounds the a is tene- 
nOy changed into ^(-«s (OfSao, redho; but perHao nd otroamOgo. mgo 
U oontraoted for 4mgo, and Ogo for ooago, pezl ooSgi^ anp. coaetmiu 
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J^9h fraclMm^ break. 

ICO (iciof), tci, iatumf strike. 

1^0, Ugif lecfitm, gather, read. In oompouncU the 

e is sometimes changed into t — as inteUigo, coUigo, ddigo, eligo. 




Unqvo, 

vinoo, 

merffo, 

apatyo, 

tergo, 

tfergo, 

paroo, 

pungo, 

tango, 



spanif 
ttrst, 

pipUgU 



VUtUMf 



UrsutJif 

parsum, 
ptitictum, 



leave. 

eonqner. 

dip. 

fMMitter. 

wipe. 

moline towards. [parsL 

spare. The perfect sometimes 

prick. The compounds make the 

pwfeot regularly ^lueib 
touch. Compounds change the a 

into i — as cUHngo, at&gi, attaetum. 
fix in. This verb, in the sense of 

'bargain,* makes the perfect 
j)^n^i and the supine 'padvau Compounds regularly have the per£Bct 
pegtf and the supme jxidum. 

§ 158. Verbs in do form their perfect in H, and the supine 
in sunif the d being thrown out oefore these terminations for 
euphonic reasons — as ektudo, clauHy clausum; but there are 
many in which this general rule is not complied with : — 

cSdOf cessi, ottmmf move, yield. 

acdxmdOf neoMdi, (zooensumf kindle. So also the other com- 
pounds of oando, which itself is not used. 



pcmgo, 



fS&gi, factum, 

{panxi, or panctum, or 
\pSg%, pactum. 



dido, eSdif 



d$fyndo^ 

fundo, 

mando, 

prehendo, 

soando, 

str^do, 

jUndo^ 
jfrtndOf 

pando, 

acindo, 

tfido, 

dtdo. 



dcfhndi^ 
idi, 
fSdi, 
(mandiU 
prAenai, 
scandi, 
stridi, 

\rudL 

jndi. 



pandi, 

sdidi, 
sedi (t^(). 



eutum, 

d^inaum, 

isum, 

fusutn, 

manswm, 

ppBttsnswn, 

scansum. 



fissttm, 
y/ressum, or 
{/resum, 
i possum, or 
\pansum, 

sassum, 

tessum, 

cSsum, 



forge, stamp. 

ward off, defend. 

eat. Fqv the peculiar ccnri uga- 

pour. [tion of Mo, see §1 72. 

chew. 

sometimes prendi, prensum, seize. 

climb. Compare accendo above. 

whistle, hiss. (Sometimes strideo, 

bray. Istridire.) 

spUt. 

gnash. 

spread open. Dispandd has only 

dispansum^ 
cut. 

seal myself, 
fkll. In compounds there is no 



reduplication, and the U is changed into K — as oomMo, ooMo, redUh, 
caeio, c&tMi, caesum, cause to fall. In compounds there 

is no Tednplioation, and the ae is changed into % — as concndo, ootufin, 

coiKslaum, [reduplication. 

pcTido, p^pendi, pmsum, weigh. Its compounds have no 

imida iXiandL i ^^'^^^t o' stretch. Its compounds have no 

miao, wena^ \tmtwm, reduplication, and usually have 

iBKtwm; though waam^ at ewbmd^KoA rtteado, have both forms. 
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tundo. mm, i f***'"' ^' H**- ?*? compounds generaUy 

ergdo, cridldi, crldUum^ believe, intrust. 

do in compounds following the third coi^up;ation — ^that is, in those 
compounded with a monosyllabic preposition — make the perfect in 
dtdif and supine dUum — as oMo^ aadidi, addUum; condo, condidi^ con- 
dUum, The double compound abscondo has usually abicondi, and 
rarely ahscondidi. Compare § 152. 

futo, fisus mm, trust (a semideponent). 

§ 159. Verbs ending in lo never form the perfect and supine 
according to the general rule; some make the perfect in ui, 
and the supine m turn or Uvm; and some present other 
irregularities : — 

^^ <«««. {mumT *'*''^^ 

cSlOf cdluif cuUum, cultivate, till 

cojisOlOf constduif conmUum, give advice, or ask for advice. 

occUlo, occtdui, ocadtunif conceaL 

mSlo, moluif molitum, grind. 

antecdloy aniecellui, excel From the obsolete cello; in 

like manner are conjugated exoeUo knd praecello, 
/alio, fifeVU, jiUsum, deceive. 

pello, pgpUlij ptdsum, thrust. The compounds have no 

percello, pere&li, percuUum, strike down. [reduplication. 

psallo, psalli, ^_^— play a stringed instrument. 

vello, velli (vulst), vuUum, pull or pinch. The compounds 

have vein, vwsum; out aioeUo and eiveUo have both aveiUi and evelU, 

and also cmtdsi and eoulsi, 
tollo, mstiUi, subUUum, lift up. Perfect and supine are 

here formed fiom a different stem, vfiih the preposition sub. See 

§173. 

§ 160. Verbs ending in mo make their perfect regularly in 
fft, and their supine in ^um; but a euphonic p is generally in- 
serted before tnese terminations — as sumOy sumpH, sumptum; 
como, compsi, comptum. The following, however, do not 
comply with this rule : — 

frSmo, fviSmui, fremKlum, make a noise. 

g^mo, ffSmui, ghnHtum, groan. 

vSmo, vdmui, vdmXtum, vomit. 

trSmo, trimtu, — __— — tremble. 

2;no, ^ 5mi, emptum, buy. Its compounds, with the 

exception of coSmo, cliange ? into K — as adXmo, adimt, adempium. So 

also eximo, interimo, perimo, redlmo, 

prSmo, preset, pressum, press. 

§ 161. Verbs ending in no never follow the general rules 
for the formation of the perfect and supine, with the excep- 
tion of temno and its compounds, which make the perfect 
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tempsi and the supine temptum — as contemno, contempsi, con" 
temptum. The otners must be remembered separately : — 

cUnOf cScinif canium, sing. Among its compounds, ooncfino and 
oci^o (also oecdno) make their perfect concinui and occmui, and the 
supine concentum and occerdum. Tlie other compounds of cano have 
neither perfect nor supine. 

gigno, gSnui, genitum^ beget. 

p5nOf pdsuif positum, place. 

IXno, < 1.^' > PUum, anoint, daub. Another form is liniOf Umre, 

«&zo, sm, ^Uum, allow, permit. Desino, perf. desivi, admits 
of contraction, desH^ desistif desiity dederam, &c. Siverim, &c. is con- 
tracted into sirim, siris, siritf sirint, 

cemOf cr§vif (cretum), separate, perceive. 

spemoy sprevif sprStum, despise. 

stemo, strdvif stratum, throw down. 

§ 162. Verbs in ro generally form the perfect and supine in 
an irregular manner, but it must be observed that when r is 
changed into 8, this cannot be regarded as an irregularity, s 
and r being convertible in so many instances : — 

ghVf gessif gedum, carry. 

uro, ussif ustum, bum. 

curro, eUcurrif cursum, run, race. 

f^S/ro, rage. 

qttaero, quaesvoiy qitae^um, seek, pray. For quaero and quaerimtts 

we also find the ancient forms quaeso and quaesumus. See § 184. 
^rOf siruif sertum, twist, arrange. 

aSrOf sevij sXtum, sow. Its compounds make the supine 

in Itum instead of ditum — as consSro, consevi, consUum, 
UrOy trivij trltum, rub. 

verro, verri, versunij sweep. 

§ 163. Verbs in so (xo) usually form their perfect in m, and 
in the supine they generally drop the connectmg vowel i before 
turn: — 

vlso, visi, visit 

d^)80f depsui, elepstum, knead. 

*-^ * \pis£um, 

ieaeOf tetcuif texfum, w^eave. 

Those in esso make their perfect in Ivi and the supine in 
itunif as if they belonged to the fourth conjugation : — 

arcessOf arcesnviy aroessUum, ( send for. The passive infinitive 

accersOf accersivt, accer^unif \ is sometimes arcessiri. 

capesso, capesstvi, capessUum, strive to obtain. 

Jaces80, facest^y jfacessUumf cause. 

laoessOf laoesiUn, lacessltumf provoke. 

ineeiso, incestnvi, attack. There is a perfect tncemy 

which, however, may be derived from incedo as well as from inoesao. 
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§ 164. In manv verbs ending in to the t is only an increase 
of the stem in the present, and is accordingly thrown out in 
the perfect and supine, the original stem enoing in e/ as — 

Jkdo, Jkxi^ fleaeum^ bend. 

««rfO| -f™?.-**' nexum, tie, knit. 

pUdOt pnniBhy twist; in the latter sense we 

(nearl and [findapart pert pasB. />&«?!«. 

^P^^ ijoewj, ''****^ ®^™^ 

These four verbs must be considered regular, but the follow- 
ing are not reducible to any rule :*— 

mXto, messui, messum, reap. 

tniitOf misij missunif send. 

pSto, {^^^^^ peOium, seek, aim at. 

sisto, s^ sUUmm, oause to stand. In its intnmsitiTe 

meaning, * I stand,* its pezfisot is stUi (from sto, ttare), and the supine 

statum, 

stertOj stertui, snore. 

verto, verUf versunif torn. 

§ 165. In verbs ending in sca^ the sc either belongs to the 
stem, and is consequently retained in conjugation, or sco is 
a derivative syllable, by means of which verbs are derived 
from verbs, substantives, and adjectives. This class of deriva- 
tive verbs are called inchoatives^ and denote actions or con- 
ditions as beginning to take place. There are but few verbs 
in which the so belongs to the stem, and which are not deri- 
vatives : — 

ditcOy (Rdici, ■ learn. 

poaoo,' pdpoaei^ _ demand. 

ffliscOf — - increase. 

Real inchoatives take the perfect of the verbs from which 
they are formed — as incalesco, perf. incalui (from caleo); 
ingemiscOf inaemui (from gemo); deUquesco, delicui (from 
liqueOy perf. Itqui or licui). Few inchoatives have the supine 
of the verbs from which they are derived. Some, which are 
derived from adjectives in us, a, um, or er, a, uniy form a 
perfect in ui, but have no supine — as maturesco (grow ripe), 
perf. maturui; obmutesco (grow dumb), obmutui; percrebresco 
(become frequent), percrehrui ; and so also ^oUescOj evilHi, 
though it is derived from the adjective vUis» Irraucesco 
(grow hoarse, from raucus) makes the perfect irregularly 
irrausi. All others derived from adjectives in is, and many 
of those derived from adjectives in us, have neiuier perfect 
nor supine. 
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isa 



The following' iachoatiYea have also the supine of their 
simple verbs : — 

coaitUum^ grow together (firom cHo), 

tmagfntumf desixe strongly (from cupio\ 

convaiUym, grow wdl, strong (from vcueo), 

Moraum, begin to blaze (m>m ardeo)m 

nmetenUumj S'^^ ^^^ (from innetero), 

cbdormSimnf rail adeep (from domUo), 

revktum, revive (from vivo). 



cocdescOf cocUui, 

concupiaoOf eoncupivif 

convalesoo, convcUui, 

eaardesco, eaarsi, 

inveterasco, inveteravi^ 

obdormiacOf chdormivif 



revtmaco. 



revtxty 



§ 166. The following yerbs^ though originally inchoatiye% 
have lost their inchoative meaning, or are derived from simple 
verbs which are no longer in use, so that they may be 
regarded as simple verbs : — 

adoUscOf 
exoUscOy 



cresco, 
compescOf 



hisoOf 
nosoo. 



adoleviy adtilium^ grow up, ) from the obsolete 

eaeoUm, eaxtUtum, disappear,) [o2eo, grow. 

cr&oi, crStimif grow. 

compescuiy tame, subdue. 

diapescuiy ■ sever, sepaxate. 

- -■ yawn. 

ndvi, n5tum, become acquainted. Compare 



§ 179. Its compounds make the supine in Uum — as agnosoo, a^^iium; 

cognoacOf eogriUum; but iffnosco (pardon) has igndtum, 
paaco, pavi, pastum^ feed, or give food. 

qvieaeOf quHvif qmStmltf rest. 

suesco^ smvi, auiium, accustom myselt [aeiirs). 



sctsco. 



acivt. 



senium. 



ordain, sanction (from sctb,. 



§ 167. The following deponent verbs also form their supine, 
or rather their perfect participle, more or less differently mm 
the general rule. We arrange them in the order observed in 
regfurd to the active verbs — ^namely, according to the final 
letters of their stem : — 



JrttoTf 

ffrHdior, 
(iggrSdior^ 
liquor^ 
ISquor^ 



i/ruituSf and 
{/ructus sum, 
ffressussuniy 
agcfressus sum. 



Idcuius sum, 
secutus sumy 
mortuusmm^ 
jnueus, or 
{n^sussum, 
passus sum, 
am;>fecfor, and) ampte«, and ) embrace (from «fecto), 

qu^ror, quesius sum, complain. 



sequorf 
Twhriorf 

fntoTf 

pdiior. 



enjoy (port, fat, JruUurw). 

proceeds 

attack. 

melt. 

speak. 

follow. 

die (part. int. mortiurtts), 

lean upon, strive. 

suffer. 



rtnffOTf 

tUOTy 

dpiscor, 
(te/etisoor, 
eaperffiscor, 
irasooTf 



usussum, 
aptus sunt, 
de^ssusaum, 
experrectua sum, 
irdHu aum. 



gnasn the teeth. 

use. [moro common. 

obtain; adipiscor, adt^tus sum, is 

grow weary. 

awake. [adjective, * angry.* 

am angry; iratus, however^ ^& ^sdl 
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commtnucoTf 
remimKOTy 

nanciscoTf 

nascor, 

chUviacoTf 

paciscoTf 

proficUcoTj 

ulct90or, 

vescor, 

rwertor, 

dwertoTf 



commentiu turn, 

{ nacttts, or 
\nanctua 8um, 
ndttu aunif 
(MUussunif 
pactus sum, 
projectiu sum, 
uUu8 sunif 

reverstu sum. 



) firomm«nMoor,whiobis 
, ) [not used. 



derise, 
remember, 

obtain. 

am bora (part. ftit. mudliurus), 

forget. 

make a treaty. 

depart, travel. 

avenge. 

feed on. 

return. 

tura aside. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



VERBS OF THE FOURTH CONJUGATION FORMING THEIR PERFECT AND 
SUPINE DIFFERENTLY FROM THE GENERAL RULE. 

§ 168. It should be remembered that verbs of the fourth 
conjugation make their perfect by adding to the stem vi for 
the perfect, and turn for the supine; but the following form 
the perfect in si, and the supine in tunif before which the t of 
the stem is in many cases omitted : — 



JardOf 

fuleio, 
hauriOf 

sancio, 

sarciOf 
sentio, 
saepio, 
vinciOf 



Jarsi, 

/itlsi, 
hausif 

sanaif 

sarsif 
sensi, 
saepsif 

• m 

vmoctf 



(/artum, or stuff. In compounds tbe a is changed 

\/arctumf into e — as re/ercio, refersi, refertum^ 

JuUum^ prop. 

haustumf draw (part. fat. hausturus, or hausu- 

sartum^ patch. 



sensum^ feeL 



saeptum, hedge in; is also spelled sqno. 
ffinctum, bind. 



The following present various irregularities :— 



OMtCtOm 



CIO 

eo, 
ferioy 



MiOf 



ivi. 



amidtMif clothe ; the perfect is sometimes ami- 
dUum^ summon, call Comp. § 153. [c7n. 

{torn, go. Compare §175. 

■ strike. 

dpSriOf UpSruif Upertumf open. 
rgpMo, ripifri, rgpertum, find; the perfect is better spelled 
reppSri, So also comperio, oompHriy compertum. 

( sdlui, or golf urn ^®*P- "^ compounds the a is changed 

ism, *^«"^ into i-BB deHlio^desaui, or desiUt, 

desuUum, 

iifp^lio, t^j^vif s^puUum, bury. There is also a perfect sepeli, 
vifnio, vinif ventwm, come. [tor sepeUvL 
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Desiderative verbs ending in vrio — ^that is, derivative verbs denoting 
a desire to do that which is implied in the simple verb— have neither 
perfect nor supine — as dormiturio, wish to sleep, or am sleepy; egurio^ 
want to eat. The same is the case with some derivatives from, adjec- 
tives — as caecutio (from caectts), am blind; ineptio (from ineptus), am silly. 

§ 169. There are also some deponents of the fourth conjuga- 
tion which form their supine, or rather the past participle, 
diflFerently from the general rule :— 

cissentiorj assensus sum, assent. 
expSriorf expertus sum, experience. 
m^ior, mensus sum, measure. 

app^rior, i ^'^«*' «>' wait for. 

^^ * \opperttus sum, 

ordior, orsussum, begin. loriundus), 

orior, ortus sum, rise (fut. part. orWLrus, and gerundive 

Note, In the present indicative, orior is inflected according to the 
third conjugation — as or^ris, oritur, orimur; in the imperfect subjunc- 
tive we find both or^er and orirer. The same is the case with the 
compounds oodrior and exorior; but adorior entirely follows the fourth 
conjugation. Poets and some prose writers make potior in the present 
indicative, and the imperfect subjunctive, follow the third instead of the 
fourth coi\)ugati6n — as poVUur, potlmur, potSrer, potlSreris, &o. instead of 
the regular formB potUur, potlmur, potirer,poCliy^, &o. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 



§ 170. Irregular verbs are those which not only form their 
perfect and supine in an unusual manner, but also differ from 
the ordinary practice in the manner in which the terminations 
are added to the stem. Most of these irregularities, however, 
arise from euphonic change, from syncope and contraction, 
and lastly, from the fact that different tenses of one verb are 
formed from different stems, as we have seen in the case of 
the verb esse. (See § 137.) The number of irregulai* verbs is 
eleven — sum, possum, edOffero, volo, nolo, malo, eo, queo, nequeo, 
and fio, to which, however, their derivatives and compounds 
must be added, which are conjugated like the simple verbs. 

§ 171. The verb possum (I am able, or I can) is a compound 
of pot (from potiSf pote, able) and sum, the t before * being 
assimilated to s for the sake of euphony, but reappearing 
wherever sum begins with a vowel : in tne perfect, and the 
tenses derived from it, the / (of fuo) is thrown out. Its con- 
jugation accordingly is as follows :— 
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INDICATIVE. 

ISng. po9-»um^ I am able, I eaa 

pdt-esL 
Fhir. paa-gitmtu 
pdt-estis 
poS'Sunt, 



SUBJITNCTITE. 



PKESENT. 



Sing, poi-mm^ I may be able 
pot-tfU 

pos-sU. . 
Flur. po8-ifmiu 
pos-tfUU 
poasint. 



IMPEBFECT. 



Sing. pStr^ram, I was able, or I 
could 

pdt-^rat, 
Flur. pdt^ramtu 

pSt-ifrcmL 



Sing, pos-sem, I was, might, or 
shoiUd be, able 

pos-aia 

poa-aSL 
Pkur. poa-sSmua 

poa-aeiia 

poa-aeni. 



FUTURE. 



Sing. pSt-^ro, I shall be able 

pot-lria 

pot-irit. 
Flur. pot-h^tia 

pot-httia 

pot-^runt. 



The subjanctive is.wanthig. 



PERFECT. 



Sing. pSi-uif I was, have been, able 

pot-uis^ 
pot-uit, 
Flur. pot-uimua 
pot^ui^s 
pfA^rufii, or Sro. 



Sing. pHt^Wm, I may have been 
able 

pot'U^ria 

pot-u^rU, 
Flur. pot'-iiSfimua 

pot^hitia 

poi-itirmL 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing. pSt-vXrcm^ I had been able 

pot-^rd>a 
pot-ttSrat, 
flur. pot-uMmua 
p<^-ttSrdtia 
pot-tiXranL 



Sing. pSi-uiaaem, I had, should, or 
might have been able 

pot-uiaaSa 

pot^tda^t, 
Flur. pot-uiaHmua 

pot-uiaaStia 

pot-uiaaenL 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing, pdt-u^f I shall have been 
able 

poi-uSria 

pot-itMt. 
Flur. pot'ttSr^lmua 

pot-itSr^ia 

pot-u^rint. 



The suljjunctive is wanting. 
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The impecative is entirely ^ranting. 

INFINITIVE. 

Present, pos-se, to be able. 
Peifect, pot-uiase, to haye been able. 

PARTICIPLE. 
PotenSf is nsed (mly aa an adjective, ' powerfiiL' 

Note, In ancient Lfitin we still find potis sum, poHs es, poHs est, for 
possum, pates, potest, potts being the same in all genders and numbers. In 
common eonversation the Romans also said pote for potest. The imper- 
fect subjunctive j9o«8em, and the infinitive posse, are formed by syncope 
for potessem aad potetse, and the latter of these forms aotoally occurs m 
early Latin. Li the present subjunctive we also find possiem, possies, 
possiet, &c. for possim, &c. Ck>miMure § 137, note 3. 

§ 172. The verb Sdo (I eat) may be conjugated regularly 
after the third conjugation^ perf. Sdi, sup. Ssum, inf. ^d^re ; 
but in several of its forms a syncope is sometimes employed^ 
in consequence of which they become like the corresponding 
tenses of the verb sum. The following are the tenses in 
which this resemblance occurs : — 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PBESEI^. IMPEBFECT. 

Sing, ederem ot Sssem,ederes or Ssses, 
ederet or esset, 

Plur. ederemus or issemus, ederetia 
or essetis, ederent or §S8&tL 



Sing, edo, edis or es, edit or est, 
Plur. edimus, ediiis or estis, edunt. 



Sing, ede or Ss, 
Plur. edite or este. 



IMPERATIVE. 

PRESENT. FUTURE. 

Sing, ediio or esto. 



Plur. edito or esto, edUaU oit eaiatt% 



INFINITIVE. 

^ ^d(Sre or esse. 

In the passive, the syncope takes place only in editur, estur, and 
ederetur, essetur. 

Note. The same syncope occurs in the compounds of edo — as comedo^ 
oomedis = comes, comedit = comest, oomed^re = comesse, &c. The 6 in all 
these syncopated forms was pronounced as long by nature, and not 
by position only, 

§ 173. The irregularity of the verb f^ro (I bring, or bear), 
which properly belongs to the third conjugation, consists in 
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its taking: its perfect tiili and its supine Idium from different 
words. The tenses derived from these two forms, however, 
are perfectly regular ; but in the other tenses an irregularity 
occasionally occurs, which arises from the omission of the 
connecting vowel between the stem and termination, as will 
be seen in the following table : — 



ACTIVE VOICK 

INDICATIVB. SU6JUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 

Sing. fUr-o, fir'Sy/er-t I Shig. fSr-am^ fhr-as, f^r-at, 

Plur. fSr-^iHnuif/er4Uyfh''Vr^nt, \ Plur. ftr^amua, ftr-OJtis^ f^r-ant. 



mPEBPECT. 



Sing. /er'g-ham,fir'9'b(u,fer-i-bat. 
Hur. /er^-bamusy fer-i-boHs, fer-g- 
bant. 



Sing. Jer-reniy/er-reSf/er-^et. 
Plur. fer-remWyfer^dxByf&Mreid, 



FC7TUBE. 

Sing, ftr-cmiy /^r-e*, ftMi, I Sing, la-iurus (a, urn) sim, sis, sit 

Plur, /^-emuif/^rStis, fir-ent, \ Plur. la-iuri (a«, o) simuSf siHSf sinL 



Sing. tHU, mi-isH. tU-U, 
Plur. t^UrtmtUy aU^sHSf iUlSrunt or 
ire. 



PERFECT. 

Sing. tiU-^rimy tiUr^rt8f iUl-^t 
Plur. tiUrgrimuSf tUl^iitiSf tUl-irint, 



PLUPERFECT. 

Sing. tiU-^m, traSy ^rat, I Sing. HH-issem, tsaes, tsaet 

Plur. iUl^r3mu8t Mtis, irant, \ Plur. mUsaemtts, issetia, isaent. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing, m-hv, his, hit 
Plur. tiU^h^m, hitis, hint 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



IMPERATIVE. 



PRESENT. 

Sing, fer, 
Plur. fer-te. 



FUTURE. 

Sing, fer-to 
fer-to, 

Plur. fer-tote 
fer-ufdo. 



INFINITTVB. 

Present, fer-re. 

Perfect, HU^se, 

Future, l^tHrum (am, urn) en$. 
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fer-endi^ ferHndo^fefrHndum, 

SUPINE. 
lA-tum and lA-tiL 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, fh^-ns. 
Future, Ui-turuSf a, urn. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 



Sing. f&r-or,/er-ri8ffer4ur, 
Plor. f^r^mur, /^r-V^aHni, /2ir- 
u-ntur. 



Sing. /^r-aVf dris, dtur, 
Plor. ftSr-amuVf Amm, aniur. 



Sing. fh'-S-har^ hdris (or hare\ 

bcUur, 
Flur. fh'S'bdmurf hdmtni, hcmtwr. 



IHPEBFECT. 

Sing. ,/%r-rcr, fer-rgria (op rcrs), 

Plur. fer-rSmuVf fer^hniidf fer^ 
rentur. 



FUTURE. 



^^.^^i^iemur. I The subjunctive is^tiBg. 



PERFECT. 



Sing, lartus (a, «fm) «»}», e«, e^ I Sing. Idrttu (a, «m) aim, sis, rit, 
Phir. ^-^t {ae, a) aumuSf esHs, aunt, | Plur. lA-ti {ae, a) simuSf aUis, sinL 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing. Ul-tus (a, wn) eram, eras, erai, 
Plur. Id-ti (ae, a) eramus, eraHa, 
erant 



Sing. Id'ius (a, wn) etaem, &o. 
Plur. lA-H {ae, a) esaemuSf &c 



FUTURE PERFECT. 



llS:!^&:rlS,f&c I The »bj«>ctWei. wanting. 



IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. 

Sing, fer-ior 
fer-toT, 



Sing. ./%r-ns. 



YVax. fir^iMiior, 
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IKFIHITIYE. 
Present, y^-n. 
Perfect, Id-tum ^anif «m) este. 
Future, lOriumtru 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, Id-ttu, a, urn, 

Gerundirey fBr-^-ndus^ a, «m. 

Note, Like f^ro are conjugated all ita oom^unds; but it must be 
obaerved that the iBiial conaonant of prepositions with which it may 
be compounded undergoes certain euphonic changes — as affero (from 
ad and fero), attuli, allaium; aufero (from db and fer^, absttui, abuUum, 
auferre; offero (from oft and fero\ chtuli, oblatum; tuffiaro (from sub and 
/ero), twOmU, tubkdtiin (used as the perfect and >Qph>e of the verb ioUo); 
differo (from dit and fiTo)^ dutuu, dHatum, when the preposition 
ends in a vowel, in r, m, or n#. no such change occurs — as defero, detuUy 
ddaium; drewmjkro^ drewmtm, dramUxtum; trcm^kro^ tratutuli, tnau- 
latum, 

§ 174. Vdlo (I will) is a simple verb; hut ndlo (I will not^ is 
composed of ne or non, and volo; and mdlo (I will rather) of 
magia or mage, and volo, so that it should prcmerlj be mavdh. 
They are irrej^nlar «nljr in the tenses formed from the present 
and the infinitive. 





INDICATIVE. 






PRBRKNT. 




CRng. viflo 


ndlrO 


mSi^ 


vis 


nonvUs 


nUMs 


Vulrt 


nonvuirt 


mdwl-t. 


Plur. vSUirmus 


ndl4irmu8 


mSl^mtu 


mdriit 


nomnoutriU 


fnSmd-tu 


viO^IMd 


ni^iMtt 


nUXl^Md. 



nCPERFBCT. 

vSl-i-bamf boi, &a nSl4-bam, boi^ && mSb^-bamf bat, &a 



vdl^KUf eSf etf &o. 
vSlmi, vitfi, &o. 
v^Mfram, iiXrat, &c 
vSlrvXrOf uXrit, to 



FUTURE. 

nOl-am, es, et, &c. 

PERFECT. 

lUH-uif uisHf &c. 



nUU-am, es, &o. 



HtfiMN, WUtt, Ao. 



PLUPEBFECT. 

ndlrv^ram, uSras, &o. mSJruSram, uera$* 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

nol-u9ro, vMris, &o. MdM^ ulfri$. 
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Sing. vSTri-m 
Plnr. ©S-«-mi» 



SUBJUNCnVB. 

PRESENT. 
n5l-i-m 

nffl-i't 

ndl-^riis 



m3l-i-m 
mM-l-8 



vd-laUf etf et, &o. 



IMPEBFECI. 

nol-Iem, es, et, &o. 



mal'lemf es, e^ &o. 



PERFECT. 
PLUPERFECT. 

Mwetem, uisses, &o. ndl^issem, uisses, &o. mSl-uissem, uisseSf See, 



IMPERATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

ndl-J, nol^^ 



FUTURE. 

INFINITIYE. 

Present, vel-lS, nol-l^, maHrVS. 

Perfect, vot-uisse, nSl-uissBf nuU-uisae, 

PAIITICIFLE& 

vSlr-e-ns, n5l-e-iis, — — — 



Note, More ancient forms for vttU and vuUis are voU and «o2^. The 
full forms mcmdlo, mavSltmtf maoeiim, and maw^em or mave^fem, and 
others, likewise occur in euAj writers instead of malo, maluniy malim^ 
and maUem, So also neviSf nemdt, neveUe, for non vis, non vuU, noUe, 

§ 175. The verb eo (I ^o) belongs to the fourth conjugatian, 
and IS almost quite regular* Its stem consists of a sin;^ f, 
which before a, o, and u, is changed into e; the imperfect 
indicative is formed without the connecting vow^el e; and the 
future ends in ho instead of am. 



ISDIOAYIVE, 

Sing, tf-o, i^ 14. 
Plnr. frmuSf l-Uff e^wii. 



fiUBJUNOnVB. 



PRESENT. 



Sing; 0-om, e-ds, 0-0^ 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTTVB. 

IMPERFECT. 

Sing, l^m, ^basy I-bat, &c. | Sing, l-rem, ures, i-ret, &o. 

FUTURE. 

^6o, Irbis, i-bit, &c. | KriUrus (a, urn) sim, sis, &o. 

PERFECT. 

i-vl, l-visti, Irvit, &o. I Irvennif l^ris, l^hit, &c. 

PLUPERFECT. 

l-vh-am, l-vgras, ^-vifrat, &c. | I-vissem, Irvisses, Irvisset, &o, 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

l-v^ro, l-vifris, l-v9rit, &o. | The sabjonotiye is wanting. 





IMPERATIVE. 


PRESENT. 


FUTURE. 


Sing. {. 




Sing. Uo 

\rtO, 


Plur. We. 




Plur. ^tote 



INFINITIVE. 
Present, i-re. 
Perfect, f-vuse. 
Future, i-tHrum (am, um) esse, 

GERUND. 

e-u-ndif e-u-ndOf e-u-ndum, 

SUPINE. 

i-tunif Wtf. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, i-e-ns ; gen. e-u-niis. 
Future, HrturuSy a, um. 

As eo is an intransitive verb, it has a passive only in the 
third person singular — that is, it has an impersonal passive 
f-<ttr, f-bdtur, i-bitur, ^tum est, t-tum erat, &c. e-atur, i-retur, 
&c. e-^-ndum est, l-ri. 

In like manner are conjugated all the compounds of eo; but 
in the perfect the endings "?vi, ivistij &c., are generally con- 
tracted into iif iisti, or isti — as abeOf perf. abii, abiistiy or 
abisti; redeo, perf. rediiy rediistij or redisti, redieram, rediissem, 
or redissem, &c. Some of these compounds have a transitive 
meaning, and accordingly have a complete passive voice-^ 
such as adeOf ineo, praetereo. 
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Note 1. Some compounds of eo occasionally make their ftiture in 
am instead of &o— 4is redeam, redies; abies, abiet. Instead of the genmd 
abeundi we sometimes find abiendi, 

2. Among the compounds of eo two deserve especial notice — vineo 
(I am sold), ambio (1 go round). The former, which has a passive 
meaning, is composed of venum and eo, which e^roression is in fact oftefl 
used, and takes the place of the passive of vencu> (that is, venum do), I 
selL It is coi]jugated like the simple eo, except that it sometimes 
makes its imperfect indicative veniebam, instead of vembam; but it has 
neither imperative, nor gerund, nor participles. 

Ambio is comugated regularly according to the fourth conjugation — 
as ambiunt, amhiam, ambieoam (also ambibam)^ ambient (also ambibunt), 
ambiendum, ambiens, genitive ambteniis, 

§ 176. The verbs queo (I can) and nequeo (I cannot) are 
both conjugated like eo — ^perfect quivi and nequivi, supine 
quttum and nequiturriy infinitive quire and nequlre; but neither 
of them has an imperative, a gerund, or a future participle. 

Note, In the present indicative we also find non quis and rum quit for 
nequis and nequit. In the early langua^, queo and nequeo were some- 
times used in the passive form, when joined to another passive verb, 
and such constructions are still found in Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, 
and Sallust — as forma nosci non quita est, * the form could not be recog- 
nised;* idcisci nequitur, * there is no possibility of taking revenge.* Queo 
and nequeo are^ on the whole, used much more rarely than possum and 
non possum; and queo scarcely ever occurs except in negative sentences. 

§ 177. Fio (I become, or am made) is a verb of the fourth 
conjugation, and presents but few irregularities, except that 
its participle perfect, and consequently its compound tenses, 
are taken tromfacio, to which it supplies the place of a pas- 
sive. Its stem is/7. 

I2«)ICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PBESEI«T. 

Sing. ft-Oi/t-s,/^t, I Sing. /i-am,/l-as,fjraf. 

Plur. fl-muSffviiSffl-Urnt, \ Plur. f%-S,mus,fi-dtis,fl<Lnt, 



Sing. fl-e-bam,ft^-bas,ft-i-baL 
Flxu, fl^-bamus, flS-bdtis, /W- 
bant. 



IMPERFECT. 

Sing. Jir}S.-rem,fi-e-res,fi-e-reL 
Plur. fi4-rimu8,JirS-reti8,fi^-rent. 



FUTURE. 



^-.^Zl^A^Xnt. I The subjunctive U wanting. 

PERFECT. 

fac4u$ (a, urn) Mtm, es, &c. | fao-tus (a, urn) n'm, ns, &o. 
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INDICATIVE. BUBJITNCnVB. 

PLUPERFECT. 

fao-iiM (o, «m) emm, ems, && | fao-tm (a, «m) euMtt, esses, &c. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

fa»4uB (a, vm) ero, erit, Boo, \ The subjimotiTe i« wanting. 

IMPERATIVB. 

PRESENT. FUTURE. 

INFINITIVE. 

Present, ft-hrl. 

Perfect, fac-Umi (amy vmi) etas. 

Future, fac-tum iru 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present is wanting. 
Perfect. fao-tuSf a, «m. 

GeruncuTe, fac4-e-ndus. 

Note, The I infto is long throughont, even when followed by another 
vowel; but it is short in ju^ in the infinitive present /2m, and in the 
imperfect subjunctive /ferem,/terc«, &c. In regard to the compounds 
of^, see § 155, xmdiet fousio, Oonfio and defio are used chiefly as imper- 
sonal passives — cxmfit^ confiat, confieret; and d^ has only the forms 
t^tf deficU, and d^unt. Infit is used only in this one fbrm. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

§ 178. We have already had occasion to notice many verbs 
wmch had either no supine, or no perfect, or neither; and 
among the irregular verbs there are some which take certain 
tenses from different words, and of which certain tenses are 
not used. All such verbs are, strictly speaking, defectives. 
But we shall here confine ourselves to those which have no 
present, and of which only certain isolated forms occur in 
jLatin authors — these are coepij mSmXnif 6dly rKyol, aio, inquarn^ 
Jarij cSdOf quaeso; the imperatives, dvS, &pdg^f salvi, vdlB, ana 
ovdre. 
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§ 179. The four verbs coqti (I begin), w^minl (I reinember)^ 
dd% (I hate), ndvi (I know), are in reality perfects, the pre- 
sents of which are not in use, with the exception of ndvi^ 
which is derived from nosco (I become acquainted). Their 
presents must have signified the beginning of a state or 
action, as nosco denotes the beginning of knowledge; hence 
these perfects have the meaning of a present; for ndvL <I 
have become acquainted,' is equivalent to * I know.' These 
four perfects, then, having the meaning of a present, the 
pluperfect has that of an ordinary imperiect, and the future 
perfect that of an ordinary future. They have of course, 
with very few exceptions, only those tenses which are derived 
from the perfect ; and their conjugation is quite regular. 



coep-istk 
coep-it, &0. 



INDICATIVE. 

PERFECT. 

m^mXn-l. od-l. 

mSmJtn-istl, 6d-istl. 

rriSnOin-itf &c. od-ity &c. 



nov-u 

^ * 



ndv-tsH. 
nov-it, &c. 



coep-h-am. 



PLUPERFECT. 



nov-^ram. 



coep^rom 



FUTURE PERFECT. 



mu-ero. 



coep-^rim. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PERFECT. 



nov-^rim. 



co^p-issem. 



PLUPERFECT. 

m^mvn-issem. dd-issem. 



nov-tssenu 



IMPERATIVE. 

FUTURE. 

Sing, m^men-io, \ 



Plur. ni^men-idte. 



co^p-tsse. 



INFINITIVE. 
mSmhi-isse, dd-isse. 



n5v-isse. 



eoep4u8. 
eoep-idrus. 



PARTICIPLEa 

PERFECT. 

— 6-stts (obsolete). (n5-ius,) 



FUTURE. 



0-surus, 
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Note 1. Tho obsolete present of dtft was odio, odlref perf. Odwl ; and of 
<x>qt)i it was coejpio. Memini has a reduplication (from meno^ meniscor), 
NSvi has been included in this list merely because it clearly shows how 
a verb in the perfect can come to have the meaning of a present; for 
otherwise nosoo, novi, notum, noscere, is quite regular. 

2. Coepi also has a passive coepius (a, um) sum, which is used in con- 
nection with other passive yerha—domus aedificari coepta est (the build- 
ing of the house was conunenced). Hence we have the forms coeptus 
sunif coeptus eram, coeptus ero, coeptus essem, coeptum (am, um) eae, &o. 

3. The obsolete participle 68us, which has an active meaning, ' one 
who hates/ occurs only in the compounds eaidsus and perdsus, Notus is 
almost exclusively used as an a^ective, ' known/ 

§ 180. Of aio (I say, say yes, or affirm), only the following 
forms occur : — 

PRESENT INDICATIVE. PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Sing. aiOf ais, aU. Sing. — ata«, aiat. 



Plur. — — aiunt. 



Plur. atanL 



IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. PARTICIPLE PRESENT. 

Sing, aiebam, aiebas, aiebat. aiens, affirming. 

Plur. aiebamus, aiehatis^ atef)an(. 

The imperative ai is obsolete, and the perfect ait is like the 
present. 

Note. The imperfect aieham is sometimes used by comic writers as a 
word of two syllables— at&am. In like manner ais, ait, and ain (for 
aisne), are used as monosyllables, ^t^ is used only between the words 
of a quotation. 

J 1 181. Inquam (I say) is very defective, the following forms 
y occurring : — 

INDICATIVE. 
PRESENT. IMPERFECT. 

Sing, inguamf intjuis, inquit, I Sing. inquiibat. 

Plur. inqu^us, tnquUiSf inquiunU \ Plur. • — — — 

PERFECT. FUTURE. 

Sing. inquistif inquit, | Sing. inquiis, inquiet, 

IMPERATIVE. 

Present Sing, inque, \ Future Sing. inqtiUo, 

Note. Tnmiam is, like ait, used only between the words of a quotation 
— ^as turn tUc, nego, inquit, verum esse, * I deny, he then said, that it is 
true.' The present inquam is also used as a perfect, and thus supplies 
the place of the first person of the perfect which is wanting. 

§ 182. The verb fan (to speak), a deponent of the first con- 
jugation, is defective : there are, however, some compounds — 
as affarif ^arif praefari, and p^ofari, which have a few more 
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fonns ; these we shall distinguish from the others by putting 
them in parentheses. 

INDICATIVB. . SUBJUNCTIVB. 

PBESEMT. 

nS?. (i;^;^^^- I ThesubjuncttveiB^ttog; 

IMPERFECT. 

(Jhlar.) I (Jorer, &o.) 

FUTURE. 

Jabor (/aberis),/ahiiiw, | The snbjiinctiye is wanting. 

PERFECT. 

Jaius (a, um) Mtm, &o. | /atiu (a, urn) sim, &o. 

PLUPERFECT. 

fatus (a, um) eranij &o. | Jaius (o^ um) essem, &o. 



DiPBRATiyE. 


INFINmVB. 


SUPINE. 


FreB,Jare. 


Plres. /art, 
PARTICIPLEa 


fatu. 



Flresent, /arUiSfJuntif/antemffante, 
Perfect, jatuSf a, um-. 
GenmdlTe, jfunduSj a, um. 

Note, Fart is, generally speaking, a poetical word, and rarely oooois 
in prose. Prom it is derived «n/tciM (infant); that i8,<a child that 
cannot yet speak.' 

§ 183. C^6 is used only as an imperative in the sense of 
* give' or * tell' — as cedo librum. ' give up the book ;' cedo quid 
faciam, * tell me what I am to do.' The plural cette is obsolete. 
No other form of this verb occurs. 

§ 184. Quaeso (I pray) and qxiaesumus (we pray) are only 
different in form from quaero and quaerimus. Both quaeso 
and quaesurmis are, like the English ^pray/ inserted in a 
sentence— as die. quaeaOy unde venias, *■ tell me, pray, whence 
you are coming.' 

§ 185. The four imperatives dvey dp&g^y salvS, vdle, are 
derived from the verbs aveo (I am inclined, desire), the Greek 
a«'«7« (Lat. ahigo), salveo (I am safe), and valeo (I am well or 
strong). They deserve to be noticed here, only on account 
of the peculiar meaning which they have assumed as impera- 
tives : — 
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dve (or have), plural avSte, and the future imperative avSto 
(sometimes avSre jubeo\ signify 'be greeted,' or 'g^d 
day/ ' I am glad to see you.' 

UpdgS is the imperative of the Greek verb A^ym, and was 
used by the Bomans in the sense of ' begone,' or ' be off.' 
Sometimes the pronoun te is added. 

sahe^ plural salvUe^ and future saketo, are used in the sense of 
' hail ! ' or ' be welcome.' 

viUe and vdlete signify * ferewell.' 

§ 186. Ofovare (to rejoice, or celebrate a kind of triumph) 
there occur only ovet^ ovaret, ovandi, ovaturuSy ovatuSf ovandi, 
and very frequently ovans. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



IMPXBSONAL YEEBS. 



§ 187. Impersonal verbs are those which are used only in the 
third person singular, and can have no substantive or substan- 
tive pronoun for their subject. They state only in a general 
way that something happens or takes place, and their subject 
in English is the indefimte *it' — as piuit, it rains; licet j it is 
permitted ; oportetj it is a duty. Some verbs are always, or 
at least usually, impersonal, while others are used as imper- 
sonals only in a peculiar sense, being otherwise personal 
verbs — as expMit^ it is useful (from expedio, I disentangle) ; 
appdret, it is clear (from appareo, 1 appear) ; acMit^ it nap- 
pens (&om acMOf I fall in or upon a tmng). 

Among those which are always, or at least generally, used 
as impersonal verbs, are — 

1. Those which denote the various states of the weather, as — 

j^uit, it rains. htcescit and iUuoescit, it dawns. 

ninffit, it snows. fulffUrcU uad/itlm^ncti, it lightens. 

grancPfnat, it hails. tifnai, it tlnmders. 

lapidat, or lapidatum est, stones fall vesperascit and adveapenudi, it 
from heaven. grows dark. 

Note, Verbs of this kind are sometimes used personally— as dies 
ittucescitf * the day is dawning;* and this is more especially the ease with 
those referring to thunder and liyhtning—iis tonat, fulffuraif jfrdminaif 
with which we often find the subject deus or Jupiter, a god being con- 
ceived to produce those phenomena. In a figurative sense also these 
verbs may be used personally — as tottat orator, * the orator thunders.' 
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% Those describing certain states of the mind, and requir- 
ing the person in whom the state of mind exists in the 
aceasatiTey as — 

v^Ulfrtt {me\ I pity, perL miaeriium es^ ndsertum est^ or nmruUn 

jffffet (me)f I regret, peif. pMuU, or pigUum est, 

foerXtet (me), I repent, ]^it poenituit, 

pUdei (me)f I am ashamed, "pert puduii, or pudUvm esL 

taedei (fnejy I am ^gnsted, pen. pertaesum est, and rarely taedmL 

oportet (ine\ it Is necessary for me, I must, perl cportitiL 

Note, These verbs are always used impersonally, and have a whole 
clause or an infinitive for their subject — as * I am ashamed that yoa 
have doDo tbis,*jMMi^ me U hoofecisse; for here te hoo fedsse forms the 
subject of pudet. Sometimes, however, we find a neuter pronoun in 
the singular as their subject, though never with miseret, taedet, and 
oportet — as hocmepudetf ' I am ashamed of this;^ quodpoenitet me, ' what 
makes me repent. Instead of the impersonal miseret we may also use 
the personal misereor, which latter itsielf, however, is somethnes used 
impersonally — as mUerehtr me tui, * I jttty thee/ 

3. Those which have no personal subject, but may have a 
substantive for their subject, and are also used in the third 
person plural with a neuter plural for their subject : — 

difeet (me)f it becomes me, perl d^omt, 

dedXok {me), it does not become me, d^UouiU. 

WmA or lubei {miM), I like, choose, perl Vlbuit, ot VQMum esL 

Ptoet (miht), I am permitted, peif. licuit, or IXcXtum est* 

Uquet, it is obvious, perf. UcuU, 

Note, We may accordingly say, for example, hie color eum decet, ' this 
colour is becommg to him ; * parva parvum decent, ' small thmgs are 
becoming a small man; ' mulia or omnia licent, 'many or all things are 
permitted.* 

§ 188. The second class of impersonal verbs contains those 
which in the third person singular assume a meaning, differ- 
ing from that which they have in the other persons. They 
are accordingly personal verbs, and impersonal only in a 
peculiar sense. Ijie most common among them are — 



interest aad re/ert, it is of import- 
aooetOi 

aoddit, SvSnit, contingitp or fit, it 
happens. 

aceSdU, it is added to, or in addi- 
tion to. 

att^tnet and perfttut (ad), it con- 
cerns or ];)ertains to. 

condOoit, it is conducive. 

conchiii, it suits. 

constat, it is known or established. 

esep^idiif it is expedient. 



delectat and jUvat (me), it ddights 

me. 
fidUt, f^igit, and praeterU (me\ it 

escapes me. 
pl^t (miht), it pleases me, poxl 

pldcuit, orplOcitum est, 
praestai, it is better. 
restat, it remains. 
vacat, it is wanting. 
est, in the sense of Ucet, it is pet- 

mitted. 
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Impersonal verbs, as such, generally cannot have an impe- 
rative, a supine, or participle ; but a participle perfect passive 
in the neuter genaer often occurs, as we have seen above. 
Libet, Itcetj poenitet^ and pMety however, have participles, 
though with a somewhat altered meaning*. LCbens signifies 
*willmg;' licens, 'free' or 'unbridled;' licUtis, 'permitted' or 
' allowed' (also liclturum, ' a thing which will be permitted') ; 
poenUens, ' repentful;' poenUendus, ' to be repented;' pMen- 
dus, ' one to be ashamed of (also the gerunds poenUendum 
and pitdendo). Instead of the imperative, the subjunctive is 
used — as pUdeat te, ' be ashamed ! ^ 

§ 189. The third person singular passive is very often used 
impersonally, especially of intransitive verbs, which other- 
wise have no passive. This mode of speaking, which can 
scarcely be imitated in EngUsh, is employed to indicate gene- 
rally that an action takes place, without attributing it to any 
definite person or persons — as currUur, ' running is going on,' 
or 'people run;' vivUur, 'people live;' ventum est, 'people 
came,' or 'have come;' dormitur, 'sleeping is going on,' or 
'people sleep.' The compound tenses of such passives have 
the participle only in the neuter — as ventum est; and in like 
manner the gerundive occurs only in the neuter in con- 
nection with esse — as pugnandum est, 'there is a necessity 
for fighting; ' veniendum est, ' there is a necessity for coming.' 
(See C§ 125 and 129, 3.) 



CHAPTER XXX. 

ADYSBBS. 

§ 190. Adverbs are indeclinable words qualifying the notions 
expressed by adjectives, verbs, or other adverbs, to which, 
accordingly, they stand in the same relation as adjectives 
stand to substantives — as valde strenuus, ^very ener^tic;' 
bene loquitur, 'he speaks well;' epistola male scripta, 'a badly- 
written letter;' satis bene scriptum, 'tolerably well written.' 
All adverbs, as far as their form is concerned, may be divided 
into three classes: — 1. Primitive adverbs — as saepe, often: 
nunc, now ; to which may be added prepositions when used 
as adverbs--as ante, before ; past, after. 2. Adverbs derived 
from adjectives by the termmations e, G, ter (answering to 
the English ly) — as doete, learnedly ; meritOy deservedly : /ar^ 
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titer, bravely ; or the adjective in its neuter form — as facile 
(from facilis), easily. 3. Adverbs which are in reality par- 
ticular cases or forms of substantives, pronouns, or adjectives 
— as noctu (an old ablative), by night ; partim (an old accusa- 
tive for partem), partly ; hie, here ; qua, where ; ibi (from is), 
there ; ubi (from qui), where. In regard to meaning, th^ 
chiefly express circumstances of place, time, manner, order, or 
degree. 

§ 191. The only inflection of which adverbs are capable is 
that of comparison ; that is, they may have the degrees of 
the comparative and superlative. But even this inflection 
is limited almost to those which are derived from adjec- 
tives. The general rule for these is, that the neuter singular 
of the comparative of an adjective is at the same time its 
adverb; and the superlative of an adjective becomes an 
adverb by changing the termination us into S—bb doctus, 
adverb docte; comparative doctior, neuter doctius, which is 
also an adverb; doctissime is the adverb formed from the 
superlative doctissimus. 

Note 1. It hardly requires to be stated, that when an adjective forms 
its^ degrees of comparison irregularly, or has no such degrees, its 
adverb presents the same irregularity — as melius and opixme (from 
6ontM); ptgfoa andpessime (from malus); but instead of fnajuSy the 
adverb is magis. Tutus and meriius make their adverbs in the superla- 
tives oftener in o than e — as tutissimo and meritissimo; and primus has 
both primum (accusative) and prima (ablative). VaUdus makes its 
adverb valde (contracted for vaUde), but in the comparative it is f)aU' 
dius, nad in the superlative vaUdwime. 

2. Adverbs of place, from which a^ectives are formed in the com- 
parative and superlative (compare § 97), have the same depees as the 
adjectives — as prope (near), propius, proxime; intra (withm), inierius^ 
intime; ultra (beyond), uUerius, uUimum, and ultimo; e^r^ra (without), 
exterius, extremum, and extreme; supra (above), superius, supremum, and 
supremo; post (after), posterim, postremum, and postremo; citra (this 
side), aterius; infra (below), irferius; the last two have no superla- 
tive. 

§ 192. Primitive adverbs, and those formed from substan- 
tives and pronouns, have no degrees of comparison, excepting 
the followmg six : — 

diu Gong), diiUius, diuOssimi, 

saej» ^often), saepius, saepissime. 

sScus (otherwise), secius, 

temp^ri (in time), , tempirius, — 

nUper (lately), nuperrimi, 

sMs (enough, or sufficient), sOtius, 
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PEEP08ITION8. 

§ 193. Prepositions are not capable of any inflection what- 
ever, and denote in what relation or connection one person^ 
thing, or action, stands to another : e,g,, Rome is a town in 
Italy; I travel throitgh England ; Nero lived in the first cen- 
tury after Christ; we come from the lakes. Many of the 
relations and connections which we express in English by 
prepositions, are expressed in Latin by certain cases of nouns 
wimout a preposition, whereby the Latin language has the 
advantage of brevity and conciseness — as domOf ' from home ;' 
hoemodo, 'in this manner;' ilh temparey <at that time;' eo 
regnante, ' in his reign ; ' me ducmte, ' under my g^dance.' 

§ 194. Prepositions are always connected with a noun upon 
wmch iJiey exercise an influence, which is called government, 
and whereby it becomes necessary that the noun should be in 
a particular case. According to tne cases which they govern, 
prepositions are divided into three classes — 

1. Prepositions governing the accusative are twenty-six in 
number: — 



od, to, up to, near, or nearly. 
adoenus or advertum, opposite, 
antiSSf before. [against. 

Hg^, near, with. 
otroa or circum, aronnd, about. 
cirdUer, about (in regard to time or 

number). 
«M or citra, on this side of. 
contra^ against. 
ergO^ towards. 

extra, without (opposite of ^thin). 
injrdy below, beneath. 
ifiier, between, among. 
ii^d, within. 



juaidj near to or beside. 

ohj against or cm acconnt of. 

pifiXa, in the power of. 

^per, through. 

pOnS, behind. 

7>o«f, after. 

praeUr, besides, excepting. 

propter, on account of, close by. 

«?cumfum,'nezt after, in accordance 

suprd, above. [with. 

trains, on the other side oi, beyond. 

tfftf^ beyond. 

versus f towards (a place). 



2. The following eleven prepositions govern the ablative : — 



a, db, or ahs, from. 
als<^^, without (wanting^. 
coram, in the presence of; 
cum, with. 

di, from, concerning. 
eotea, out of, ot 



prae, before, in consequence ofl 
prS, before, instead of. 
p^Tti, with the knowledge ol 
sine, without (that is, not with). 
iSnus, up to, as far as. 
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3. The following four prepositions sometimes goyem the 
accusative; and sometimes the ablative : the former, when 
they denote motion towards; and the latter, when they 
denote rest, or being in a place :— 

WWi the Jcetuative. WUh the Ahlative, 

in, into, against. in. 

subf under, about, towards. under. 

sUper, above, over. ^ upon, ooncemisg. 

etifter, under, beneath ; generally with the accusative in either 

sense, rarely with the ablative. 

Nbte. I. Nearly aH prepositions in their primary meaning express the 
notion of place, but secondarily they also express time and other reb- 
tions — as antejajiuam, 'before the door;* ana cmie Chriahtm natwn, 'be- 
fore the birth of Christ.* Propositions are often used as adveifa»--aB in 
English, ' my friend came before I was ready;' and in this ease pre- 
positions cannot govern any case. On the other hand, it sometimes 
happens that words, which are in reality adverbs, are used as pre> 
positions, and, as such, govern a certain case — as pri^ (near), shms 
(otherwise), are found with an accusative; while dam (without the 
knowledge of), prdcul (at a distance), and simul (at the same time 
with), occur with the ablative, and dam also with the accusative. 

2. Prepositions are generally put before the case they govern, but 
versus and tenus are always placed after it. Ante, contra^ vnkr^ and 
•propter may be put after their case when it is a relative pronoun — as 
qms contra for conira quoa; and when the substantive governed by 
them is aoeompanied by an adjective, they are often put between the 
ac^ective and the substantive — as prdws inter cives. The same is the 
case with the following monosyllabic prepositions, oh, post, de, ex, and 
in — as magna ex parte, qua in re, quam 6b causam. The preposition cum 
is always suffixed to the ablative of the personal pronouns — as mecum^ 
tecum, seeum, nebiscun^ wAiscum; and frequently also to relative pro^ 
nouns — as quocum, qtiacum, auibmcwm. Some writers, and especially 
poets, take great liberty in placing the prepositions. 

3. Wherever, in the above lists, two or more forms are given of the 
same preposition, they are, generally speaking, used indifferently. But 
the following exceptions must be observed : — a is used only before 
consonants; ab before vowels, and all consonants except m and v; abs 
is used only in connection with te — as c^s U, for which, however, we 
may also say a te. The form e is used only before consonants, and ex 
before vowels, and the consonants c, p, q, s, and t 

§ 195. Prepositions are very fre(][uently compounded with 
other words, and if the latter begm with a consonant, the 
preposition in many cases undergoes a change for the sake of 
euphony. The foUowing cases are of most common occur- 
rence : — 

1. ^ is used before words beginning with m or « — as amoveOf 
aveho; ab before vowels, and most other consonants — as 
abeo^ dbjicio, oMpto, ahnego^ ahkgo; abs is used only before 
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e. q, and t—abscondo, absque, dbstineo. In aufero and aufugia 
tne h is changed into u (that is, v). 



2. ^(f remains unchanged before vowels, and d, j, m, and 
as adeo, adoro, adjiciOy admoveo, adventus; before other con- 
sonants it assimilates itself to them — as attero, attingo, 
alloquor, affero, appono; and before q the d becomes c — as 
acquirOf acquiesco, 

8. Cum in compound words is chang^ into conif con, or co. 
Com is used before b, m, and p — as comburo, commoveOf 
comparo; before /, n, r, it assimilates itself to them — as 
collocOf conniveoy corrodo. Before vowels and h the m is 
generally dropped — as coire, cchaereo, cogo (for coago); but it 
IS retained in comeo, comitor, comitiumy and corned^). Before 
all other letters con is used, but before r and / the n assimi- 
lates itself to them — as corripiOf coUabor, 

4. Eof is retained before vowels, and the consonants c, p, q, e^ 
and t — as eantua^ exoro, excipio, ewpeto, exquiro, exsilium, or 
eanlium (the s after x being generally dropped), extendo, 
extraho. Exceptions are — escendo and epoto. Before / the 
w assimilates itself — as efflsro. Before all other consonants 
e is used, except the word exlex — as eligOf emineOf edico^ 
egredior, enisus, 

5. In changes its n into m before b and p — as inibibo, impono ; 
and assimilates it to I and r — as illusio^ irruo. Before gn 
the n is dropped altogether — as ignoro, ignarus. In all 
other cases in remains unchanged — as ineptusy inutiliSf 
inopinatuSf indoctus^ incautus, 

0. Ob assimilates its 6 to c. /, g, and p— as occurro, offero, ogganmOf 
oppono ; but before all other letters it remains unchanged. 

7. Pro always remains unchanged ; but when the word with 
which it IS compounded begins with a vowel, a d (for the 
original form was prod) is introduced between them, to pre- 
vent the hiatus— as prodesse, prodeo, prodigus. Compare § 137, 
note 2. But still there is promms and prohdbeo. In a few cases 
the r is transposed— as m porrigo and portendo for prorigo 
and protendo, 

8. Sub assimilates its b to c, /, g, w, p, and r— as succedo, 
sufficit, suggero, summoveo, suppono, surripio. Before sp 
the b is dropped — as suspiro, suspicio; but before all other 
letters sub remains unchanged. 

0. Per remains unchanged except in the words pellicio (for 
perlicio) and pejero (for perjero — that is, perjuro). Post also 
remains unchanged except in pomoerium and pomeridianus, 
where st is thrown out. Trans is frequently changed into 
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tra in the words trado, traducOj trajicio; but in all other 
cases it remains unchanged. 

Of the remaining prepositions none undergoes any change 
in composition. 

Note. We mav here notice certain particles which are never used by 
themselves, ana are found only in composition with other words, 
whence they are called inseparable particles, or inseparable preposi- 
tions. They are amb, dis, re, and se. 

Amb (the Grreek afA(pi) denotes 'aroimd* — as in ambio, ambigOf 
ambiguus; before p the 6 is dropped — as in amplector; before other 
consonants amb is changed into an — as ancepSy artquiroy anfradua — ^but 
before vowels it remains unchanged. 

Dis denotes separation, and remains unchanged before c, p, 9, », and 
t — as discepiOj disputo, disomsUiOf dissero, distraho; before other conso- 
nants, and sp and st, it is cnanged into dl — as dimoveo, diripio, disper^^ 
distinguo; before j we find both dis and dl — as di^udico and dijitdtoo, 
di^nao and dijungo. Before f the s assimilates itself to it — ^as differOj 
difficms. 

i?? signifies * back,* or * a^in.' When prefixed to a word beginning 
with a vowel or ^, a £^ is inserted, for its original form was rec^—as 
redeo, reditus^ rediffo, redarguo^ redhibeo ; before all other consonants it 
remains unchanged. 

5? signifies 'aside,' or 'without ;' undergoes no change in composi- 
tion — as seducOf separo^ sejungo. In seditio (from iito) a d (for its 
original form was sed) is inserted ; sobrius is a contraction for se^rius 
— that is, non ebrius ; socors is only another form for secors; and sursum 
is a contraction of seorsum — that is, sevorsum, ' turned aside. ' 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 196. Conjunctions are indeclinable words, whose function 
is to connect sentences or clauses, and show the connection 
or relation existing between them. As regards their form, 
conjunctions are either simple — as ety dc, at, sSd^ v^l, aut, nam; 
or compound — as, atqu^, namquS^ it&que, quamvUf attdmSn^ 
Mmvero, quamquam. 

Note, Some words, which may be classed among adverbs, were 
originally words of a different kind — as citerum (an accusative, ' as for 
the rest'), verum (* it is true,' or * true'), vird (* in truth'), lioet («it is 
permitted'), ouamvls (quam and vis, from voh, *as you wish* or 'like'), 
qu&re ('for which thing' or 'reason'). Of the same class are idcircG^ 
quamobrem, deindS, postrSmum, mifdd, mi, inde, quandd, and others. 

§ 197. In regard to their meaning, all conjunctions may be 
divided into ten classes : — 
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L Copulative conjimctions, whereby clauses are put in the 
relation of equality to one anotl»er, or are merely placed 
in juxtaposition. Conjunctions of this kind are it, quS 
(Greek »«>), 04: and atquS (and), nSqui or nSc (and not 

' or nor), nic norif or niqu^ non (equivalent to et, and), quoque 
(also), neque-neque, or nec^nec (neither-nor), vil-vil, slvS-slvi, 
auUaut (either-or), mddo-mddo, or nuno^nunc (sometimes- 
sometimes), quum-tum (both-and). 

Note, EHam (even, alio) is sometiiiies elaased with these conjunc- 
tioiUy but its meaning is different from that of quoque; eUam denotes 
that that which follows is something new, sad of more or less import- 
ance than what precedes, while ouoque merely adds something, and 
intimates that it is something of tne same kind as the preceding. 

QuH is an enclitic which never occnrs by itseU^ but is always suffixed 
to a word — as audio videoque, * I hear and see.* 

do is never nsed before vowels; atque, on the other hand, is used 
before vowels as well as consonants. 

It is one of the great peculiarities of the ancient languages by means 
of particles to point out the relations and connections m which clauses 
stimd to one another, where the English language merely puts them 
side by side, without connecting thrai by any particle. ^ instance 
of this tendency appears in the frequent connection of two clauses by 
means of et-etf et-ctie, oue-etf and in poetry by qm-que, which we may 
sender by ' as weu-as, or ' both-and ; * but sometimes we are obliged 
to lM>ve out the first et (or que) iJtogether, and translate only the 
second as usual by * and.' 

N^qu^ is a compound of' the negative ne and que, and accordinglv 
signifies *and not;' and ncque-neque, *both not-and not,' nequc-et, *both 
one thing not-and the other;' so that in reality two thingH, one nega- 
tive, and the other affirmative, are connected by que(et)-eL In like man- 
ner an affirmative clause is connected with a negative one by et-neque. 

SlvH—ihAi is, «' vis (if you please) — when followed by another sive^ 
leaves it doubtfril as to which of two things is to be done. Aut-aut 
denotes an opposition between two things, one of which excludes the 
other; whereas vd-vel does not denote that one thing excludes the 
other. 

fi. Comparative conjunctions: — Ut, HtL stcUt, vilUtf prout, 
praeut, and ceu, signify 'as' or ' like;' quam^ ' than;' tam- 
qtutnif quasi, ut H, ac si, ' as if.' Also dc and atque in the 
sense of ' as ' and ' than.' 

8. Conjunctions denoting concession ; all of them are rendered 
in English by ' although,' ' though,' and * even if — as etsi, 
itiamslf tdmetsl, or t&menetst, quamquam, quamvls, quart- 
tumvls, quamtthSty IXcit^ and sometimes quum; quidem, or 
eauidem signifies ' indeed.' 

4. Conditional conjunctions i—si (if) ; sin (if however) ; quodsl 
(if therefore) ; ntH, or nl (if not) ; simddd, dumnMd, dum, 
mddd (if only, if but) ; dummddd ne, modo nS, or dumnS (if 
but not). 
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5. Inferential conjunctions with the meaning of * therefore' — 
as ergpy igUur, Udqu4, ed, Ikkd, idcircd, prainde, propteredj 
to which may be added qudpropter, qudrL quamabremy qud- 
circa (wherefore) ; and unde (whence, or tor which reason). 

6. Conjunctions denoting reason or cause. The following are 
rendered in English by 'for:' — nam, namque, inim, St^im; 
quid, quod, qudniam, signify 'because;' and quippe, quum, 
quando, quanddquidem, and siquidem, ' since,' or * as.' 

7. Conjunctions denoting a purpose or object : — Ht, or Uti (in 
order that) ; quo (in order that thereby) ; ne, or at ne (in 
order that not) ; nevS, or neu (and in order that not) ; qutn 
(that not) ; quOmtnUs (in order that not). 

8. Adversative conjunctions, all of which answer more or 
less to the English ' but,' or ' however : '— -»^, autem^ verum, 
verOy &t, &t ^nim, atqui^ tWmSriy attdmifn, sedtam^Hy vSrum- 
tdm^riy at vBro, Snim'oerO, verum Snimverd, cet^rum, 

9. Conjunctions denoting time : — quum, iU, iMy quandO (when) ; 
quum primum, ut prlmum, Hbl prlmum, sim&lac, s^Hlatque, 
or Hmitl (as soon as); poetqtcam (after); antiqiuimy prtfu- 
quam (before); duniy usque dum, don^c, quoad (until, as 
long as). 

10. Interrogative conjunctions, also called interrogative par- 
ticles — num, utrum, &n ; the suffix n^ (nonn^f annon)j necni 
(or not) ; and the prefixes ec and en. 

Note 1. These interrogative particles are generally untranslatable 
into English, since with us the interrogative nature of a clause is indi- 
cated by the position of the words. 

Nurrtf and the prefixes eo and en^ introdnce a question to which we 
es;)ect a negative answer; eo and en occur only in eogtttis, eapiid, eoquando, 
and enunquam, 

Utrtan is properly the neater of tOerl (which of two?) and accord- 
ingly introduces a double question, the second of which begins with an 
(or) — as utrum pairem an matrem fluris facisl 'dost thou value thy 
ratner or thy mother more highly?* Sometimes ne is used in the first 
question for utrum, or in the second instead of on. The parts of double 
questions may be connected with each other in four ways : — 

idrum (utrumne) — an 

an (ame) 

ne an 

■ ne 

It frequently happens in Latin, as in English, that the first part of a 
double question is omitted, and the second only is expressed by an. 

The encUtio ne is always suffixed to the first word of an interro^ 
tive clause, and simply characterises the clause as an interrogative 
one — as videmefratrem tuum9 * do yon see your brother?* 

2. Conjunotions are generally placed at the beguming of the cfamse 
whieh they introduce; but en<m,(nrtom, f)&^, are always put after the 
first word of a clause, or after the second when the first two belong 
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/ 



to each other, and cannot be separated. Quidem and guogue always 
foUow the word which has the principal emphasis, whatever may be 
its place in the clause. Itague and iffitur have the same meaning, bnt 
iiaque usually stands at the beginning of a clause, while igtiur is 
senerally inserted after the first or second word of a clause. Tamen 
^et) may be put at the beg^ning, or after the first word of a clause. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

§ 198. Interjections are indeclinable words or sounds uttered 
to express some strong^ emotion. Such sounds expressing the 
emotions of joy, grieij wonder, surprise, &c. are veiy nearly 
the same in all languages, but may at the same time vary ac- 
cording to the peculiarities of individuals ; we must, therefore, 
here confine ourselves to those interjections which are found 
written in ancient authors. 

to, iu, ha (ha), he, are expressive of jo^ and delight. 
hffi, heu, Meu, pdpae, 6, of grief (alas !) 

*' &Te^!^f^* '^'"' } °^ a*tonUhment and surprise. 

hui, phut, vah, vae, of contempt and disgust. 

heu8, 6, eliS, ehodum, of calling attention to something. 

eiii,eugi, of praise (well done ! bravo!) 

8voe,evaic, of triumphant joy. 

§ 190. Interjections are thrown in between the parts of a 
sentence or clause without exercising any influence upon 
it. In Latin, as well as in English, it often happens that 
words which belong to other parts of speech are tnrown in 
between the parts of a sentence, and tnus become interjec- 
tions. The most common among them are — 

Nouns. — pax! peace ! be still I — mfandum! shame ! — miserum! wretched ! 

— macOS! (vqq. sing.), maed! (voc. "plux), ot macU virtuie! 

admirable! bravo! 
Verbs. — age! agite! come! or quick! — cedo! give up! — wdet! my 

good firiend ! 

Advs. — beUe ! excellent ! bravo ! — bene ! very well ! — eUo ! quick ! 

All kinds of invocations of the gods may be regarded as 
interjections — as per deosi *by the ffods!'— ^^r deos immor- 
tales ! * by the immortal gods !' — mehercule, mehercle, hercU ! 
'by Hercules!' Such exclamations are sometimes accom- 
panied by real interjections — as proh or pro Jupiter J—^pro dii 
tmmortales! 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

BTTMOLOGT IN GENERAL. 

§ 200. The words of a language are either simple^ derivative, 
or comjxmnd. That which forms the basis of both simple and 
derivative words is called the stem. A stem by itself does not 
convey any distinct meaning, but acquires it by the addition 
of certain suffixes, whereby it becomes a noun, a verb, adverb, 
ice. Thus the stem due, by the addition of «, becomes the 
substantive dues =■ dux (leader), and by the addition of o it 
becomes the verb duco (I lead) ; from the stem proh we form 
by the suffix e the adverb probe. Words thus formed from a 
stem, by simply adding a suffix to give to the stem a definite 
meaning^ are called simple words. 

Note 1. A stem, it was said, conveys no distinct meaning; but at the 
same time it contains an idea which only requires development to ac- 
quire a distinct meaning. The most common idea implied in a stem is 
that of action or condition, so that by adding the ending of a verb, we 
at once obtain a verb : thus leg becomes lego ; ama becomes amao, or 
contracted amo; scrib becomes scribo, &c. Sometimes nouns are formed 
with equal facility — as due, dux; leg, lex. The general process, however, 
is that from a stem is formed a verb, from the verb the noun, &c.; so 
that, for example, we say amo is formed from the stem ama, and amo- 
ior from amo, uthough we can with equal propriety refer both amo and 
amator to the stem ama, 

2. Sometimes the stem becomes a distinct word by a simple eupho- 
nic change without the addition of a suffix; thus the stemyfor becomes 
jflos (a flower); mur becomes mtis (a mouse). In some cases the addi- 
tion of the- suffix produces a euphonic change in the stem: thus /rons 
and laus are formed from the stems frond and laud, euphony requiring 
the d to be dropped before the s. Sometimes, again, the stem, on 
becoming a distinct word, undergoes more violent changes; it is cur- 
tailed, e. g., in leo from leon, in sum from esum (es beine the stem) ; it is 
extended in ,^n^o from the stem frag, and in tango m>m the stem tag. 
It may be observed here that, in the simple verbs of the second con- 
jugation, the e, though belonging to the stem, disappears in many 
peurts of the conjugation of most verbs. Some, however, retain the i 
throughout their conjugation — as deleo, delevi, deletum; Jko, fevi, 
fletum ; and others. 

dw It is well known that there exists the greatest affinity not only 
between the Latin and Ghreek languages, but between the Latin and 
nearly all the lan^ages of Europe. In many cases the affinity shows 
itself in the identity of suffixes and terminations, but it is most strik- 
ing in the stems of these languages. Hence, in comparing two lan- 

K 
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gaages, we should first of all compitre their stems, and not the words 
as tney are in actual use. It must further be observed, that it is im- 
possible to trace every Latin word to its stem without having recourse 
to other languages, and even then it is often impracticable. 

§ 201. Derivative words may, like simple ones, be traced at 
once to the stem, but it is customary to trace them only to 
the simple ones; for a simple word conveys distinctly the 
idea of what was indistinctly contained in the stem, whereas 
a derivative word gives us a modification of the idea con- 
veyed by the simple word — as ama, verb amOj I love ; from 
amo is formed amabilis, loveable; amaJbilitas, loveableness; and 
amatoT, lover. Derivative words are formed from simple ones 
by derivative syllables (derivative suflBxes, also called simply 
suffixes), as in the above example, bilis, bilitas, and tor. The 
same derivative suffix generally modifies in the same way the 
meaning of all words to which it is added. 

Note 1. All derivative suffixes themselves consist of a stem and a 
suffix mdicating the class of words to which the word which receives 
them must belong. Thus in the above-mentioned derivative suffixes 
biliSf bilitaSf and tor, the stem is Ml, biUiat, and tor. 

2. There are in Latin many words with derivative suffixes without 
it being possible for us to point out their stem ; other derivative 
sufRxes occur only in isolated instances; and others, again, are so 
oonmion, that it is impossible to say in what manner they modify the 
meaning of the simple word or stem — as in the ca^e of a (the ending of 
fisminine nouns of the first declension), and us, a, urn (the endings of the 
three genders of a numerous class of adjectives). Sometimes, moreover, 
there are two derivative suffixes modutying the meaning of a word in 
quite the same manner — as tas and tudo; in which case it is customary 
m some words to use the one suffix, and in others the other. 

§ 202. 1. Derivative suffixes are generally appended to the 
stem of a word, such as it appears when divested of those 
simple suffixes by which it becomes a distinct word — as from 
m^ (stem militj are derived militariSy militia; frango (stem 
J^^)> fi'agiliSf fraffor ; semen (stem semin), seminarium. In 
substantives of the first, second, and fourdi declensions, the 
final vowels of the stem a and «(.?) are usually thrown out — 
BBfiliayfilirola; Iwna, lun-ula; hortus, hort-^tu. 

Note. There are, however, many exceptions to this rule— as eupuif 
aquariut; epittola, epistolaris; from aemen is formed tementit; but these 
wiU be explained more ftilly hereafter. 

2. Verbs of the first and second conju^tions generally drop 

the d and ^ before those derivative suffixes which bepn witn 

a vowel — as amo (stem ama\ amor; palleo (stem paUe), pallor; 

ijpinor (stem cpina\ opinio* The e in verbs of the second 
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conju^tion is dropped also before consonants, except in those 
which make their perfect in vi. 

When the stem ends in a consonant, and the derivative 
suffix begins with a consonant, it often happens that a con- 
necting vowel {X or H) is inserted between them, or that one of 
the consonants is thrown out — as in fulmen (fromfulgeoy stem 
Julg), The latter is the case especially when the stem ends 
in V — as mdtus^ mObilis (from moveoj stem mov) ; adjutor and 
adjumentum (froiajuvo). 

3. When the stem of a verb ends in a, e, i, or u, these 
vowels are generally lengthened before the derivative suffix- 
as veldmeny complSmentuniy molimen^ volUmen. 

4. In forming derivative nouns from verbs by suffixes be- 
ginning with ty the stem undergoes the same change as in the 
formation of the supine ending in turn ; hence we may say 
that they are formed from the supine — as amator (from amo, 
amatum), lector (from lego, kctum). Compare §§ 135 and 203, 2. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

DEItrVATION OF SUBSTANTIVBS FBOH YESBS, SUBWANTIVES, AND 

ADJECTIVES. 

§ 203. It has been observed that in general the most natu- 
ral way is to form the stem into a verb, and to make from that 
verb ail other derivatives. We shall therefore enumerate the 
different suffixes by means of which substantives are derived 
from verbs, substantives, and adjectives : — 

Note. Sometimes it is not the verb that is nearest to the stem, but 
the substantlye; e.g. in those cases where the stem itself ^dth a slight 
euphonio change becomes a substantive — zaJIos (from ftor), mus (from 
mur), honos or nonor (from honor\ corpus (from oorpor), § 200, note % 
In many cases, moreover, no verb can be formed from a stem, whereas 
the stem either is. or may easily be changed into, a substantive— as sol 
(the sun), /rons (foliage, from frond). In cases like these we must 
reverse the usual custom, and derive, where possible, the verb from 
the substantive— as j^9viM2lr0, ftovafroiM; florirCf frovkflos. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs (chiefly intransitives 
of the first three conjugations) by adding the suffix or to 
the pure stem (that is, after the a and e «C \Xi^ ^^c^x* -wiSL 
second conjugations are droppedy, wwi «\xOq. «v3Jtt%\»siSiv*^»» «^'- 
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press the action or condition substantively — as amor, error, 
clamor, favoTy pallor, furor, fragor, from amo, erro, clamo, 
faveo, palleo,furo,frango. 

Note, There are some substantives in or which are not derived from 
any known verb, and must therefore be regarded as simple nouns, 
from which others may be derived — as honors labor {honos, Imos), from 
which are derived the verbs honoro and laboro, 

2. Substantives are formed from verbs hj adding* or to the 
stem as it appears in the supine — that is, by changing um 
into or (§ 202, 4). Such substantives denote a male person 
performing the action implied in the verb — as amator, a 
lover; adjutor, a helper; monitor, an adviser; victor, a con- 
queror; cursor, a runner; petitor, a seeker; auditor, a hearer. 

From many of these substantives in tor, feminines may be 
formed by changing tor into triv — as victor, victria; ; fautor, 
fautrix; adjutor, adjutria. Those in sor sometimes make 
feminines in striae — as tonsor, tonstrix; defensor, defenstrix; 
but expulsor makes expultrix, throwing out the s. 

Note, Similar substantives denoting persons are sometimes formed 
from substantives of the first and second declensions — as vi&tor (tra- 
veller), ^fctrfio^or (gladiator), /2<m/i/or (a slinger), from via,gladius,/unda; 
80 also janitor (gatekeeper), from jantta, and vitMor (vine-dresser), 
from vinea. Substantives ending in a, o, or t», denoting persons, are 
likewise sometimes derived from verbs, though more rarely than those 
in or — as scriba (scribe), conviva (guest), adv^na (a comer), from scribo, 
vivo, and venio; erro (a wanderer), from errdre; coquus (a cook), from 
coquo, 

8. Substantives denoting abstractedly the action or condition 
expressed by a verb are formed from the supine by chan^ng 
the termination um into io, gen. idnis — as tractatio ^from 
tracto, tractatum), cautio (from caveo, cautum), divisio (from 
divide, divisum), actio (from ago, actum). 

Note, There are cases, though they occur more rarely, in which the 
ending io is added to the stem of the verb^as ohsidio, from obsideo; 
contagto, from tango ^stem tao); opinio, from opinor; obUvio, from obli- 
viscor ^the real stem being obiiv); legio, from lego; though we also have 
lectio, from ledum; condicio, from condico. 

4. Substantives with the termination us (fourth declension) 
are likewise formed from verbs by changing the supine 
ending um into us. Their meanmg is very nearly the 
same as that of substantives in io, and in some cases the 
same verb admits the formation of substantives both in io 
and in us — as contemptio, contemptus; concursio, concursus; 
consensio, consensus; motio, motus; potio, potus. In some 
words of this kind in io, the abstract idea of what is implied 
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in the verb is lost — as in legiOj a legion ; coenatio, a dining- 
room ; regiOf a district. 

Note, In regard to use, these forms are almost entirely arbitrary, 
one writer preferring the one, and another the other, without there 
appearing to be any difference in meaning. In some, however, there 
is a difference — as auditio, the act of hearing; and auditus, the power 
or faculty of hearing. As a third class of verbal substantives with 
the same meaning, we may mention those in ura, formed likewise 
from the supine — as coryectura, pidura, cultura, merccUura, There are 
also a few verbs from which all the three kinds of substantives may be 
formed — as posUio, positus, and positura (from pono) ; censio, census^ and 
censura (from oenseo). In some words, the ending eia, attached either 
to the stem of the verb or to that of the supine, conveys the same mean- 
ing as the endings to, us, qt ura — as querela (from queror); corruptela 
(from corrumpo, corruptum). Very nearly the same meaning is con- 
veyed by some substantives ending in turn, in which the turn is suffixed 
to the stem of the verb— as judicium (from judico), odium (from odt), 
gavdium (from gaudeo), studium (from studeo), refugium (from refitgio)^ 
colloquium (from coUoquor). 

5. There are a few verbs from which substantives in Igo are 
formed, denoting an action, or a condition which is the 
result of that action — as oHgOy origin (from orior); vertigo^ 
turning or whirl (from verto); tentigo, stretching (from 
tendo); robigOy a blight; petigo and impetigo, scab; prurigo, 
itch; porrtgo, scurf. 

Note, To these may be added substantives in Ido—as cupldoy desire 
(from cupio); /ormldo, fear (from formtdo); UlndOy lust (from /«6e^). 

6. Substantives in men (gen. minis) derived from verbs, 
denote the thing performing the action or serving the pur- 
pose expressed by the verb. In some cases men is affixed 
to the stem — as Jlumen (a river, from fiuo\ velamen (a 
cover, from ve/o), lumen (a light, fi*om luceo, the c being 
thrown out). In others, a connecting vowel (i or u) is 
introduced oetween the stem and men — as regXmen (from 
re^o), specimen (from specio); tegmen, tegimen, or tegitmen 
(a covering, from tego). In many cases the suffix men 
is lengthened by the addition of tum, without producing 
any change of meaning — as velamen, velamentum; tegUmen, 
tegkmentum. The termination mentum^ however, occurs 
more frequently in words which have no form in men — as 
ornamentum, complementum, instrumentum, alimentum, con" 
dimentum, monumentum, documentum, adjumentum (from 
juvo, the V being thrown out), tormentum (from torqueo, the 
qu being thrown out). 

Note. Some substantives in menium are derived from noims of the 
Beoond declension — ^as atramentum (blacking or ink, from ater)^ ferrof 
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mentum (iron- work, from yerrum), ealeeatnenium (ooyering for the feet, 
from catcetui), capillamentum (a wig, from oapillus). In all these words 
the ending mentum is precedeid by a, as if they were deriyed from verbs 
of the first cosjugation; but this a must be looked upon as a connecting 
voweL 

7. Substantives ending in culum (contracted clum) or bulum 
are deriyed from the stem of verbs, sometimes with, and 
sometimes without, a connecting vowel ; they denote the in- 
strument, and sometimes the place, of the action expressed 
by the verb — as guhernaculum (rudder, jBrom auberno), coena-' 
culum (dining-room, from coeno)yfer<mlum (bier, from /ero), 
operculum (from operio\ vehUulum (from veho), everriculum 
(from everro)y vocabulum (from voco), pabulum (from pasco, 
pavi), stabulum (from eto, stare), htibulum ^from lateo), 
infundibulum (from infundo). If the stem of tne verb ends 
in c or ^, the termination is ulum — as dngulum (from cingo), 
vinculum (from vincio). 

Note 1. Instead of culum or dum, the suffix crum is appended when 
one of the two preceding syllables contains an I — as sepulcrum (horn 
tepeUo)f fulcrum (ttom Julcio), simulacrum (from simulo), tavacrum {from 
lavo). In like manner bulum is changed into brum when the preceding 
syllable contains an I — as flahrum (from ^), ven^i{a6rum (from ventilo), 
lliere are also some feminines in bra form^ in the same manner — as 
doWmif latXhra, vertebra, 

2. Some substantives take the termination trum with the same 
meaning as culum, and if the stem of the verb ends in d, this letter is 
changea before trum into t — as arairum (from aro), daustrum (from 
dauao), rostrum (from rodo), oastrum (from cado). rostrum (from rado). 
Some substantives in btdum and brum are derivea from other substan- 
tives — as candelcibrum (from candila), turUnUum (from tus, incense). 

§ 204. 1. Substantives are derived from other substantives 
in a variety of ways : a very common process is to form 
feminine substantives from masculines. This is the case 
especially with names of animals ending in ^r or ii#, from 
wnich feminines are formed by adding a to the stem of the 
word instead of the masculine termination — as aeinus, asina ; 
equv^, equa; caper, capra; cervus^ cerva; magiHer^ magistra: 
so also deu8, dea; dominus, domina; filiuB, filia; herus, her a; 
9ervus, serva. Respecting the feminine substantives in trio; 
formed from masculines in tor, see § 203, 2. 

Note, There are some more irregular modes of forming feminines 
from masculines — as retina (from reaf), gaV^a (from gaUus), leaena 
(from leo\ nepHs (from nepos), avia (from aviw), socrus (from sooer). 
Compare § 46. It occurs but rarely that a substantive of the tldrd 
declension admits the formation of a feminine by the mere addition of 
a to the stem — as in dtenia (from cUeiu), hospita (from kospeti) t»6ldfna 
(from tihieen), cmtistita (from aMH8te$)» 
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2. By tlie terminations lus {la, lum) and cuius {cula, culuni^, 
diminutives are formed from other substantives. Such dimi- 
nutives denote primarily a small thing, but are used also as 
endearing terms, and to express contempt — as hortulus, a 
small s^arden; filiolua^ dear little son; homunculus, a con- 
temptible little man. All diminutives are of the same gender 
as the substantives from which the^ are formed, so that if the 
primitive is a masculine, the dimmutive must end in lua or 
cuius; if a feminine, in la or cula; and if neuter, in lum or 
culum. 

Regarding the manner in which the diminutive termina- 
tions are appended to the primitive word, the following rules 
must be observed : — 

(a), lu^ {la, lum) is used in words of the first and second (and 
a few of the tnird declension, in which the stem ends in t, c, 
or g) ; the terminations (a or v^) are dropped, and the ter- 
mination lus is connected with the stem by means of the 
connecting vowel 'Sl — as arca^ arcUla; cera, ceritla; littera, 
litteritla; luna, lunilla; virga, virg'&la; sertms, servUlusj 
hortus, hortitlus; puer, puerHlus; oppidum, oppidHlum; wo?, 
vocUla; reWy regSlus; caput, capMlum; aestaSy aestatula; 
adolescens, adolescentHlus, If the vowel of the stem of words 
of the first and second declensions is preceded by another 
vowel, the connecting vowel d is inserted instead of U — as 
filius, fiMdlus; fiMa, filidla; mgmivm, ingemdlvm; linear 
linedla; gloria, gloridla, 

(h). Words of the first and second declensions ending in ula, ra 
(with a consonant before it), or Tia, nt^, the termination lus 
(to, Ivm) is affixed without a connecting vowel ; but the r and 
n become assimilated to I, The vowels of the stem u and i are 
changed into e ; and in the case of r, preceded by a consonant, 
an 6 is inserted between that consonant and r — as tahula, 
tabella; fdbula, fahella ; cahilus, catellus; populvs, popellus; 
libra, libella; ager, agellus; liber, libellus; labrurri, laoelltim ; 
lamina, lamella; pagina, pageUa; adnus, asellus; catena, 
cateUa; corona, corolla; puera, puella ; opera, opella. 

Note. By means of this termination, diminutives are sometimes 
formed from other diminutives — as cista, dstula, and dsteUa ; puella, 
puellula ; from cisteUa we have even a third diminutive — cisteUwa. A 
few words make their diminutives in illus instead of ellus — as bacidum, 
bacUlum ; pugnus, pugUlus ; signum^ sigiUum ; tignuniy UgiUum; pulvUmts, 
puhnUus i and on the same principle some are formed from substan- 
tives of the third declension — as eodex, codieUlus; lapis, lapillus; anguU, 
anguiUa, 

(c). The diminutive termination cuius {a, urn) is applied in 
forming derivatives from substantives of the third, fourth, 
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and fifth declenaions. When the stem of words bf the third 
declension ends in /, r, s (equivalent to r), cuius (a, um) is 
affixed to the nominative of the word — as animal, ani' 
malculum; f rater, fraterctdus ; mater, matercula; tuber ^ 
tuberculum; uxor, uxorcula; cor, corculum ; Jlos, Jlosculus, 
OS, osculum ; opus, opusculum; munus, .munusculum ; vas, 
vasculum. 

Note, There are a few exceptions to this rule; for rumor makes rumus- 
citlus; arbor, atimseula; and in the same manner diminutives are 
formed from many comparatives of adjectives — as major, majusadtu ; 
grandior, grandittsculus, (Ck>mpare § 90, note.) Venter makes veniricuhu; 
and 08 {o88u)f ossiculum. 

(ef). Substantives ending in o, and making their genitive in 
on-'is or in-is, change on and in into un before adding the 
termination cuius — as Jiomo, homunculus; sermo, sermun- 
cuius; Virgo, virguncula; ratio, ratiuncula. 

Note. Upon the same principle are formed irregularly some diminu- 
tives from substantives of the first and second declensions — as avun- 
culus, from avus ; ranunculus, from rana (the change of the gender is 
here not to be overlooked); and alao /urunctUus, from /ur, 

(e). Substantives ending in es (genitive is or ei) and is (geni- 
tive is) make diminutives by suffixing cuius to their stem, 
after the nominative termination s is thrown off— as nubes, 
nubecula; dies, diecula; piscis, pisciculus; aedes (or aedis), 
aedicula. Words ending in e change this vowel into t — as 
rete, reticulum. 

(/). In words of the third declension, in which the s of the 
nominative is preceded by a consonant, cuius is suffixed to 
the stem hj means of a connecting i — as pons, ponticulus ; 
pars, particula; cos, coticula. In words of the fourth 
declension, cuIils is likewise joined to the stem, but the 
u is softened down to t— as comu, comiculvm; versus, 
versiculus. 

Note. It has already been observed above (§ 204, 2 (a) that, if the 
stem of words of the third declension ends in c or g^ diminutives are 
formed by the suffix ulus — as rex, regulus. Equus inakes eculeus, and 
aeus (fem.) aculeus (masc), qu being equivalent to c. Homo has also a 
diminutive homuncio, 

3. The termination ium, when added to the stem of sub- 
stantives denoting persons, expresses an assemblage or a rela- 
tion of persons to one another — as collega (a colleague) ; colle^ 
gium, an assembly of persons who ai*e colleagues; sacerdos, 
sacerdotium; conviva, convivium; minister, ministerium; exul, 
emUum. When ium is added to verbal substantives in tor, it 
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denotes the place where the action is going on — as auditor, 
auditorium; conditor, conditorium. 

4. The termination atu9^ suffixed to words denoting persons, 
expresses a position or office — as consul, consulatus ; tribunus, 
trihunatus. The same thin^ is sometimes expressed hy the 
suffix Ura heing added to uie stem — as dictatoTy dictatura; 
cenwr, censura ; praetor, praetura. 

5. Substantives derived from others by the suffix artt£« 
denote persons pursuing as a trade that which is implied in 
the primitive — as aqua, aquarius; sica, sicarius; argentuniy 
argentarius; mensa, mensarius. Those derived from others 
by the termination drium denote a place where the things ex- 
pressed by the primary word are collected and kept — ^at is, 
a receptacle — as granum, granarium; semen, seminarium; 
armamenta, armamentarium^ vivus, vivarium; planta, planta'- 
rifim, 

6. The termination etum, suffixed to the stem of names of 
plants, denotes the place where they grow — as oUva, olivitum; 
myrtus, myrtetum ; frutex, fruticetum ; quercue, quercetum; 
arundo, arundinstum. 

Note. Some nouns of this class are formed in a somewhat diffSerent 
way — as aaUx^ saUdum ; carex, caredum ; arbor, arimstttm ; virga or otr- 
gitla, virguUum. 

7. The termination He, when added to names of animals, 
denotes the place in which they are kept — as ovis, ovile ; bos, 
bovile; equus, equlle; caper, cajprlle. In like manner are 
formed cubile (a place for lying), and eedile (a place for sit- 
ting), from cubo and sedeo, 

8. The termination %na, when added to names of persons, 
denotes a business, pursuit, or the place where it is carried on 
— as medicus, medicina; sutor, eutrlna; doctor, doctrina; dis- 
dpulus, discipHna : so also officina, from oficium; textrinum, 
pistrlnum; ruina (from ruo), aurifodina (froia fodio), raplna 
(from rapio). 

9s Some substantives are derived from others by the end- 
ing to, and denote persons occupying themselves with that 
wnich is expressed by the primitive — as restis (rope), restio 

iropemaker); centurio, from centuria; pellis (skm), peliio 
skmner) ; ludus (play), ludio (player). 

10. A few substantives denoting a condition or quality are 
derived from names of persons by adding tus to the stem — as 
vir, virtus; senex, senectus; juuenis, juventus; servus, ser^ 
vitu^» 

11. In the Greek language it is customary to derive 
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from the names of male persons other names, to designate 
their sons, daughters, and other descendants. Such deriva- 
tives are called patronymics, and are frequently made use of 
bj the Latin poets ; but in prose they occur only in the case 
of the most iuustrious Greek heroes — as Priamides, a son or 
descendant of Priam ; Tantalis, a daughter of Tantalus. 

Note. Masculine patronymics commonly tenninate in tdes^ which is 
added to the stem of the proper name— as Priamides^ Cecrop^ides (from 
Ckcrops), Bat names in eus and cles make their patronymics in ides 
(uitis)—-BS Atrides (from Atretu), Pelldes (from Peleta), Heradides (firom 
jSierades), Names of the first declension in as make patronymics in 
^Kie9 — as Aeneddes (from Aeneas) ; those in itts make i^es — as ThesiUtdes 
(trom Thestius) ; and this termination is also used in forming patro- 
nymics from other names, because it is very convenient in hexameter 
verse— as Abantiddes (from Abas), AUatUiUdes (from Atlas), LaSrtiOdes 
(from LaSrtes), 

Feminine patronymics mostly end in is — as Tantalis; but those wluch 
have the masculine in Ides make the feminine in its — as Neriis (from 
Nereus) ; and those which make the masculine in iddes have the femi- 
nine in iow — as Theslias (from Thettius), Aeneas, however, has the 
feminine patronymic AenSis. 

§ 205. Substantives denoting quality are formed from adjec- 
tives by the following terminations : — 

1. tas added to the pure stem of the adjective, together with the 
connecting vowel if, produces substantives denoting a qua- 
lity abstractedly — as bonus, bonUas; asper, asperUas; cru" 
delis, crudelitas; atrox, atrocUas; celer. celeritas; alacer^ 
alacrUas. Adjectives ending in ius take the connecting 
vowel S — as pius, piitas; varius, variolas; ebrius, ebri^tas; 
and those in stiis take no connecting vowel at all — as 
honestus, honestas; venustits, venustas; vetustus, vetustas. 
In these last cases one t is dropped, as no consonant can be 
doubled when preceded by another. 

NoU, The following also are formed without a connecting vowel : — 
Ubertas, from Uber; paupertas, trom pauper; facuUas (but also fadUtas in 
a different sense), from facilis; diffukiUas, from diffidlis; and in like 
manner voluntas (from the verb volo) and potestas (from the verb 
possum), 

a, ia added to the stem is principally used to form substan- 
tives from adjectives and participles of one termination for 
all genders — as audax, audacia; concors, concordia; ckmens, 
dementia; elegans, elegantia; ahundans, abundantia; demens, 
dementia. But the same termination is also used to form 
substantives from adjectives ending in cundus — ssfacundus, 
/acundia; iracundus, iracundia; verecundus, verecundia, 
though jucundus makes jucunditas. In like manner miser 
mndperfidiu xiuJce mi^eriA and perj^ia. 
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8. tia, with the connecting vowel t, serves to form substantives 
from a few adjectives, the pure stem of which ends in t orr — as 
justuSf justUia; laetusy laetUia; moestus, moestUia; avarus, 
avaritia; pigcTy pigrUia; but we also have pudicUia and 
tristitia from pudicus and tristis. 

4. tiido^ with the connecting vowel X^ is employed to form sub- 
stantives from adjectives of two and three terminations — as 
altus^ altUUdo; beatus^ beatUudo; asger, aegrU&do; similis, 
m/mUUudo; longus, km^Uudo, Some adjectives, the pure 
stem of which ends in t, require no connecting vowel — as 
consuetm^ eonsuetudo; soUidttiSf sollmtudo. 

Note, In some cases substantives in tas and iudo are formed from the 
same adjective, without any material difiference in meaning; but in saoh 
cases the substantive in i&do is more rarely used than the one ending 
in tas — as darusy dar^as, and cUtrUudo; firmus^ jirwMas^ and firmUUdo, 
(C!ompare § 201, note 2.) Some adjectives, on the other hand, form 
substantives with different terminations, which at the same time have 
different meanings — as dtdds (sweet), atdbSdo (charm, agreeableness), 
and dtdcUvdo (sweetness) ; gravis (heavy), grat^tas (heaviness, weight), 
and gravedo (heaviness in the head, or a cold). Other substantives in 
edo are torpedo, from torpeo; pingiiedo, from pinguis, instead of p.ngm- 
tvdo ; putredOf from pv^resoo, 

5. mdnkij preceded by the connecting vowel t, occurs only in 
a few substantives — as sanctuSj sanctimonia; castus. casti'- 
monia; acer^ acrimonia; parmmonia (for parcimoniajy from 
the verb parco; and querimoma^ from queror. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

DEBIVATIOK OF ADJaoXIVES FBOM VERBS, SUBSIAinTTES, AND 

PBOFEB NAMES. 

§ 206. Adjectives are derived £rom verbs and substantives; 
a few are also formed from other adjectives and adverbs. [We 
Ediall not here take into account me formation of participles 
from verbs, this subject having been treated of in another ^art 
of this grammar. Chap, xvii.] Adjectives are derived m)m 
verbs by means of the following suffixes : — 

1. dasy added to the stem of verbs of the second conjugation, the 
i being changed into i, produces adjectives denoting the coct- 
dition or quality implied in iTaft N«\i— «a wiUft^ '^^^^iSf^^^ « 
fiigeo, frigmis ; tepeo, tepidiw; Kumeo,"hAJuro}ld.'u»\ ojtwi^ wwi»\ 
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madeo, madldus; timeo, timtdus; but we also have raptdus, 
from rapio, 

2. liSf preceded by the connecting vowel {, added to stems of 
verbs ending in a consonant, denotes the capability of endur- 
ing the action implied in the verb— -t^ framo, fragilis ; fado^ 
fdcllis; utor, utilis; but also doceOj doctlis. The same meaning 
is still moi*e frequently produced by the suffix bUiSy which 
is sometimes preceded by the connecting vowel i — as amoy 
amabilis; prooo, probabUis; JieOf flebUU; deleo, delebUis; 
volvo^ voWMis; credo, credwUis ; moveOf mobflis; noviy 
nobUiSj in which two cases the v is thrown out. 

Note I. The meaning of such adjectives is generally passive, but 
some have an active sense— as terribiliSf creating terror; penetrabilis^ 
penetrating; horribiUif creating horror; JhUlis, bringing forth, fertile. 

2. Some adjectives in lis are not formed from the stem of a verb, but 
from the stem as it appears modified in the supine — as findo, fissiUs; 
verso, versaiilis ; fingo, fictiUs ; ooquo, coctilia ; alo, atUUs ; so also oom- 
prehendOf comprdiensibiUa ; piaudo, plausibUU. 

8. ax, added to the pure stem of a verb, produces adjectives 
denoting an inclination or propensity, and in most cases a 
censurable one — ^as pvgno, pugnax; avdeo, audax; edo, edax ; 
loquoTy hquoac; rapio, rapax. Sometimes the suffix ax gives 
to the verb merely the meaning of a present participle-^as 
minor, minaw = minans; falG, fallax =: fallens. Capax 
signifies that which can hold or contain. 

4. cundua is less frequently employed to derive adjectives 
denoting capability, inclination, or approximation — as tro- 
cundtLs, of an angry disposition (from irascor); facundus^ 
eloquent (from facio); verScundus, inclined to be bashful 

ifrom vereor); rubtcundus, reddish, approaching to redness 
from rubeo); jucundus, helping on, agreeable (homjuvo). 

6. lus, with the connecting vowel it added to the stem of 
verbs, produces adjectives either simply denoting an action 
or the inclination to it — as patet, patuhis (being open); 
queror, queruius, inclined to complain ; credo, creaulus, in- 
clined to believe, credulous; garrio, garrulus, inclined to 
talk or gossip, garrulous. 

6. uus forms adjectives of a passive meaning from transitive 
verbs — as conspieuuSf individuus; and others of an active 
meaning from intransitives — as congruusj innocuus, assi- 
duus, 
§ 207. Adjectives are formed from substantives by a great 

variety of terminations, some of which present scarcely any 

difference in meaning, and cannot therefore be clearly defined 

in every instance. 
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1. eu8, added to the pure stem of substantives, produces adjectives 
denoting* the material of which a thing- consists or is made 
— as lignum^ lignetis; aurum^ aureus; argentuniy argenteus; 
cinis, cinereus; ignisy igneus; vimeriy vimineus. Sometimes, 
especially in poetry, adjectives with the suffix eus denote 
mere resemblance — as mrgineuSy virgin -like; roseusy rosy, 
or rose-like ; arundineus, like a reed. 

Note, Adjectives denoting the kind of wood of which a thing con- 
sists or is made, usually have the suffix neits or nus — as ileoe^ iligneus, or 
ilignus; quercus, quemeus^ or qttemus; popultis, populneus, or populnus, 
"Ptoimfagus and (xdrus, however, we h&ve/agmtts and cedrtnus, in which 
the I is the connecting vowel. In like manner we have thumcus and 
ebumus, from ebur; coccinus and coccineuSjftom. coccum; and adamai^^uSf 
from adamas. The suffix nus also indicates that something belongs to, 
or originates with, that implied in the substantive — as paiemtis, mater' 
nits, /ratemuSf vemus, from pater, mater, frater, ver. In like manner we 
have in/emus and supemus, from inferi and superi, and hibemus, from 
hiems. 

2. cms, preceded by the connecting vowel i, added to the pure 
stem of a substantive, produces amectives denoting that a thing 
consists of what is implied in the substantive or belongs to 
it — as later, latericius; caementum, caementXcius ; tribunus, 
tribunicius; aedilis, aedilicius ; gentllis, gentilicius. Some- 
times adjectives are formed by the suffix tcius from the 
supine of verbs — as commentum, commentwius; collatum, 
collativius; subditum, subditldtis; adventum, adventJcius; 
suppositum, supposittcius. So also nomcius, from novus, 

3. dceus forms adjectives almost exclusively from substan- 
tives of the first declension, denoting a substance or a 
resemblance to it — as argilla, argillaceus; charta, charta- 
ceus; rosa, rosaceus; ampulla, ampullaceus ; gallina, galli" 
naceus. With the exception of the last, these adjectives 
are not often used by the best writers. 

4. cus, preceded by the connecting vowel t, forms adjectives 
which denote belonging or relating to a thing — as civisy 
civlcus; bellum, belllcus; hostis, hosticus. Sometimes the 
suffix Vicus is employed in the same way — as ruSy rustlcus; 
aqua, aquattcus; domusy domesticus. 

Note. For civicus and hosiicus we more commonly find cwilis and hos- 
tUis, though the former are common in certain expressions — as corona 
civica, *■ a civic crown.^ These adjectives in ^Icus must not be confounded 
with those ending in Icus, which are formed from verbs and preposi- 
tions — as amicus and inimlcus (from amo), pttdlcus (from pudet), anticus 
(from ante), posflcus (from post), Aprlcus is of uncertain origin. 

6. llis, appended to the pure stem of substantives, produces 
adjectives denoting what is in accordance with, like, or becom- 
ing to that which is expressed by the substantive — as dvisy 



k. 
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eiffUis; h&ttUy HmHIU; vir, tririlis; pueTf jmerilU; anuiy 
anlUs; scurroy scwrrilis; kerus, herilis; gens, gentilis; %ex^ 
tusy SewtUis ; quintus, QitintUis ; but from tribus we have 
triMiUSy and from fldes, Jldelis ; humus makes hwrnUis, and 
par, parilis. Subtllis is of uncertain ori^. 

6. dlis serves to form adjectives of the same meaning as those 
ending in llisy but is employed much more frequently— as 
annus, anndlis; conviva, convivdiis; natura, naturdlis; pes, 
pedcUis; reXy regdUs; mrgo, vvrgmdlis. When the pure stem of 
the substantive ends in /; or its last syllable begins with /, 
dlis becomes dris — as populusy populdris; miles, militaris; 
pahnay palmaris; pluvta, however, makes pluvidlis. and 
Jluvius^uvi^is, These terminations appear curtailed in 

many iSoglish adjectives derived from the Latin, or formed 
according to its analogy — as natural, regal, popular, mili- 
tary, regular, singular, &c. 

Note. A lenffthened suffix aitUs makes a^eotives which denote 
belonging to, Hving in, or arranged for — as txquaiilis, belonging to or 
living in water; JiwriaUUs, belongmg to a river; wmJbraiilis, arranged to 
g^eehade. 

7. ius forms adjectives denoting suitableness, belonging or 
peculiar to the idea expressed by the substantive — as reXy 
regius; pater, patrius; praetor, praetorius; soror, sororius; 
uxor, uxorius; imperator, imperatorius ; amator, amatorius. 
It must be observed that this suffix is appended only to sub- 
stantives denoting persons; and that those woras in or, 
which do not denote persons, form adjectives by simply 
adding us to the nominative — as odor, odOrus; decor, de- 
cdrus; honor, hondrus (less frequently used than honestus), 

8. Inus makes adjectives, especially from names of animals, 
denoting what belongs to, or is derived from, that expressed 
by the substantives, most commonly the flesh of the animals 
— as divusy divinus; mare, marlnus; libertuSy lihertlnus; pere^ 
grinuSy from peregre; feroy ferinus; equus, equinus; caniSy 
canlnus; agnus, agnlnus; anasy anatfnus; but from bosy 
oviSy and suSy we have bubulus, ovillusy and suillus. 

Note. To these may be added dandesHnus (from clam), and intesiinus 
(from intra). From these a^ectives must be distinguished those in 
WU8 (in. which I is merely the connecting vowel), derived from names 
of suDstances and trees. (See § 207, note.) We must further dis- 
tingaish those in ffnus which denote time — as diutXnus, from diu; anno- 
ttnus, from annus; hemoftnus, from Am; prisftnus, from prius. The 
following, however, have a long i — mattUhiut, repentlnus, and vesper- 

9. dnusy added to the stem of substantives, makes adjectives 
denoting a resemblance; or belonging to what is expressed 
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by the substantive — as urbs, urhdnus; manSy montdnus; 
?iomo, humdnus. So also rusticanusy from rusticus. In 
like manner are formed adjectives from ordinary numerals, 
to denote that which belongs to the number implied — as 
quartana febrisy a fever lasting" for four days; primamiSy 
belonging to the first legion ; quartantis, belonging to the 
fourth legion. (Compare § 105, note 3.) 

10. driusy added to the stem of substantives, makes adjectives 
si&^ifyin^ that something belongs, or has reference, to 
what is implied in the substantive — as legio, legiondrius 
(belonging to a legion); grea;, gregdriuSy belonging to a 
nock. (Compare § 204, 5.) drius also makes adjectives 
irom distributive numerals, to denote the quality of having 
a certain number of units — as deniy denarius (a coin con- 
taining ten imits — that is, ases); septuagenariuSy a man 
who has lived seventy years ; numerus ternarius, the num- 
ber three — that is, containing three imits. 

11. tvusy added to the stem of substantives, forms adjectives 
denoting that which belongs to, or is fit for, the thing 
expressed by the substantive — as furtumy furtlvus; festumy 
festlvus; votumy votivus; but aestas makes aestivusy and 
tempestaSy tempestiims. When added to the stem of parti- 
ciples, it denotes the manner in which a thing has arisen — 
as natuSy natfvus; satuSy satlvua; captuSy captivus. 

12. dsusy added to substantives, produces adjectives denoting 
fulness of what is expressed by the substantive or bringing 
it about— as calamitas, calamitosm ; lapis, la/piMsus; dam^ 
nurriy damnosiis ; periculurriy periculosits ; saltris, scUttidsus; 
vinuniy vinosus. Sometimes the connecting vowel i is intro- 
duced — as artifeXy artifidosus; hellicosus is formed from 
hellicus; and on the same model is formed tenebricosus (from 
tenehrae), 

13. lentusy with the connecting vowel a or d added to the 
stem, denotes fulness or manner — as frausy fraud&lentus; 
turba, turbalentus; sanguiSy sanguindlentiis; viSy vidlenttis, 

14. dtusy added to the stem of a substantive, forms numerous 
adjectives denoting possession of what is expressed by the 
substantive — as ansa, ansdtus; bar bay barbdtus; caiceuSy 
calcedtus; denSy dentdtus; faXdc, falcdtus; virga, virgdtus; 
aururriy aurdtus; toga, togdtus. 

Note 1. Adjectives of the same meaning are formed from substan- 
tives in is (genitive is) by the suffix ttus — as auris, auHtus; turris, 
iurrUus; crinis, crinltus; so also mel, mellittts; galena^ gcUeHtus. Words 
of the fourth declension form a few adjectives in Otus — as comu, cor- 
niUua; astu, astUtus; bat arcus makes arcudtus; and nasus, though 
bdonging to the second declension, makes nctsHtas, 
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2. Some, again, ending in us or ur (equivalent to a stem in ur or er) 
make adjectives in tus — as oniu^ onustita; robur, roibustus; venus, venustua; 
fimuSf /unestus; tcelus, scelestus; and so also honos, honestut; mofius, 
modeatus, 

16. The following suffixes occur only in a very limited num- 
ber of words : — 

(a). tlmuSf with the connecting: vowel t, in legU\mu8,finUimu8y 
and marWmus, from lex^ finis, and mare, 

(6). nu8, in patemuSf frqternus, maternusj infernus, and cr- 
ternuSf from pater, f rater, mater, infra, and ewtra, (§ 207, 
note.) 

(c). ernus and urnus make adjectives denoting belonging to 
the time expressed by the substantive — as ver, vernus; 
hiemSf hihernus; heri (hester), hesternus; aevum, aeternus 
(for aeviternus); dies, diurnus; nox, nocturnus, 

(d), ensis makes adjectives denoting belonging to the place 
expressed by the substantive — as forum, for ensis; castra, 
castrensis, 

(e). ester occurs in campester, equester, from campus and equus, 

(/). dneus, in adjectives derived from verbs and other adjec- 
tives, approaching in meaning to a participle present, or to 
the adjective from which they are formed — as consentdneus 

ifrom consentio), subitdneus (from subeo), supervacdneus, 
from supervacuus); so also mediterrdneus, from terra, 
16. Many adjectives also admit the formation of diminutives, 
which are made on the same principle on which diminutive 
substantives are formed from other substantives (see § 204, 
2) — as parvus, parvulus; aureus, aureolus; pulcher, pul^ 
chellus; miser, misellus; pauper, pauperciUus; levis, leviculus; 
beilus is irregularly formed from bonus, novellas from novus, 
and paullum from parvus, though we also have parvulus, 

§ 208. Adjectives are formed from proper names far more 
frequently in Latin than in English; and we must therefore 
frequently have recourse to circumlocution, where in Latin a 
single acfjective suffices. We shall, for the sake of conve- 
nience, divide all proper names into names of persons, towns, 
and countries, to show in what manner adjectives are formed 
from each of these three classes. 

1. The Roman Gentile names ending in ius — as Fabius, Cor^ 
nelius — are in reality adjectives, and are used as such to 
designate the works of persons bearing those names — as 
lex Cornelia, lew Julia, via Appia, circus Flaminius, Other 
adjectives in dnus, however, are formed from these names 
to denote things which have reference to a member of a 
family or gens, and are named after him—- asyti^ Flavianum 
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from Flavius), classis Pompeiana (from Pompeius), helium 
Marianum (from Marius), 

3. From Boman surnames (co^omen) are formed adjectives 
ending in anus, sometimes with the connecting vowel iy 
and sometimes without it, and with the same meaning as 
those in anus derived from Gentile names — as Cicero^ 
Ciceronianus; Caesar, Caesarianus; Sulla, Sullanus; Grao 
chus, Gracchanus; Lepidus, Lepidanu.s, and Lepidianus; 
Lucullusy LucuUianus, The termination inus is more rare 
— as VerreSy Verrtnus; Jugurtha, Jugurthinus ; Messala, 
Messallnus; Drusus, JDrusinus, 

Note, Some surnames are themselves occasionally used as adjectives 
— as chmus Augusta^ poritis Trajanus ; the same may likewise form the 
basis of new a(Qectives — as Augustdnus. Poets and the later writers also 
make adjectives in eus from Roman names — as Cktesareus, Romuleus-^ 
though this termination is properly Greek; for in the latter language 
it is customary to form adjectives from proper names by the termina- 
tions eus or lus (u9s), and ^tts — as Aristotdius, Epicureus, Platonicus, 
Demosthet^us. 

§209. Adjectives are formed from names of towns by the 
suffixes dnuSf mtiSj as, and ensis; they denote belonging to 
the place from which they are derived, and are therefore 
used as names for the inhabitants. Adjectives of this kind are 
formed not only from towns in Italy, but from many towns 
in Greece and other countries. 

1. anus forms adjectives from names of towns ending in a, as, 
um, and i — as Roma, JRomdnus; Sora, Sordnus; Formiae, 
Formidnu^ ; Tusculum, Tusctddnus; Fundi, Funddnus; 
Trqja, Trojdnv^; Syracusae, Syracusdnus; Thehae, TJie- 
hdnus; TraUes, according to the Greek, makes Trallidnus, 

Note, Greek towns forming the names of their inhabitants in Heg 
iirns), admit the formation of Latin adjectives in itcbitts — ^as Panormus, 
PanormUdmus; Tyndaris, Tyndaritdnus ; Neapolis, NeapoUtSmts; so also 
Gadea, GaditSaius, 

2. Inus makes adjectives from names of towns ending in ia, 
ium — as Aniena, Amerlnus ; Lanuvium, Lanuvinus ; Arre" 
Hum, Arretlntcs ; but Praeneste and Beate also make Prae^ 
nestinus, Reatmus. Some names of Greek towns make 
adjectives by the same suffix — as Tarentum, Tarentinus; 
Agrigentum, Agrigentinus ; Centuripa, Centuriplnits ; Sa^ 
guntum, Saguntinus, 

3. as (gen. dtis) forms adjectives from some names of towns 
ending in a, ae, and um — as Capena, Capenas; Fidenae^ 
Fidenas; Arpinum^ Arpinas ; Antiumy AiUias. This suffix 

L 
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18 never used to foixn adjectives from names of Greek 
towns. 

4. ensis is employed to derive adjectives from names of towns 
ending in o, and from some ending in «, tie, or nm — as 
Narbo, Na/rhonmms; Tarraco, Tarracanensu ; Sulmo, Sui- 
vwnensis ; Banonia, Bononiensis ; Cannae, Cannensis ; 
Athenae, Atheniensis; Ariminum, Ariminensis; Cartha^Oy 
Cartha^iniensis ; Laodieeuy Laodicensis; Nicomedea, Ntco- 
medensis. 

Nate, In Greek names which make ac^eotives in eus {*vs\ the Latins 
eommonly substitute efisis ; but in some cases eus also was adopted 
by Latin writers — as CitUum, Cittieus; HalicamattuSf Ilalieamasteus, 
«■ well as Halioamasaensu, Some Latin names also make their a4Jeo- 
tives in an irre^gular mannw— as Ved, Veiens; CMre, Caeret; TUmr^ 
TUtttra (geno. Tiburtis), 

5. ins makes adjectives from Greek names of towns and 
islands in iiSy uiUf o»y and some others, and answers to 
the Greek tos — as Corinthus, Corinthius; Byzamtiumj By^ 
zantius; Rhodus, Bhodius; Lacedaemon, JLacedaemonius ; 
Clazomenae, Clazomenius; Aegyptus, AegypUus, The Greek 
terminations mws {enus^ and atos \aeus) are likewise retained 
in Latin in some mstances — as Cyzicus, Cysnicenus; 
Smymaj Smymaeus;^ Erytkrae, Erythrneus; Cuma, Cu" 
maeus in poetry, but in prose Cumanus. 

Note. The names of the inhabitants of a place often terminate in 
Greek in rfis — as in ates, UeSf (Xes ; and these endings are often retained 
by Latin writers — as Abdera, AbderUes; Slperia, Spartidtes; Tegea, 
Tege&tet; Heradea^ Herodeotet; but sometimes the Greek ending fes 
is changed into the Latin to. 

§ 210. Of the names of nations, some are real adjectives, 
and are used as such — as Latinus, Bomanus, Sabmus, OscuSf 
VohcuSy Etruseus, Chraeous ; e. g^ lingtui Latinaj ' the Latin 
language;' nomen BomanuTHy <the Roman name.' Others 
are real substantives, and from them are formed adjectives by 
means of the termination Icus — as GalluSy Gallicus; Arabs, 
AraUcus; Macedo, Maeedonicus; Martus, MarHcua; Italus, 
Italicua; Britannus^ Britannicua; or by the endii^ ius — as 
SyruSy Syrius; Thrax, Thradua ; CiUcCy CiUciua. When 
persons are spoken of, the adjective is not used, but the sub- 
stantive, which stands in apposition to the name of the 
person — as milea Gallua, ' a Gallic soldier;' aervua Tkrax, * a 
lliracian slave.' 

Note 1. Poets sometimes use even those names of nations which are 
real substantives, as if they were adjectives — as orae Italae, * the Italian 
coasts;* aper Martus, * a Manic Yyoaxi* Jhtmen Medmn, * the Median river;' 
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Cb&s&a ffenem, *Clolohiaa poisons/ Nay, sometimeB they treat in the 
same way names of rivers and seas, which, as if adjectives, they make 
agree with other nouns — bs Jlumen Metawrum for Metawrtu ; Jbimim 
JRhemim for Rhetrns ; mare oceanum for oeeantis, 

2. The Greek names of female inhabitants of towns and eonntries 
ending in is and as ^genitive Kdos, ddos) are also used by Latin poets as 
adjectives (see § 70); and in like manner they emplc^, both as sub- 
stantives and a^ectives, those Ghreek feminine names of nations which 
■end in ssa — as VSUssOy Cressa, lAbysaa, Phoemssa, TTb-otsw, or Thares^h, 

§ 211. Names of countries ending in ta. and formed firom 
the names of nations, sometimes admit of the formation of 
adjectiyes, to denote that which belongs to, or comes from, 
them — as pecvnia Sidlierms, 'monej* derived from the 
country of Sicily,' not from the inhabitants; eaiercitus His- 
paniensis, 'a Roman army stationed in Spain,' and not an 
army consisting of Spaniards. So also Africanus, Asiatictte, 
Ita&cus. 

Note, Some names of people do not admit the formation of names 
of countries; but serve themselves as the name of the country or 
town — as Aequi, Sabini, Sequani, and Leontinif ' the town of the Leon- 
tini* This mode of using the name of the people for that of the 
country is adc^ed even in cases where there exists a distinct name for 
the country — as Lueani for Luoama; BnMii tat Brvitium; and many 
othera. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

DEBIVATION OF VERBS FBOU SUBSTANTITBS, ADJECTIVES, AND 

OTHER VERBS. 

1 212. The number of verbs derived from substantives and 
adjectives is not very ^reat. As a general rule, it may be 
observed that intransitive verbs formed from noims follow 
the second conjugation — as Jlos, ^flor^e (flourish) ; aUmSy 
alb^e (to be white) ; whereas transitive verbs follow the first 
conjugation — 2& fraus^ fraudare (to deceive); hcmor, honorare 
(honour); laus, laudare (praise); cUhus^ Mare (whitewash); 
t;w/»w5, t?M/w«rar^ (wound) ; celebeVy celebrare (celebrate); man 
turuSf maturare (make ripe); levis, levare (make smooth); 
memarf memorare (mention). There are a few verbs of the 
fourth conjugation formed from substantives in is — as j^ms, 
finire (end) ; vestis, vestire (clothe). 

Note, Verbs in dre and h'e derived firom nouns are very rarely intrsft- 
sitive, as is the case with fferminare (from germen)^ germinate; and 
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tervire (from servus), to be a servant. In some cases a preposition is 
prefixed when a verb is formed from a noun, and the verb without tlie 
preposition either does not occur at all, or only in poetry — as affger, 
exaggerare (accumulate) ; stirps, exstirpare (root out) ; hUariSf exhilarare 
(exhilarate) ; acenmSf coacervare (pile up). 

§ 213. A great many deponents of the first conjugation are 
derived from substantives and adjectives, and most of them 
have an intransitive meaning — as philosophus, philosophor (I 
am a philosopher) ; Graecus, Chraecor (I conduct myself like 
a Greek) ; aqua, aquor (I fetch water) ; piscis, piscor (I fish) ; 
negoHum, negotior (I carry on a business); laetus, laetor (I 
am joyful). They have more rarely a transitive meaning — as 
Jur, furor {1 steal); osculum, oscular (I kiss). A few depo- 
nents formed from nouns follow the lourth conjugation — as 
pars, partior (divide) ; sors, sortior (obtain by chance). 

§ 214. Derivative verbs are much more frequently formed 
from simple verbs by means of certain suffixes which modify 
their meaning^ than from substantives and adjectives : — 

1. By means of the suffix ito (in deponents, itor) are formed 
what are called frequentative verbs — that is, such as denote 
frequent repetition of an action. All frequentative verbs 
belong to the first conjugation. In verbs of the first conju- 
gation this suffix is appended to the pure stem of the word, 
after throwing off the final a— as clamo, clamtto ; rogo, rogtto ; 
vole, vollto ; minor, minltor. In verbs of the third conju- 
gation, and in those of the second and fourth which make 
their supine in the same manner as those of the third, the 
suffix Uo is appended to the stem such as it appears in the 
supine— as Z^^o, lectUo; dice, dictlto ; jacio, jactlto ; currOj 
cursUo ; haereoy TiaesUo ; venio, ventito, 

2. Another class of frequentative verbs, with quite the same 
meaning, are formea by adding the termmation of the 
first conjugation to the stem of simple verbs, as it appears 
in the supine — as curro, curso, cursare ; mergo, merso, mer" 
sare; adjuvo, adjutOy adjutare; tutor, tutor, tutari; am- 
plector, amplexor, amplexari ; eo, Uo, itare. In this manner 
some verbs have two frequentatives — as curro, curso, and 
•cursito; dico, dicto, and dictito; de/endo, defenso, and 
defensito. 

Note 1. It must be observed, however, that many of these frequen- 
tative verbs do not simply denote a repetition of the action they 
express. They sometimes express a somewhat different idea from 
that contained in the primitive, along with a repetition of the action 
denoted by the primitive— as dicto, I dictate; ptUso (from peUo), I 
strike; quasso (from ouaiio), I dash to pieces; iracto (from iraho), 1 
treat; salto (from saiio), 1 danoe. Sometimes there is scarcely any 
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difference of meaning between the simple verb and the frequentative — 
as canto and cano, I sing; gero and (j/esto, I carry. 

2. Some verbs form their frequentatives on a different principle from 
those laid down in the above rules — as of/Oy agito; qnaerOf quaerito ; 
noscOf noscito; cogo, oogito; lateo, UUito; paveo, pavito ; potUceor, pollicUor; 
liabeOy habito; Uceor, Ucitor, 

§ 215. Inchoative verbs — ^that is, such as denote the be- 
ginning of the action implied in the primitive verb — are 
formed by means of the suffix sco. This suffix is appended 
to the stem of the verb, as it appears in the infinitive after 
removing the termination re; but in the third conjugation, 
the connecting vowel i is inserted between the stem and the 
suffix. All inchoatives follow the third conjugation: — labo, 
labascOf I begin to waver ; caleo, calesco, I begin to be warm ; 
cakOf incalesco; ardeo, exardesco; Jioreo, effloresco; gemo, 
ingemisco; dormio, ohdormisco. 

Many inchoatives are derived from substantives and ad- 
jectives — as pueVy puerasco ; diva, silvesco ; ignis, ignesco; 
maturus, maturesco; nigcr, nigresco; mitis, mitesco. 

Note, Many verbs in sco^ which were originally inchoatives, have lost 
their inchoative meaning. Respecting the manner in which they form 
their perfect and supine, see §§ 165 and 166. 

§ 216. Desiderative verbs — that is, such as denote a desire 
to do that which is implied in the primitive verb — are formed 
by the suffix itrio appended to the stem, as it appears in 
the supine — as edo, esUrio, I want to eat, or am hungry ; emo, 
emptHrio, I want to buy ; pario, partUrio, I want or try to 
bring forth. The number of real desideratives is very small, 
and all follow the fourth conjugation. 

Note, There are some verbs in urio which are not desideratives — as 
UguriOf scatHriOf prurio, 

§ 217. Diminutive verbs are formed by the suffix illo being 
appended to the pure stem. The number of such verbs is not 
great, and all follow the first conjugation — as canto, cantilh, 
I sing in an under voice, or shake ; conscribo, and conscribUlo, 
I scribble ; sorbeo, sorbUlo, I sip. 

§ 218. There are a number of intransitive verbs from which 
transitives are formed b^ changing the conjugation to which 
they belong, and sometimes also by changing the quantity 
of the vowel contained in the stem, as — 

fitgiOy I flee. Jvgoy are, put to flight. 

jaceo, I lie. jacioy Sre, throw. 

pcndeOf I hang. pendo, ^re, weigh, or suspend. 

liqueo, I am clear, or fluid. liquo, are, clear. 

citdo, I fall. caedOf fell, or cause to fall. 

^deo, I sit. 8§do, appease, or cause to sit stilL 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

DEEIVATXON OF ADYEBBS. 

§219. Adverbs are derived £rom adjectives (participles), 
numerals, substantives, pronouns, verbs, and sometimes also 
firom other adverbs ana prepositions. 

1. Adverbs are formed from adjectives and participles bj the 
suffixes S, d, and tSr. 

(a). Adverbs in i are formed from adjectives and participles 
belonging to the second and first declensions — ^that is, from 
those enaing in usy a, um, and er, a, urn — as aUtiSf cUtS; 
hngus^ longi; probus^ probS ; doctus^ doetS; amatuSf amatS; 
liber y liberi; aeger, aegrS; puUsher^ pulchrS; validuSf valdS 
(for validS), 

Note. Bonus makes its adverb ineffolarly hgni, and mabu makes 
nUUS; and these two are the only adveros of this class in which the e is 
short There are, however, three other adverbs — m/eme, stipeme, and 
iiderHe, which are sometimes nsed by poets with the e short. 

(b). A limited number of adi actives of the second and first 
declensions form adverbs oy the suffix o—os tutUSy tutd; 
creber, crehro; necessa/rius, inscessarid; consultusy consuUd, 
These adverbs are in reality the ablative singular of the 
neuter gender. The following are those most commonly in 
Mae '.—OTCcmo, secreto, cito, conti/nuoy falsoy gratuUOy UqwdOy 
mcmifestOy perpetuo, precario, serioy seroy auspicontOy dvredOy 
festi/natOy necopinatOy vm/provisoy merUoy optatOy conmUo, wrtUoy 
prvmOy secuncu), &c. 

Note, In some cases adverbs in « as well as in 21 are formed from 
the same adjective, and generally without any di£forenoe in meaning; 
bnt there are some in which there is a slight difference — ^namely, raro 
signifies 'rarely' or 'seldom,* bnt rare 'thinly scattered;* oerto and 
oerte both signify * certainly,' bnt oerte alone is used in the sense of ' at 
least;* vere and vero both mean 'truly* or < in truth,* but veto is more 
commonly used as a conjunction in the sense of 'however* or 'but.* 
There are a few other adverbs in o not derived from a<]yeotives of the 
first and second declensions — as extemplOf immediately; oppido, very; 
omnino, in general, on the whole, or thoroughly; profedo (probably />ro 
facto), truly. 

2. All adjectives and participles belonging to the third de- 
clension make their adverbs by adding the suffix tir to the 
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stem: between the two, bowever, the coimecting vowel I is 
eommonly inserted — as graviSygraviter; aeer, acrUer; fslia^ 
felieUer; audasy atutaciter, mit more commonly atukicter. 
When the stem- of an adjective ends in t, the connecting 
vowel is not used, and one t is thrown out — as sapiejM, 
sapienier; prtulens, prudmter; amauBf amanter^ 

Noie, Th^acyeotiTO hUarus or hUsurii has the adVexb kUariter; aod 
opulens or cpuuniui abo has opnlenis and opulmiter. There are some 
a^jeotives in «m, a, um, which have adverbs both in S and in ter—SB 
humcutua, hmnane, and htrruxaUer; firmtu^jhrmty and firmUer; largtUy 
large, and kayiter; duniSf dure, and duriter. Those in lentus genexally 
have both fimms — as laculeniiu, lueulente, and luctderUer; and some <^ 
them — as viokrUua, /iraudulenius, and Unudtntus—Yukve only adverbs in 
ier. Alius abo nuikes aHter; propter is the adverb hamprope (near),, 
instead oipropUer, 

Q, There is a number of adjectives from which no regular 
adverbs are formed, and in which the neuter (in the accu* 
sative singular^ supplies the place — as facil%9,facUe; dijff^ 
cilis, diffhile (also difficulter); recenSy recens (recently); 
subUmis, 9uhlime; muUuSy mukum; plurimuSj phtrvmum; 
so also paukimj nimium, quantum^ tantum, ceterum^ plerum^ 
quCy poHssimum, and all the ordinal numerals — as primumy 
poHremum, uUimumy &c. See § 109, note 1. 

Nate. The poets frequently use the neutw of an adjective as an 
adverb, although the regular adverb also exists. Respecting the 
numeral adverbs, see § 109. 

§ 220. By means of the suffix Uu8y adverbs are formed from 
some substantives to denote origin £rom the thing implied by 
the substantive — as coe/um, coelitusj from heaven; fandviSy 
fuThdituSy from the foundation, completely; radix, radicitusy 
from or with the root, radically. So also primitus, medullttusy 
antiquUuSy dimnUu9. 

§ 221. A considerable number of adverbs are formed from 
the supine of verbs by means of the suffix im; they gene- 
rally denote manner — as caesiniy by way of cutting down; 
punctimy conjunctiniy carptimy separatiniy cursimy passim (from 
panda), praesertim (from prae and set*o), privatiniy raptim, 
sensim, statim. 

In a similar manner adverbs are formed from nouns by the 
termination dtim — as caterva, catervatim; grexy gregaiim; 
vicuSy vicatim; graduSy gradatim; singuli, singulatim; oppi" 
durriy oppidatim ; paulum, paulatim. 

Note, The following are formed in a peculiar manner — vir, viH- 
tim ; tribus, trtbutim ; fur, fwrtim; titer, vhertim ; and to these we may 
add olim (from oUus — ^that is, iUe); interim, from inter. 
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§ 222. Some adverbs in o are formed from prepositions to 
denote motion towards a place — as dtroy ultro, intrOf porro 
(for proro), retro (from the inseparable particle re). These 
are formed on the same principle as those derived from pro- 
nouns, such as eoy quo, 

§ 223. There is a considerable number of words which are 
used as adverbs, but are in reality the ablative or accusative 
of nouns used in the sense of adverbs — as noctUf hj night ; 
vesperif in the evening: mane, in the morning; tempore, tern- 
port, at a time ; diu and its compounds are derived from dies; 
moaoy in a manner ; partim (for partem) ; forte (from fors) ; 
alias f elsewhere; repente {from repens) ; f oris And. foras; sponte, 
gratis (that is, gratiis), vulgo, frxistrdy and many others. 

§ 224. Lastlv, a large number of adverbs are formed by 
composition of two or more words belonging to different parts 
of speech — as quamdiu, tamdiUy interdiu, aliquamdiUy hodie 
(hoc die), quotidie, postridie, pridie, perendie, nudius tertius 
[nunc dies tertius), nudius quartus, nudius quintuSy Sec, prope- 
aieniy imprimis {in primis\ cumprimis, protinus or protenus, 
postmodOy interdum, cummaxime, tummaxime, denuo (de novo), 
ilicet {ire licet), illico {in loco), extemplo, intered, praetered, 
insuper, obviam, comminus or cominus {cum and manus), 
eminus {e and manus); hdctenus, edtenus, and qudtentis, con- 
tain ablatives governed by tenus; nimirum, scilicet {scire licet), 
videlicet {videre licet), utpote, dumtawat, praeterquam, admodum, 
quemadmodum, quomodo, quamobrem, quapropter, quantopere, 
tantopere, quantumvis, quamvis, alioqui and alioquin, ceteroqui 
and ceteroquin, and a considerable number of adverbs com- 
pounded with the participle versus — as horsum {hoc versum), 
quorsum {quo versum), aliorsum {alio versum), aliquoversum, 
quoquoversus, prorsus and prorsum {pro versus and versum), 
rursum, rursus {re versus), retrorsum {retro versum), introT' 
sum, sursum {sub versum), deorsum, seorsum, dextrorsum, 
sinistrorsum. 

Note, The d in posted and prctetered is long, either because the original 
forms wereposieam and prweteream, to which rem is to be understood; 
or, what is more probable, we must believe that in early times, before 
the language became fixed, the prepositions post, praeier, and others, 
governed the ablative as well as the accusative, and that accordingly 
such forms, as posted, praeterea, intered, posthdc, qudpropter, are rem- 
nants of the early language. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FORMATION OF COMPOUND WORDS. 

§ 225. Compound words are those which consist of two or 
more words, each of which hj itself conveys a distinct idea. 
A compound word, nevertheless, expresses only one idea, 
made up of those contained in the separate words of which it 
consists. Thus from de and 8cribo,we make the compound 
describo; and from hens and fadoy we make leneficium. 
The class of words to which a compound belongs, is deter- 
mined by the last of the words of which it consists — that is, 
if the last is a substantive, the whole compound is a substan- 
tive ; if the last is a verb, the whole is a verb ; and if the last 
is an adjective, the whole is an adjective. 

Note, There are some compound words which, although they express 
only one idea, are yet treated as two distinct words (for example, in 
declension), and even admit of other words being inserted between 
them — as resptdlica^ re8qu^ublica;jtisjurandum,jusvejurandum; senaiu»- 
consultum, paterfamilias^ unusquisgue, aUeruter, and some others. These 
may be termed spurious compounds. But there are some genuine 
compounds, especially verbs compounded with a preposition, which in 
poetry are sometimes separated from each other by the insertion of 
some particle — as for ei iUigaius^ we find inque ligatus; for inscUutatusqtie^ 
we find inque salutatus. The same is now and then the case with the 
compound adverbs hactentts, eatenus^ quadamtentis ; as in Horace — qua^ 
dam prodire tenus. Ac^jectives compounded with p&r are sometimes 
separated even by prose-writers — as per mihi mirum visum est for 
permirum mihi visum est. The same is also the case with quicunquey 
qtudiscunque, and quilibet. Compare § 119. 

§ 226. The first part of a compound word is either a noun 
(substantive, adjective, or numeral), or an adverb, or a pre- 
position, and in a very few cases a verb. There are, besides, 
a number of inseparable particles which have a distinct 
meaning, and are found only prefixed to other words — 
namely, amb (about, around) ; r^, sometimes red (back again) ; 
sB or sed (aside) ; dis (in different directions, the English dis in 
distribute) ; and the negatives in (the English in or un, as in 
in&Uible, xmjust) and ve. (§ 195, note.) 

Note, In occurs only in adjectives (including a few participles) and 
adverbs — ^as injustuSf inimicus, incultus, indodus ; and of course in sub- 
stantives formed from such adjectives as injustitia, immicitia. It is also 
used in forming adjectives from substantives— as Jhrma, informis. Be- 
fore consonants, it undergoes the same changes as the preposition t«. 
See § 195, 5. In some compounds the negative ne (nee) is used instead 
of in — as nequeo, nefas, negotium (from otium), necopinatus. 
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Ve has likewise a negative meaning, bat occurs very rarely — ^as in 
veoors, veffrandis, and vesanus, 

§ 227. When the first word of a compound is a noun, the 
second is usually appended to the stem of the first ; and the 
vowels a and u, if the noun belongs to the first, second, or 
fourth declension, are omitted. When the second word begins 
with a consonant, an i is usually inserted between the two as 
a connecting yowel — as causidUma (from eausa and dico), 
maananimiM (from magniLa and ammas), eorniger (from comu 
and gero)y auriger (aurU and gero), aedifico (aedea and facio), 
iucifer (lua and fero\ coelioola (coelum and coh) ; narrfragus 
{navia and frango) requires no connecting vowel, o being 
equal to u. 

Note. In some compounds no connecting yowel is used— as in jraer- 
pera (from jmer and pario), musdpula (mus and capki). In some such 
eases it is necessary to drop the final consonant of the stem of the 
first word, in order to avoid a disagreeable sound — as ktfdoida for lapid" 
cidUf homicida for homincida. From opus and facto we have the irregular 
opt/ea. In a few instances o or u is used as the connecting vowel— as 
AAencbarbuSf 'Drqmgena. 

When adverbs formed firom adjectives are compounded vdth other 
words, the adverbs take the stem of the a^lective from which they are 
formed — as magmloquuSf suaviloquus; but bene and male remain un- 
changed — as henedicOf inaleficuB, 

§ 228. When the first word of a compound is a preposition 
or the neetitive in, the vowel of the second word (£, X or ae) 
is very oiten changed — as amicus, inimicus; arma, inermis; 
barba, iniberhis ; calco, inoulco ; hdbeo, perhibeo ; sedeo, asHdeo ; 
frango, perfringo. Maneo, however, makes permaneo; traho, 
eontraho; fremo, perfremo; haereo, inhaereo; cavus^ concatnu. 

Note, The same change also takes place in many compounds where 
the first word is a substantive — as iubioen (tttba, oano), opifex (opus^ 
faoio), lapidda (lapis, oaedo), sHUicidium (sHUay cado); and in like man- 
ner triennium, btenmum, biduum, triduum (from annus and dies)* 

§ 229. It sometimes happens that a compound word belongs 
to a different class of words from the last part or element, and 
in this case the last receives a suitable termination to mark 
the .class of words to which the whole belongs — as the adjec- 
tive maledioiis, from male and dico; opifea, from opus and 
facio; heneficus, from bene and facio; biformis, from bis and 
forma. Sometimes, however, the addition of such a termina- 
tion is unnecessary— as in crassipes, from crassus and pes; 
discolor, from dis and cohr. 

Sometimes the last word in a compound assumes a deriva- 
tive suffix, without which it cannot form a compound — as 
ewardesco, from eo? and ardeo; latifundium, from latus and 
fundvLs; Ciacdpinus^ from Cis and Alpes. 



SYNTAX. 



§ 230. Syntax is that part of grammar wMc^ teaches us 
how to combine the various words and their forms in such a 
manner as to make sentences, conveying clearly and correcthr 
the thoughts or sentiments which we mean to express. ML 
the forms of words with which we have hitherto become 
acquainted are necessary imder certain circumstances ; and it 
is the part of syntax to teach us under what circumstances 
we have to employ this or that form of a word. 

The rules of syntax may be divided into two departments : — 
1. The rules of concord or agreement ; 2. The rules of govern- 
ment or dependence. . 

In modem languages, the order in which words must 
follow one another, for the purpose of forming sentences^ is 
more or less fixed by custom ; and it is chiefly in poetry thai 
we find deviations tram the established rules. In the Latin 
language the case is different; for, generally [faking, the 
woras of a sentence may follow one another in anv succession 
without creating ambiguity ; which arises from tne fact, that 
each word, by its pecuhar termination, sufficiently shows 
what part it performs in the construction of the sentence. 
We must not, however, believe that the Romans acted in an 
arbitrary manner in comnosing^ their sentences; for by the 
liberty which they enjoyed in t&s respect, they were enabled 
to arrange the words of a sentence in such a manner that 
each was most likely to produce the desired effect. They were 
further guided by euphony — that is, their ear was allowed to 
decide whether one arrangement of words was more pleasing 
than another. These and other considerations guided the 
ancients ; and it requires a careful study of their works to 
feel and appreciate the beautiful hannony of liberty and of 
law which regulates the construction of their sentences. 



CHAPTER XL. 

THB BULBS OF CONCORD OR JLQREEMBNT BBTWBBN 8UBSTANTIYBS AND 
WORDS WHICH qUJLLIFT THBM — APPOSITION. 

§ 231. Concord or agreement presupposes one thin^ which 
does agree and another with which it agrees. The Tatter is 
Hxed and established, and the former must accommodate itself 
to it. A substantive may be qualified by adjectives (includ- 
ing participles), pronouns, numerals j and the substantive 
being regai*ded as the fixed point, adjectives, pronouns, and 
numerals must accommodate themselves to the substantive to 
which they belong — that is, thev take such terminations as 
may be required by the nature of the substantive. 

1. Adjectives, pronouns, and declinable numerals, if they 
qualify or belong to a substantive or a substantive pronoun 
in the same clause, must a^ree with it in gender, number, 
and case — that is, the qualifying word must be put in the 
same gender, number, and case as the word qualified — as, 



pater bonus, a good father. 
mater caro, the dear mother. 
lilnntm uHlem (aoousative), a useful 

book. 
dutie arbores, two trees. 
domus meet, my house. 



templum eplendidum^ a splendid 

temple. 
iempla splendidaf splendid temples. 
consul rmmtUf the first consal. 
iria belia. three warn. [telyes. 

/hUres tjan, the brothers them- 



2. When one adjective (participle or pronoun^ belongs to two 
or more substantives, it eitner agrees onlv with the one 
nearest to it, or the adjective is repeated before each — as 
omnes agri et mariay or omnes agri et omfiia maria. 

Note. If several adjectives belong to one substantive, so as to denote 
more than one thing, tho adjectives are in the singular^ but the sub- 
stantive is in the plural — as prima et decma legiones ; Cneius et Lucius 
Soipiones. 

8. When the adjective, pronoun, and numerals occur in a 
different clause from tnat in which the substantive or sub- 
stantive pronoun exists, they can agree with it only in 
gender and number, the case being dependent on the nature 
of the clause in which they occur, as — 

Amicus adestf sed eum non vtieo, the friend is there, but I do not see 
him. 
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Est quidem homts orator, sed meliorem jam attdivi, he is indeed a good 
orator, but I have ahready heard a better one. 

Omnibus virtuHbus praeditus est, quae vitam omant, he is endowed with 
all the virtues which adorn life, 

§ 232. This is the case more especially with relative pro- 
nouns, which generally occur in a difPerent clause from that 
containing the substantive to which they refer, and accord- 
ingly agree with it only in gender and number ; but when 
the relative is joined to its substantive, it agrees with it also 
in case, like every other pronominal adjective — as quo die 
veneram, on which day I had come ; that is, on the day on 
which I had come. 

1. When a relative pronoun refers to more than one substan- 
tive, it is usually put in the plural. If the substantives de- 
note living beings, and are of diiferent S'enders, the relative 
takes the gender of the masculine, if uiere is a masculine 
among them. If there is no masculine, but only feminines 
and neuters, the relative takes the feminine — as matres 
et parvuli liberi, quorum utrorumque aetas misericordiam 
requirit; mothers and little children, the age of both of 
whom demands our pity. When substantives are names of 
inanimate objects, the relative is usually in the neuter plural 
— as otium atque divitiae, quae prima mortaks putant ; ease 
and riches, which mortals regard as the principal things. 

Note 1. Sometimes, however, the relative agrees in number and 
gender only with the last of several substantives — that is, with the 
one nearest to it — as eaefruges atque fmcttis, auos terra gignit, where the 
quos agrees only vi'iih. fructus. Sometimes several names of inanimate 
things may be of the same gender, and the relative, instead of 
taking their gender in the plural, appears in the neuter plural — as 
inconstantia et temeriias, quae aigna certe non sunt deo, 

2. When a relative refers to a common noun joined to a proper 
name, it may agree either with the former or with the latter— as 
fumen Bhenus, qui/tuit, axidJUimen Ehenus, quodjluit, 

2, When a relative refers to a whole clause, and not to a 
particular word, the neuter singular is used, before which 
the pronoun id is frequently added, the clause being treated 
as a neuter substantive — as sapientes contenti sunt rebus suis, 
quod est summum bonum; si a voMs deserar, id quod non 
spero. 

3. When a relative pronoun refers to a substantive, which 
is explained b^r another in a clause with the verb sum, or 
a vert) of naming, the relative may agree either with the 
principal substantive or with the explanatory one which 
follows — as animal, quod homo vocatur, or qui homo vocatur; 
veni ad locum, quern Fylas vocant, or quas Pylas vocant; 
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Thehae, quae caput est Boeotias^ or quod taput est Baeotiae, 
There is, however, a nice difference of meaning between 
these two moifia of speaking, for the noon with which the 
relative agrees is generally the one to which attention is 
more especially directed. 

Note, Sometfanes the relative prononn is In the plural, though the 
rahftantive to which it refers is in the singular; this is the case when 
the substantiTe is a oolleotive noun, such as aieroiiuay •quitahu, pedUaiug^ 
nobtUiaSf plebs, populua, and the lilbs— e^.. exereHttm mittU, qui videani^ 
he sends the anny, that they (the soldiers) may see; utau eat eo numerOf 
qui jtarati erani, one of that number (of men) who were prepared. 

4. Relative, as well as other pronouns, are often used without 
a substantive or substantive pronoun to which they refer, 
and in such cases it must be ascertained first of all whether 
human beings or things are spoken of. In the former case 
the pronouns are put m the masculine gender, either in the 
singular or plural ; and in the latter in the neuter gender, 
likewise either in the singular or plural — as U qui virtutem 
amant, those (men) who love virtue; qui voluptatibus se 
dedunty those (men) who give themselves up to pleasures ; 
ea quae vUanda sunt, those (things) which are to be avoided; 
quaeeunque facienda sunt, whatever (things) are to be done; 
quod honum esty inutile esse non potesty what ia good, cannot 
be useless. 

Noie, What is here said of relative and other pronouns also appKea 
to adjectives and iHtrtioiples when they are used without a substsntiva 
to which they belong—that is, when they themselves supply the place 
of a substantive. When they denote men, they take the masouline 
gender; and when things, the neuter — as omnea boni amend virMm^ 
an good (men) love virtue; armsU omma hona, he has lost all goods 
(good things), or property; vel doctissimtu quaedam nesoUf even the most 
lesmed (man) is ignorant of some things. Instead of the neuter plorat, 
however, which denotes things, the Latins may, like the English, use 
the word rea — as res bonae — ^that is, bona; and this is done more 
especially where the cases of the neuter do not differ firom the cases of 
the other genders, as in the genitive, dative, and ablative of both the 
sfaigular and plural Thus we can say amor bonij * the love of what is 
good,* when it is clear from the context that boni is not maseuline; but 
dHRor utilis, * love of the usefoV can hardly be said. 

§ 283. When one substantive is explained by another which 
denotes the same person or thing, the latter stands in the 
relation of apposition, and must agree with the former in case — 
aa deerOy nmgnus oratory interfeotus esty where moffnus orator 
18 in apposition to Cicero ; uannibaly dux Carthatfiniensiumy 
in Afncam trajeoity where dux Carthoffiniensmm is in 
apposition to Hannibal, 

If the substantive which stands in apposition has two 
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genders, it generally takes the gender of the substantive which 
it explains — as aquUa repina avium, the eagle, the kin^ of 
birds, because aquUa is feminine ;philo8ophia, magistra wtaey 
plulosophY the instructor of life. In other cases the apposition 
cannot of course agree in gender or number with the sub- 
stantive to be explained — as Tullia, deliciae meae, Tullia, my 
delight ; Cnems et PubUus Sdpianes, diiofulmina beUi. When 
plural names of places are explained by such words as urifSy 
oppidunif dvitasy caput, the latter are alwavB in the singular — 
as Athenae, urhs Graeciae; Thebae, caput JBoeotiae; J&aniinu 
urbs Siciliae, 

Ncie, In Latin, one noun is sometimes pat in apposition to another, 
to descflcibe its state or condition during, or at the time of, the action 
spoken of ; and in this case the apposition is often accompanied in 
English by the w(Mrd * as,' which cannot he rendered in Latin ; e. g., 
CHeero praetor legem MomUam sutmt, Cicero as praetor, or in his prae- 
torsfaip, recommended the Maailian bill ; CHoero oonstd conjuratumem 
CaHUnae oppressit, Cicero as coosnl, or in his oonsnlship, suppressed 
the Catilinarian conspiracy ; Mo liber mihipuero vcddeplacuU^ this book 
pleased me much as a boy, or when I was a boy. But when the 'as * 
means the same as ' as i^Mt must be rendered in Latin by tamquam^ 
quad, or id. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

AGKBEHENT BETWEEN SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

§ 234. Every sentence consists of two parts : the mbjeci — 
ihat is, the person or thing spoken of; and the predicate, or 
that which is said of it. A&, however, the Latin verb, in 
ordinary circumstances, does not require the addition of a 
personal pronoun, a sentence sometimes consists of a single 
word — ^as dormio, I am sleeping ; eo, I go ; sedetjhe is sitting; 
dieuntyferunty they (people) say. 

Note 1. With impersonal verbs no subject is used, nor is it always 
possible to conceive a definite subject — as plmif * it rains.* Here it is 
merely stated l^t an action is going on, without its being assigned to 
any definite subject. The same is the case with the passive of kitranh 
ntive verbs — as curritur, 'running is going on,' a nuKle of expresskm 
which is often employed in Latin. 

2. The personal pronouns are expressed in Latin only when they 
are emphatie — ^that is, when stress is laid upon the person in speaking 
— as ego fed, non iUe, I have done it, not he. 



§ 236. The subject of a sentence, when it is expressed, is 
generally a substantive, an adjective, or a pronoun : the two 
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latter, however, must be regarded as representing substan- 
tives — pater amat filium; ego curro; isti morantur ; boni 
virtutem colunU Any word which is used as a substantive 
may, however, be made the subject of a sentence, as is most 
frequently the case with the infinitive of a verb — as errare 
humanum esty where errare is the subject; in err ore perseverare 
turpe est, where the expression in errore perseverare is the 
subject; vides hahet duas syllabas (the word vides has two 
syllables), where vides is the subject. 

Note. It may even happen that a whole clause is the subject of a 
sentence — ^as quod hunc librum legistiy gratum mihi est, where the subject 
consists of the clause quod huno librum legisti; oivem pro patria mon 
honestum esty where the clause civem pro patria mori forms the subject. 

§ 236. The subject of a sentence is generally in the nomina- 
tive case ; but when the verb is in the infinitive, the subject is 
always in the accusative — as credo eum bonum esse virum; 
here the leading sentence consists of the word credo, and the 
subject of the infinitive esse is eum, which is accordingly in the 
accusative ; fratrem meum ad te venisse mihi gaudio est, where 
fratrem meum is the subject of the infinitive venisse. 

I 237. The predicate consists either of a verb or of a noun 
(adjective or substantive) joined to the subject by means of 
the verb esse — as arbor crescit, the tree is growing ; aquajluit, 
the water flows; arma capiuntur, the arms are taken up; 
urbs est splendidk^ the town is splendid ; liber est utilis, tne 
book is useful ; Deus est creator mundi, God is the creator of 
the world ; mors non est calamitas, death is not a misfortune. 

Note 1. The neuter of a demonstrative or relative pronoun is used as 
a predicate when it refers to a preceding adjective or substantive, 
either of which may denote a person — as itte non erat sapiens,- quis enim 
hoc fuitl — where hoc refers to sapiens. Quod ego semper fin, iatu hodie 
es, where quod and id refer to something which is understood. 

2. Sometimes the predicate consists of an adverb joined to a sub- 
stantive by the verb esse — as recte sunt omnia^ all things are right, or in 
a right condition ; incepium frustra fuU^ the undertaking was useless ; 
hostes prope erant^ the enemy was near. So also we frequently find sic 
estf or iia est^ so it is. 

§ 238. The predicate, when a noun^ is connected with the 
subject either by esse, or a verb expressmg a modification of the 
idea contained m esse — as.^o and evado (I become— that is, I 
come to be, or begin to be) ; maneo (I remain — that is, I continue 
to be) ; and the passive oi verbs denoting to call, to make, elect, 
create, consider, think, &c. — as nominor, creor, dicor, kabeort 
which in the active voice govern two accusatives (see below, 
§§ 247 and 252) ; e. g., /rater mens evadit iptjit) sapiens, my 
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brother becomes wise ; tu quidem pauper manebis, you Indeed 
will remain poor; Cicero consul creatue est; Aristtdes justiS" 
simus habebatur; Sulla dictator dictus est. 

§ 239. When the predicate is a verb, it a^ees with its sub- 
ject in number and person. Everr substantive in the singular 
represents the third person sin^lar, and every substantive in 
the plural the third person plural: e.g., pater aegrotat, the 
father is ill ; patres aegrotant, the fathers are ill ; ego valeo, I 
am well; tu dormis, thou sleepest; nos dolemus, we grieve; 
vos scriMtis, you are writing. 

(a). When there are several subjects of different persons, one 
of which is a first person, the verb or predicate is put in 
the first person plural^ if there is among them no subject of 
the first person, but one of the second, the predicate is put 
in the second person plural; and when all the subjects 
belong to the third person, in the third person plural, pre- 
cisely as in the English language — as ego et pater nieus am- 
bulamus, I and my father (we) are taking a walk; tu et uxw 
tua estis in periculo, thou and thy wife (you) are in danger: 
femina^y liberi et senes interfecti sunt, women, children, and 
old men (they) were killed. 

Note. When two subjects of dififerent persons have the same verb 
for theb predicate, but in such a manner that it belongs to each in 
a different way, the one sentence consisting in reality of two, the 
verb agrees only with the subject nearest to it — as tu librum legis^ 
iUe epistolam. This is sometimes the case also when two subjects are 
connected by et-et (both-and) — as et ego et CXcero fagitdbity both I and 
Cicero (we) shall demand. Sometimes also the verb is put after the 
first of several subjects, and agrees with it alone — as et ego hoc video 
etvoset iUi, I see tlds as well as you and they. 

(6). When there are several subjects of the third person, the 
predicate is in the plural, when the plurality of subjects 
is to be set forth, as is usually the case when the sub- 
jects are names of persons — as Romulus et Bemus urbem 
JRomam condiderunt; coitio consulum et Pompeius obsunt. 
If, however, the several subjects may be conceived as form- 
ing only one whole — ^that is, one bo^ of persons and things 
— ^the predicate is generally put in the singular — as senatus 
populusque Bomanu^ intelligit, where the people and senate 
form only one body of people ; tempus necessitasque coegit, 
where time and necessity are regarded as forming together 
one thing which compels. 

Nate, It often happens that the subject consists of several names 
of persons, and yet the verb is in the singular, either because the 
attention is to be directed to one subject in particular, or merely 
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beoaose the verb agrees \nth the subject nearest to it, as in Caesar— 
Orgetorigis filia et unu8 s fliis capita ^ ; et proawu L, Murenae et anua 
praetor Juit This is more commonly the case when the several subjects 
consist of names of inanimate things. 

(c). When of several subjects one is in the plural, the predi- 
cate is generally in the plural : but if the one nearest ike 
predicate is in the sing^ar, and is of particular importance, 
the predicate may agree with this subiect alone — ssprodigia 
et eorum procuratio conaules Romae (at Rome) tenuerunt; 
et Peripatetici et vetus Academia concedit, where concedit 
agrees with the nearest subject; ad corporum sanationem 
muUum ipsa corpora et natura vakt, where vakt agrees only 
with naturay which is the more important of the two 
subjects. 

Note 1. When two subjects are connected by the di^nnctive oon- 
jimction aut, the predicate may be either in the smgnlar or in the plural 
•—as H Socrates aiU Aniiathenes diceret; siquid Soeratee ant Arimppus 
loeifti tint. When two subjects are connected by aut-^nU (eitheisor), 
vd^oel (either-or)y or nequB^neque (neither-nor), the predicate generally 
agrees with the snli^ct nearest to it ; but when the subjects are of 
different persons, the plural is preferable — as Haeo negue tu neque ego 
fedmus. 

2. When the several subjects are enumerated without being con- 
Bected by conjunctions, so that each forms a sentence by itself^ the 
predicate generally a^jrees with the nearest; but the plural also may 
be used — as nM Ubrt^ nihillitterae, nibil doctrina prodett; quid itta con- 
Junctio, quid ager Campamis, quid ^ktsio pecuniae ttgnifioatU? 

§ 240. When the predicate consists of an adjectire or parti- 
ciple, it agrees with the subject in gender, number, ana case 
-—as mika est fortis; militet sunt fwies; jemina est timda; 
feminae sunt timidae; tempium est spkndidum; tempUt sunt 
spkndida; hie liber est mens; hi libri sunt met. 

Note, It sometimes happens that the predicate is in the nester 
gender, while the subject is either masculine or feminine— «s lupus est 
triate atabuUe; varium et semper muiabUe^mina; twrpitudo p^fus est quant 
dolor. In an such cases the neuter adJeotiTe in the predicate most be 
regarded as a snbstantire, and must be rendered, s.^, in tlw first 
fleotenee by * a sad thing,* in the second by * a vaijing Md changeable 
thing,' and in the kst by ' a worse thing,' or 'somethmg wocse.' 

(a). When there are several subjects of the same gender, the 
predicate is either put in the plural in the same gender as 
that of the subjects, or it attadhei its^f more particularly 
to the one nearest to it, and remains in the singular. 
(§ 239, b,) 

Note, Sometimes, when the sul^eets are namw of iaaofannte oMeots 
a&d of the same gender, the precocste is pat in the neuter ^ Hm t i m 
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ira et aioariHa imperio poimHorm mat; noa aiqm pmeSa ioties remoratct 

(&). When the subjects are of difierent genders, the predicate 
may agree with the subiect nearest to it, or it may be pat 
in the plural : but in the latter case there are two ways, 
for if the 8ul]ject8 are names of persons, the predicate is 
commonly put in the plural of the masculine gender; if 
they are names of inanimate things^ the predicate is com- 
monly in the neuter plural — as uxor mea et fiHus mortui 
sunt; imperioy kon&reSf victeriae Jbrtuita sunt. 

Note, This rule is very often disregarded, for sometimes the predicate 
agrees oxUy with the subject nearest to it, whether the suluects denote 
persons or things; and if the nearest happens to be a i^ral, the predi- 
cate sometimes agrees with it alone in gender and number — as visas 
suntfaoes'ardorque eoeU; brackia atque humeri liberi ab aqtta erani, 

(c). When the subjects consist of names of persons mixed 
with names of inanimate objects, the predicate may either 
agree in the plural with the gender of tne names of persons, 
or may be pat in the neuter plural — as rea et regia classis 
profeeti sunt; Romani regem regnumque Mctcedoniae sua 
fatura sctunt. But in these cases, too, the predicate often 
agrees only with the subject nearest to it. 
§ 241. When the predicate consists of a substantiye, it must 
agree with the subject in case ; but it cannot, generally speak- 
ing, agree with it either in gender or in number— as Maecenas ' 
est dtdce decus meum; but when both the subject and predicate 
denote persons or Hving bein^, and when the pradicative 
subatantive has two genders, it agrees with its subject like 
an adjectire—as mquila est regina avium; philMcpkia est 
moffistrm vitae. Compare § 233. 

Note. It often happens that when the predicate consists of a sub- 
stantive, the verbs sum, /So, evado, and others (§ 238) agree with the 
sahstantire forHin^ thw predicate— as amtmtium irae amoris inkgmtio 
est; iio iofioi igmommia ptUamda esL 

% 242. When the subject is accompanied by an apposition, 
the predicate generally agrees with the subject — as TulRoy 
deKciae nastrae, tuum munusculum flagitat. But when plural 
names of places have the apposition urbSf oppidum^ or civitaSf 
the predicate agrees with the latter — as AikmaSf wrbs nohUis^ 
sima Cfraeeiaef « SuUae miiitibus direptm est. Ail other cases in 
whidi the predicate is found to agree with the apposition 
most be regarded as exc^iona to the rale. 

IVbfe 1. A subject in the plural is often referred to b^ such words as 
cAlBfMiAer» aims-valuta, or qwiaqne, which stand in apposition to it, and 
having a partitive meaning, remain in the singular, though the predi- 
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oate is in the ploral — as amho exereUus, Vejeru Tarquinietuisquet suas 
quisqtie abeunt twmos; decemviri perturbaii alvua in aUam partem caslro' 
rum diseurrunt. Sometimes the plural substantive, to "which such 
adjectives stand in apposition, is omitted, but must be supplied by 
the mind, to account for the plural of the predicate — as cum aUua 
aUi tiAsidium /errentf as one brought succour to the other; that is, 
when they (the soldiers) brought succour to one another. There are 
a few instances of this kind in which the predicate agrees with the 
apposition (dUr^ dUus, and quisque — as pictores et poetae suum quitque 
Cpus conjiderari miU, 

2. When several subjects are connected by qtiam (iantum, quantum) 
or nisi, the predicate generally agrees with the subject nearest to it — 
as magie pecks quam arma eos tutata sunt; quis ilium oonsulem nisi latrones 
putant? 

§ 243. When the subject consists of an indeclinable word, or 
of a whole clause, it is regarded as a neuter noun in the 
singular, and the predicate accommodates itself to it-^as pro 
patria mori honestum est, where the subject consists of the 
clause pro patria mori ; err are humanum est, in errore perse" 
verare turpe est. Compare § 235, note. 

Note, If, however, in such a case the predicate consists of a substan- 
tive, esse and similar verbs sometimes agree with the predicate — as 
eontenium reinu suis esse mammae sunt certissimaeque divUiae^ where the 
subject consists of the clause eontenium rebus suis esse, 

§ 244. It is a peculiarity common to all languages, that the 
real nature and meaning of the subject of a sentence is often 
more attended to than its grammatical form ; the most com- 
mon phenomena of this kind are that — 

1. Collective nouns — as pars, vis, multitudo, uterque, auisque^ 
and others, when used as subjects — often have we pre* 
dicate in ike plural, agreeing in gender with the bemgs 
understood — as pars perexigua Homam inermes delati sunt; 
missi sunt honoratissimus quisqtie. This, however, is the 
case chiefly when persons are spoken of, and even then 
only when the plurality is to be set forth more prominently 
than the oneness of the body of men, whence we rarely find 
the predicate in the plural with such subiects as eaerdtus, 
classis, populus, senatus, because each of them denotes a 
body of men which is to be regarded as one whole. Com- 
pare § 239, b. 

2. When male bein^ are expressed figuratively by feminine 
or neuter substantives, the predicate sometimes follows the 
natural rather than the grammatical gender of the words 
used — as capita conjurationis virgis caesi ao securibue 
percussi sunt. The same is often the case with the numeral 
Bubstantive millia — as millia triginta servilium capitum oapti 

funt* 
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3. A subject in the singular, connected with another by the 
preposition cunij usually has the predicate in the plural — m 
ipse duw cam aliquot principibus capiuntur; Ilia cum JLauw 
de Numitore sati. The sing^ar, however, may be used 
when the subjects are not conceived as performing an 
action or enduring it in common — as Tu cum Sexto scire 
velim quid cogites, where the main point is to know what 
thou (tu) art thinking, and not what the two together are 
thinking. 

§ 245. Adjectives in the masculine and neuter gender are 
often used as die subjects of sentences, without their referring 
to distinct persons or things mentioned in a preceding sen- 
tence. In this case they are said in grammar to be used sub- 
stantively: ike masculine gender denoting human beings, 
homo or homines being understood — as sapientes virtutem 
colunt; iners laborem fugit; and the neuter, either in the 
singular or plural, denoting things — as omne malum vitandum 
est; malafortunaefortiterferenda sunt. Compare § 232, 4. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

BBLATION OF TUB NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE CASE. 

§ 246. The nominative is the case which names the subject 
of a proposition — that is, the person or thing of which any- 
thing is said. Hence the subject of a sentence or clause 
is in the nominative case ^ and as the predicate must a^ree 
with the subject, the predicate also is in the nominative, if it 
consists of a decUnable word, and is connected with the sub- 
ject by means of the verb esse^ or one of those verbs which 
express only modifications of the idea contained in esse — as^, 
I become; evadoy I become; maneo, I remain; videor, I appear 
or seem — as Cicero fait magnus orator; Appius captator aurae 
popularis evasit; Cicero fit consul; haec causa mala videtuf, or 
mala esse videtur. 

Note. The only case in which both the subject and predicate appear 
in the accusative is in the construction of the accusative witn the 
infinitive. The verb videor is rarely used impersonally, like the Eng- 
lish 'it seems/ or *it appears' — as videtur mihi virtutem satis posse^ 
instead of which it is better to say virtus mihi videtur satis posse, 

§ 247. The passive verbs dicory vocor, nominor, appellor^ 
nuncupor, scribor, ducor, haheor, judicor^ existimor^ nuvMx<ff^ 
putoTy intelligor, agnoscor^ rcperior, inventor, TedAw^ crww^ 
deligor, designor^ declaror^ renuntior, vniOL Witufc ^'CaKt^i "^^ 
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accompanied by a noon as a predicate, whicli must, accord- 
ingly, like the subject, be in tke nominatiTe case — as Numa 
rew ereatus est; ArisHdei habitus est justiesimua; Bulla dio 
tator dictus est. Compare ^ 238. 

§ 248. The acensative denotes the object of transitiye verbs 
— that is, the person or thing affected by the action expressed 
by a transitive verb in its active form. The object of a trans- 
itive verb in the active voice is therefore always expressed 
by the accusative — as pater amat filium; Caesar vidt Pom" 
peium; frater emit librum. 

Every sentence containing a transitive verb and an object 
(accusative) ma^ be changed into the passive form hy diang- 
ing the accusative into ute nominative (the object into the 
anbject), and changing the nominative into the ablative with 
the preposition a or ah before it — as Pompeius a Caesare vietus 
est ; filitis a patre amatur; liber emiturafratre. The preposi- 
tion a or od in such cases denotes the quarter from which the 
action proceeds. 

Note 1. We have here used the term transitive verb in the common 
acceptation of verbs with an active form, and having their object in 
the accusative. It must, however, be observed, that there are many 
apparently transitive verbs wliich do not govern the accusative, but the 
dative or ablative — as obedio and obtemperOf I obey ; egeo, I want ; and 
many deponents also, transitive in meaning, but governing either the 
dative, as adtUor, or the ablative, as tttor. l^ansitives which have their 
object in any other case than the accusative, cannot be changed into 
the passive m the manner above described, bat the case governed by 
the verb in the active remain* the same in the passipe, which is of an 
i^^)er8onal nature — as ego legUius obtempero ; passive, iMtbus a me dkiem- 

f^ratur. Deponents of course cannot be changed into the passive at alL 
t must, however, be observed that some vera in Latin are traniitive 
— ^that is, have their object in the accusative— while ia En^ish they 
govern a different case, or are followed by a preposition ; and other 
verbs are transitive in English without their Latm oorrespoiidents beo^g 
the same — as pertuadere aiicui, to persuade a person ; parare heUum, 
to prepare (one's self) for war ; effugere pericidum, to escape ftom the 
danger; exctaare morbunif to bring forward illness as an ezcuse. 

2. The Latin passive in many verbs Bni>plie8 the place of the Greek 
middle voice, and has a reflective meaning — as /auor, I am deceived, 
or deceive myself; lavor, I am washed, or wash myself; moMor, I am 
moved, or move myself; orucioTj I am tormented, or tormeit myself. 
Others have this itefleotive meaning even in the active voice— as verto^ 
I turn myself; muto^ I change myself; remUio, I give way (or tend 
myself back), me being underirtood in each case. Compajre § 125, note 
2, and § 126. 

§ 249. As to whether a verb is transitive depends entirely 

upon its meaning, so that the same verb may m one sense be 

inasJtive, while in another it is intransitive — as consuio 

a/iguemj I consult a persoa \ consuio alioui) \ ^« «ii i(«Moa 
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adTice, or take care of a person ; ammadverto aiiquidf I observe 
a thing ; animadverto in aliqtiemf I punish a person ; ardeo, I 
bum; ardeo aliquid or cdiquem^ I love a thing or a person 
ardently. 

Note 1. In this maimer a great many yerbs, which aze properly in 
ttansitiyes, may acquire a tranative meaning, and govern the aoousa- 
tive. This is especially the case in poetry; but the following are 
common even in prose: — deieo and Uigeo aliqiadf I grieve at, and 
I mourn over a thmg; horreo aUqvid, I am horrified at a thing; mtror 
aliquid, I wonder at a thing ; queror aUquid, I complain of a thing; so 
also ^^0010, laorUno, lamenioTf jUo, ploro, rideo ; maaeo (I await) ; erqx) 
(tm. m the habit of talking of) ; depereo (I love desperately) ; navtffo mare 
fl sail on the sea); salio aliquem (I represent a person in dancing). 
Peculiarities of this kind must be learned by observation. 

2. The verbs ohre and redoiere, < to sm^ of a things' and aapere and 
rentiers, ' to taste of a thing,* are likewise used in Latin as transitives, 
wiUi an aoeusativ* of the thing of which anything smells or tastes 
— as olere vimim, to smell of wine. In like manner we find sudi 
eaqnessions — as eitire eanguinem, to be bloodthirsty, or have a thirst of 
blood; vox hominem sonat, the voice sounds like that of a man; ankdat 
scdut, he is panting for a crime. Poets take very great liberUes with 
intransitive verba, and even form passives of them; but their example 
should not be folk) wed in prose— ^as genlet triumphataef instead oigeatet 
de quibus triwmfkaium est, 

S> Many verbs, which are othecwise intranntive, and iievOT gweni 
tiie acoosative, are sometimes accompanied by the accusative of a sub- 
stantive of the same root, or at least of the same or a rimilar meamnff: 
in this case, however, tlw substantive in the aecnsaitive is commonly 
qualified by an adjective, and in reality supplies the place of aa adverb 
— as mtam iittiorem mva% * to lead a safer life,* is the same as iuiau 
mvere ; jusiam mntitutem aerv iro t hat is, Juste aertfire — * to be a reg^ilar 
riave;* haee pugna puffnata eti, *this battle has been fou^t ;* so idao 
gaudium gamaere, rimm ridere, ludum lud&re, precea precari, and others. 

4. Lastly, many intraundtive v»bs are accompanied by a neuter pro- 
noun in tilie accusative, denoting the thing in reference to which an 
action is performed or a feeing is mamfested— as t2&K/ i&i asaentioty 
I agree with you in reference to that thine; omnee unum student, all are 
anxious in reference to one thing; rum idem glorior, I do not boast in 
reference to (or of) the same thing ; hoc gaudeo, I rejoice at this ; tUrum- 
que laetor, I am delighted with both things. Compare § 254, 3, note. 

§ 250. Manj intransitivo verbs denoting motion mav, by 
bein^ compounded with prepositions, and by thus being 
modified in their meaninjg, become transitive, and accordingly 
govern the accusative. The prepositions chiefly used in form- 
ing such compounds are circumj per, praeter, trans, super, 
swter, ad, cum, and in — as circumeo, circumvenio, circumve- 
hor, percurro, pervagor, praetereo, praetergredior, praetervehoTy 
transeo, transilio, supergredior, subterfu^i^ subUrVibw, uA«^ 
agjfredior, admior^ eon^enio^ ineo, axiA. 60[L«ca\ ^.%.^ WBwt^teu.% 
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ftumen transHt, the annj crossed the river ; locum periculoaum 
praetervehoTy I ride by a dangerous place. 

Note 1. The same is the case with some verbs componnded with the 
prepositions prw and ofr—as praeealo, praegredtOTf pra4^luo, praevenh 
{praecurro is joined with the dative as well as with the accusative); 
obeo (as mortem, negatiunif reffionem), obambtdo, obe^uitOy oberro, in the 
sense of I walk, ri^, wander through, or over a thing; but they govern 
the dative when oft signifies ' in front o^' or ' towards' — ^as ooequitare 
portis, to ride towards the gates. Subire, * to go under/ or * to approach,* 
IS commonly construed with the accusative — as muro$ subire ; but also 
vri.th the dative or the preposition ad — as subire ad muros, or subare 
muris. In the sense ' it occurs to me,* mihi subiiy it always takes the 
dative. Supenoenio (I come upon, I am added to) is construed with 
the dative— as pugtiae supervemty he came upon the battle; that is, he 
came while the battle was going on, or during the battle. 

2. Sometimes the preposition with which such a verb is compounded 
is repeated before the accusative— ocitne ad aUquem, to go to a person ; 
accedere ad arma, to go to arms. Verbs compounded with ady and 
retaining their primitive meaning, are rarely found with the accusative 
alone except in poetry. Most verbs compounded with o&, however, 
govern the dative. 

3. Some intransitive verbs denoting rest in a place, as Jacgrey stare, 
and sedere, may acquire a transitive meaning bv being compounded 
with prepositions, especially with circum — ^as vnsidere locuniy to occupy a 
place; insistere viam or tier, to enter upon a journey; multa me pencula 
drcumstatU, many dangers surround me; silva totum campum drcumjacet, 
a forest surrounds the whole plain; eaerdtus urbem obsidet, the armj 
besieges the town. 

4. The verbs eaeoedo and egrediory in the sense of ' transgress,* govern 
the accusative; but when they denote ' to go* or ' come out of,' they, like 
other compounds with exy generally repeat the preposition e or ex — as 
fines excesstty he transgressed the boundaries; but ex urbe egreditur, he 
goes out of the city. Excelloy however, is construed vrith the dative or 
the preposition inter — as ceteris excellity or inter eeteros excelUt, 

5. The verbs compounded with aniey anteveniOy and aniegredior (I so, 
or step before) are construed with the accusative; but those denoting 
to < excel* or * surpass* are more often found with the dative than with 
the accusative— such as anUcedoy anieeo, anteceUo, and praesto. For 
exoeUoy see note 4. 

§ 251. Transitive verbs, compounded with the preposition 
fran«— as traduco, trajiciOy transporto — have two accusatives, 
one of the object, and the other dependent upon the preposition, 
which is, in fact, sometimes repeated before it — as UannihaA 
copias Iherum traduxit (where Iberum is governed by trans); 
militesjlumen transportat; copias trans Bhenum trajecit. 

Note, Sometimes, though very rarely, we find the ablative instead 
of the accusative governed by the preposition — as exerdtum Pado tra^ 
jicere; but here the ablative denotes either the place where the action 
took place, or the means by which it was accomplished. 

The verb adiffo is sometimes construed like those compounded with 
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trans— Bs adigere miUtes ju^uramdum, or ad ju^randum, or jurejurandOf 
to put the soldiers to their oath. 

§ 252. The impersonal verbs piget (I am vexed), pudet (I am 
ashamed), poenitet (I repent), taedet (I am disgusted), and 
miseret (I pity), govern an accusative of the person in whom 
these feelings exist, and the genitive of the thing which causes 
them — as pudet me facti, I am ashamed of the deed ; miseret 
nos hominiSy we pity the man ; piget puerum negligentiae, the 
boy is vexed at his carelessness. 

Decet (it is becoming) and its compounds dedecet, condecet, 
and indecet, govern the accusative of the person to whom any- 
thing is or is not becoming. So also latet, it is concealed from, 
or unknown to. 

Note. Some of the five first of these impersonals also have an imper- 
sonal passive — as pertaeaum est, puditum est, which are construed in the 
same manner as the active forms. Veriium est is used by Cicero in the 
same manner — as hos non est veritunif they were not afraid. 

Decet and latet are sometimes found with the dative, the former 
especially in the early writers. 

When the thing causing the feeling denoted by these impersonal 
verbs is expressed oy a verb, it is always in the infinitive — as pudet me 
confieri; taedet me enumerare, 

§ 253. Many transitive verbs, conveying only an incom- 
plete idea, govern, besides the accusative of the object, anothei; 
which stands to the object in the relation of a predicate or 
apposition, and completes the idea contained in the verb. 
Verbs of this kind are those of naming, making, creating, 
electing, having, showing, and the like — as dico, voco, appelhy 
nomino, nuncupo, scribo and inscribOf ducOy habeo, judico, eofis^ 
timo, numero, puto, arbitrary intelligOy agnoscoy reperiOy re- 
nuntiOy inveniOy faciOy reddOy instituo, constituo, creOy deligOy 
designoy declaro (we), praebeo (rwc), praestOy and others. These 
same verbs, when in the passive, are accompanied by two 
nominatives, one bein^ the subject, and the other the predi- 
cate or apposition to it. See § 238. e.g., Romulus urbem 
Homam vocavit; avaritia homines coecos reddit; populus 
Numam regem creavit; Socrates se incolam et civem totius 
mundi arbitrdbatur ; Appius Claudius libertinorum jUios sena^ 
tores legit; Tiberius Druso Seianum dedit adjutorem; rex se 
clementem praebebit; praesta te virum; senatus Antonium 
hostem judicavit ; Cicero librum aliquem Catonem inscripsit. 

Note. In the case of the verb habeoy the object is in English often 
expressed by the preposition *in* — as kunc egreaium ducem habemusy in 
him we have an exceUent leader. The verbs hcmere, putarcy and dwcxxt,^ 
are sometimes followed by mroy with the abla.t\N« Vaa^.^^'^ «i1. VJoa ^^sssxvr 
sative of the predicate — 98 Aobere aliquem pro Iwste^Vi Q«PWsA«fe*\«ssss^ 
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m§ an enemy, or in the hf^ of an enemy; id pro mkSo puio, I eonaider 
thii aa nothing. The aame meanmg ia aomettmea conveyed by aaoh 
ezpreaaiona aa aU^uem in hostium numero habere, to consider a person aa 
aa enemy; parmhs loco (ca looo) aUqmmn habere, or dueare, to look npon 
a peraon aa a parent. 

§ 254. Some transitiye Terbs, which have the name of a 
person for their object, govern a second accusative of a 
thing which may be re^urded as a second object. Sudi 
verbs are — 

!• doceo and edoceo, I teach ; dedoceo, I canse to unlearn ; odo, 
I conceal or keep in ignorance of; e.g., docere pudlam 
JUteraSf to teach a eirl the letters; Catilina juventutem mala 
facinora edocebat, Catiline taught the young evil deeds; nan 
celavi te sermonem Jiominum, I did not conceal from you 
what people saj. Sometimes, however, the prefmition de 
with the ablative is used instead of the accusative of the 
thing — docere aliquem de aliqua re, to inform a person of a 
thing; matrem cehbat de veneno, he kept his mother in 
ignorance regarding the poison. 

Note, When verba of this kind are changed mto the paaaive, the 
accnaatiye of the first or personal object, as usual, becomes the sal^ct, 
but the accusative of the thing may remain unchanged — as leahnes 
miUiiam edoctae sunt ; but it is more common, especially with oek>r, to 
use the preposition de with the ablative, except when the thiuff is 
expressed by the neuter of a pronoun — hoe nos odaH sumae, this nas 
been concealed from us. When the thin^ taught is expressed by a 
verb, the infinitive is used — ^aa doceo U Latime loqui, at oertbere, I teach 
you to speak or write Latin. The participle doalue is found also with 
the ablative alone, aa doctue Utterit Oraede^ learned in Greek literatore. 

2. The verbs poece, reposco, andflagito (I demand), or0 (I pny), 
rogo (I ask), interrogo and percontor (I ask or question); 
e.g., pacem te poedmus, we demand neace of yon; Oaeear 
frumentvm Aeduos flagitahat, Caesar aemandea com of the 
Aedui; triJbuwue me sententiam rogavit, the tribune asked 
me my opinion. With these verbs the accusative of the 
thing remains xmchanged when the verb is made pas- 
sive — as interrogatui sum sententiam, I was asked for my 
opinion. 

Note. The accusative of the thing -^th these verbs is most oommon 
when it is expressed by the neuter of a pronoun or an adjective— as id 
teoro; quod me rogae ; nihil cdiud te oro atque <^neero. The verbs posco 
B.nd flagtio are also construed with the aoouaative of the thing, the per- 
son being expressed by the preposition a or a6 with the abUtive— aa 
Uhid a ieposco otfaaHo, * I demand this of you.' This is the usual oon- 
straotion of the veibs peto (aak), quaero (ask), and postulo (demand). 

8. The verbs moneo, admaneo, vad hortor (I admonish), and 
eogo (I compel), when the thing is expressed by the neuter 
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of a pronoun or adjeciiye — as te id unum moneo^ this one 
thing I ^ve you as mj advice ; pauca mtlitee hwrtatus est, 
he gave the soldiers a &w words of admonitioii. The accu- 
sative of the thing with these verhs also remains unchanged 
when the verb b^XNones passive — as muUa monemury many 
admonitions are given to us ; m consuies aUquid eoffi pos' 
9untj if the consuls can be compelled to anything. 

Note. There are a great many iniraasitiye verbs, which may be 
accompanied by a neuter pronoun in the accusative, denoting not the 
olgect, but the thing in refermoe to which, or in regard to which the 
action expressed by the verb is performed. Such verbs are laetor^ 
gUyrior, irasoor, succenseo, assentior, dubUog ttudeo, and many otfaem — as 
illud glorior, I boast in regard to that, or of that; vtrumque laetor, I 
rejoice at both things; id dvbiio, I am in doubt regarding this thing; 
siquid te offendi, if I have offended you in anything; hence also the 
passive siquid ojgmsum est, if offence has been given in anything. If 
with these verbs the thing in refereaee to which the action takes place 
is expressed by a substantive, it is either put in the ablative or takes 
some prepositioi — as glorior hae victoria^ I rejoioe at this victory. 
Ck>mpare § 249, note 4. 

§ 255. The following prepositions always govern the accu- 
sative: — ady adoersus or adversumy ante, apud, (Area or cvrcum, 
eirciter, eia or citra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, intra, 
juxta, oh, penes, per, pone, post, praeter, propter, secundum, 
supra, trans, ultra, versus. Compare § 194. 

Note 1. The words pridie and postridie, m connection with the days of 
the months, are like prepositions followed by the accusative — as pridie 
CcdendaSy poetridie Nonas, pridie Idus, which depends iq>on the preposi- 
tion ante understood. 

2. From jorope are derived the adv^bs propitu and proximSj which 
are, like prope, commonly construed with the accusative, and rarely 
wiUi the da1»Te ; even the ad^tives propior and prommus are some- 
times found with the aocusattye, though they are more common with 
the dalive. 

Praeter, in the sense of ' except,^ is sometimes used as a mere adveib 
governing no case at all — «8 ceteris lioehat ab armis discedere praeter 
rerum capOalittm damnaiis, the rest w^e allowed to depart, except those 
found guilty of capital offences. 

Ante and post, when they are real prepositions, are put before the 
case they govern; but they are also used as adverbs, and then they are 
put after their case, which becomes the ablative instead of the accusa- 
tive — as ante nudtos annos, before many years; but mtdtis amds ante, 
many years before; jdos^ tres dies, after three days; but irHms diebus 
post, three days after. Compare § 194, note 2. 

The following four, which sometimes govern the accusative 
and sometimes the ablative, deserve more special attention: — 

1. Jn governs the accusative when it answers to the En^^lish 
^into;' that is, when it denotes motion towards the uLtA.- 
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rior of anything — as in urbem ire, in Galliam proficisci, in 
cimtatem recipere, in mare praficere. Also, in a secondary 
sense, when it denotes activity directed towards something'y 
or in general the tendency or direction towards something 
— as scamnum hahet sex pedes in longitudinem ; oratio in 
Catilinam (a speech directed against Catiline); amor in 
patriam (love airected towards one's country); consistere 
in orbem (to stand together so as to form a circle) ; muUa 
dixit in earn sententiam (he said much in the direction of 
this opinion — that is, he said much to the same effect); 
commeatu8 in ires annos (provisions for three years); in dies 
(from day to day — that is, daily). 
In governs the ablative when it denotes being in a place, 
answering to the English * in '—as in urhe esse, in horto 
ambulare, in flumine navigare, in campo currere; and also 
in all derivative meanings, where no motion towards 
anything is expressed — as in morbo, in or during the 
disease; in hoc homine, in this man, or in the case of 
this man. 

Note 1. /» joined to the name of a person must often be rendered in 
English by * in the case of — as hoc facere in eo conmeruntf they were 
accustomed to do this in the case of that man; hoo did in servo turn 
potest, this cannot be said in the case of a slave. 

There are a few cases in which in is joined with the accusatiye, 
although no motion is expressed — as habere in potestatem (for potestate); 
in amicitiam dicionemque poptdi Bomani esse; out these are mere irre- 
gularities of speech. The verbs pono, loco, oolhoOf statttOf constituo, on 
the other hand, although they denote motion, are yet regularly con- 
strued with in and the ablative— as Epicurus ponit summum bonum in 
voluptcUe. The compounds impono, repono, and eapono, however, are 
sometimes found with in and tne accusative. 

2. After some verbs compounded with in, this preposition may be 
repeated either with the accusative or the ablative — as incidere aUmad 
in tabtdam, or in tabtda, to inscribe a thing on a table. Sometimes tney 
are joined with the dative — as nomen inscribere saseis, to inscribe the 
name on the rocks. In some cases there is a slight difference of 
meaning — as furem, in carcerem indudit (he takes the thief to the 
prison and locks him up there) ; Jurem in carcere indudit (he locks the 
thief up in the prison) ; and furem carcere indiidit (he looks up the 
thief by means of a prison). 

2. Sub governs the accusative when it denotes motion towards 
under a thing — as venire sub oculos; sub scahs se conjicere. 
It also governs the accusative when it refers to time, and 
signifies 'about' — as sub idem tempus, about the same time; 
sub noctem, towards night ; sub Hannibalis adventum, about 
the time of Hannibal's arrival. 

It govema the ablative when it denotes being under anything 
— aa sub muro, sub oeulis; Bometamea, t\io\x^\iNcrjTwily^ 
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it is construed with the ablative, when it denotes time — as 
sub ipsa profectiane, about the very time of departure. 

3. Super is joined in good prose with the ablative only when 
it denotes 'about' or ^concerning' — as super hoc re ad te 
scribaniy I shall write to you about this matter. In all 
other cases it governs the accusative, though poets some- 
times use it witn the ablative — as super foco, over or on the 
hearth. 

4. Subter is generally construed with the accusative, and 
rarely with the ablative, except in poetry. 

§ 256. Verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, denoting extent of 
time or space, govern the accusative of the noun describing 
the extent. Adjectives of this kind are longus, hUus, aUus, 
crassus; e.g., hasta sex pedes longa, a lance six feet long; 
fossa decern pedes alta, a ditch ten feet deep ; fines Helvetiorum 
patebant in hngitudinem ducenta quadraginta miUia passuum; 
lahorare dies noctesque; Troja decern annas oppugnata estj 
tres annos mecum habitavit. 

Note 1. Instead of the accusative denoting extent or duration of 
time, we sometimes, especially in later writers, find the ablative — as 
Panaetius writ triginta armis, instead of annos. Sometimes the accu- 
sative is accompanied by the preposition per — as per ires annos mecum 
habitavit; bat this preposition suggests that the writer or speaker 
regards the extent of time as a long one. 

2. When the distance between two places is indicated, the measure 
of the distance may be expressed either by the accusative or the ablar- 
tive, though the former is preferable — as cU>est tridui iter, it is three 
days* journey distant; or abest tridui itinere; castra heat mille passus ab 
hoste; magnum spoHurn abesse (to be at a great distance), or magno spatio 
abesse, l^metimes, however, the distance is indicated by the words 
spaiium or int^rvaUum, which are always put in the ablative — as quin' 
aecim milium spatio castra ab Tarento posuit, he pitched his camp at a 
distance of fifteen miles from Tarentum. When the place from which 
the distance is calculated is not mentioned, the preposition a or a6 is 
sometimes put before the words describing the distance; as in Caesar 
— a miUibus passuum duobus castra posuerunt, they pitched their camp 
at a distance of two thousand paces. 

3. In like manner the participle naius, in the sense of ' old,* is joined 
with the accusative of the number of years which a person has lived — 
as wginti annos natus est, he is twenty years old ; sex annos naius, six 
years old. 

§ 257. Names of towns and small islands are put in the accu- 
sative without any preposition to express motion towards them, 
in answer to the question whither ? — as Romam profectus est, 
he has gone to Home ; legates Athenas misit, he sent ambassa- 
dors to Athens ; Oorinthum dbiit, he went away to C^x>s)&ik^\ 
Delum navigavity he has ssdled to BeVoa. 
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Note 1. The nepoiitioii cnI, with aaniM of towni, always eignifies 
' near* or ' in tne neighbocirlM>od of/ and is eqai?alent to cmud — as ad 
Capuam pro/ecttu esij he has gone to the neighbourhood of Qipoa; haeo 
ad Geromum geata iunt, these things were done near Qeroniura. Adm 
ftirtlMer used when the ^stanoe between two i^aees is stated— as osmss 
oraaSalSmiad Oricmnu 

% When the snbstantire urbg or oppidum is pot before the name of a 
town, motion to it is expressed by the preposition im — as ctmsml pervmit 
in oppidum Ciriam^ the consol arrived in the town of Cirta. Wh«(i tir&9 
or oppidum, accompanied by an a<y ective, is added as apposition to the 
name of a town, the imposition lucewise usaaUy takes the preposition 
in — as Demaraius se eontwH Tarqmnio8f m wrbmn Etrurias^^orenhmmanu 

3. Motion to large islands and countries is generally expressed by 
Ml with the aocnsative, bat sometimes the preposition is omitted, and 
poets, in particolar, are very firee in their use of the aoonsatire alone 
to express motion or direction towards a place; henee we find Qfprum 
faemt, as well as m Qfprum venit; Itaiimm vemM; Atffgptum jMro/eettu eat; 
tmHia nam perwmentia amrea (for ad attree); Dido et dita Trcgamm tpdMm- 
cam eandem (for in apduncam eandem) deveniwxL 

i. The words dome* (house) and rus (country) ave always put in 
the accusative without a preposition to express the place whither ? — 
as domum revetior, I return home; domos redierunt, they returned home 
—that is, each to his own house; mm ire, to go into the oountry. The 
same eonstnietion remains when domn$ is joined by a possessive pro- 
noon or a genitive — as domum meam vemit, he came to my house; <2oauNis 
Pompeii venisti, thou camest to the house of Pompey ; so also rfoiiiwi 
aUemam, to another man's house; domum regiam, to a royal house; bat 
when domus is accompanied by an adjective^ it is more common to add 
the preposition in. The accusative aimtum is retained also with verbal 
sabstantives denoting motion towards — as reditio domum, the retoni 
home; reditut Romam, the return to Borne. , 

§ 258. In exclamations of wonder or grief at the state or 
eoodition of a person or a thing*, the name of the person or 
thing is put in the accusative either with or without an inter- 
jection — as heu me miserum ! or me miserumj — Oh^ I. wretched 
man I 0, faUacem Jumiinum spem I — Oh, the deceitful hope of 
men I Hane audaeiam ! — Oh, this audacity I 

Note 1. The accusative in these and similar expressions may be 
es>]ained by sopj^lying some suitable verb, such as ' behold* or ' look 
at/ atpioe or a^puaie, 

2. In connection with interjections the vocative also may be used — 
as O magna vis veritatia! O fortunate adoleeoensl Pro, dii immortalea/ 
Pro, tamote JupUerl The inteijeetions kei and vae are usually jeined 
with the dative — as hei mikil vae misero miii/ En and eeee, which 
direct attention to something present, are usuallv construed ^th the 
nominative — as ecee tuae litterae t lo (behold) your letter \ En ego! here 
I ami They are rareW found with the aeeusative, as in tha e xpr es- 
aioB eoee me! and in the contracted fonss eeewm for ao0s smm, swot for 
sees eo», eccillum for eooe iBiMR, eoeHlmn for eoot iUam, and eoeiaiam for 
eeee iatam. Compare § 115, note 4. 
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§ 269. We have already remarked several cases in which 
poets are more free in the use of the aecusatiYe than prose 
writers, though the latter sometimes also make use of skmlar 
expressions. The following" cases deserve especial notice : — 

1. The participle perfect passive (like the Greek perfect passive 
or middle) sometimes denotes, in a reflective sense, a person 
having done something to himself, and accordinglj governs 
an accusative like an active verb-— as Dido Sidaniam picio 
chlamydem circumdata limbo (Virg.) — that is, quae sibi ctr- 
eumdederat ; pueri laevo suspiensi loculos tdbuktmque lacerto 
(Hor.) ; Juno nondum antiquum saturata Dohrem (Virg.Y. 
In the same manner the passive of the verbs cingo (I gird)^ 
aceingCi induo (I clothe), emio (I undress or put offj, induco 
(I cover), sometimes has a reflective meaning, and is jcnned 
with an accusative — as gaieam induitur, he puts on (himself) 
a helmet ; Priamus ferrum cingitur, Priam is girded (girds 
himself) with the sword. Sometimes, however, the passive 
participle retains its genuine passive meaning — as in per 
pedes trajectus lora tumentes, a person through whose feet 
thongs were drawn ; victima inducta cornibus aurum, a vic- 
tim whose horns are (have been covered) covered with gold. 

Note. In prose it is usual to say induo vestem, I put on a gar- 

Sent; and induo aUmum tette^ I dress soaoe one with a varment. 
a the analogy of what was said above, we also find oenseri 
magnum agri modum, to enter a large amount of land in the census 
liste ; nwoeri Cyclopa, to dance the Cyclops, or imitate the Cyclops in 
dancing. 

2. The accusative is oSbea used with adjectives and passive and 
intransitive verbs, to denote the part to which the attribute 
contained in the verb is Hmited. Such an accusative may 
fitiy be termed an accusative of reference or limitation — as os 
humerosque dec simlis, resembHng a god in r^fard to his &oe 
and shoulders — ^the resen^knce being here limited to the &ce 
and shoulders ; ^i genus esHs ? who are you in regaord to 
your descent % eaj^ita Phrygio velarmir amictu, we are covered, 
as far as our heads are concerned ; ictus aaversum femur, 
struck in front of the thigh ; saucius pedes, wounded in his 
feet. 

Note 1. With the exception of the words denoting * wounded,* whieh 
generally are accompanied by an aoousatire ezpressmg the put which 
ns wounded, it is more common in prose to use the ablative — as on 
humeris^ similis deo, resembling a sod in face and shouMera The 
aeeosatrre it, in fMst, an imitation of the Greek language, in which it 
is of very eommon oecn r renee . 

% There are some instances in which even in prose such an aecnsa- 
tlve, in the sense of an adverb, is quite commoiH-as in the expreadcMMi 
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fnagnam or mcueimam partem (tat ma^na or nuueima parte), * in a great 
measure/ or ' for the most part;' vtcem meam, tuam, sttam, &c, in my, 
thy, his place, &c.; e.g., tuam vioem taepe doUo, I am often grieved for 
yon. So also ceterum and cetera, ' in other respects,* or * as for the 
rest* 

§ 260. There are certain expressions in which the accu- 
sative, especiallj of neuter pronouns, stands for the genitive 
or ablative — as id temporis, at that moment of time, for eo 
tempore; id or illud aetatis for ejus or ilHus aetatie, of that 
age — as homo id aetatis; id or hoc genus for ejus or hujus 

feneriSf of that kind — as id genus alia^ other things of this 
:ind. 

Note, We may here also notice the accusative in elliptical expres- 
sions, in which it must be explained by supplying some verb— as 
quo miUJbriwnam, si non oonceditur uti 7 what am I to do with my for- 



tune, if I am not allowed to use it ? where finiunam may be explained 
by supplying hoAeam ; unde tnihi lapidem (mi 
the stone ? 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

USB OP THB DATIVB CASE. 

§ 261. The dative generally expresses the person or thins" 
for which, or in regard to which, something is or is done, and 
maj therefore be termed the remoter obiect. The English 
language usually expresses this relation by the prepositions 
'to'^or * for' — as Solon leges Atheniensibus scripsit^Bolon wrote 
laws for the Athenians : non scholae sed vitae discimtLs, we 
learn not for the school, but for life ; ordbo nato filiam, I shall 
ask his daughter for mj son ; domus pulchra dominis aedifi" 
catur^ non muribuSy a beautiful house is built for its owners, 
not for mice. 

Note 1. When the Enslish preposition * for ' siffnifies * instead of;' or 
'in defence o^* the relation is never expressed by the dative, but 
alwavs by pro with the ablative — as pro me locutus eit, he has spoken 
for mistead of ^ me, or on my behalf, in my defence ; pro pcUria mori^ 
to die for (in the defence of) one's country. 

2. The dative is generally connected with the predicate of a clause, 

but it may also belong to an entire clause, and take the place of 

the genitive or some preposition with another case — as m finU 

popidationibue fuU^ where popuUUionibus depends on the clause it ftnis 

jmtt and where, instead of the dative, pc^niUttUmum might be used, 
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which genitive would then depend upon finis; Quis huie rei testis est? 
-who is witness to this affair? where the ^^enitive hujus rei would be 
dependent upon testis; Aduatid locum siin domicUio ddegeruntf where 
the dative aomicUio is dependent upon the clause locum delefferunt. 
Poets take greater license in the use of the dative — as in Virgil, Dis- 
simidanty quae sit re^ms causa novandts, where in prose we should say 
causa rerum novandarum; and in Tacitus, longo bello materia^ *fuel 
for a long war/ where the common expression would be longi belU 
materia, 

§ 262. The dative accordingly is used with transitive verbs, 
Tflien, besides their object, a person or thing is mentioned to 
which or for which the action is performed — as eaercitum 
collegae tradidit, he surrendered the army to his colleague; 
viam tibi monstro, I show you the way; pater libvum mihi 
dedit, the father has given me a book; salus militum dud 
mandata esty the wellbeing of the soldiers was intrusted to 
their leader. 

Note 1. In a great many cases the transitive verb and its object 
together constitute, as it were, only one idea, and express that some- 
thmg is done to or in reference to some one or something. Such 
expressions are always joined with the dative — as finem bello tmponere, 
vfhere finem imponere is only a paraphrase for finire; praedudere aditum 
hostif where likewise praedudere aditum must be taken together as 
expressing only one idea ; morem gerere alicui ; mdlus locus poeniteTitiae 
rdictus est. If, however, the person or thing to which, or in reference 
to which, anything is done, is regarded as connected with the object 
rather than with the verb and the object coigointly, the geni- 
tive must be used — as finem/adam dicendi, I shall finish, or leave off 
speaking. 

2. Some phrases of this kind admit of a different mode of expression 
with a difference in meaning — as dare puero Utteras, to give a letter to 
the boy, that he may forward it ; dare Utteras ad puerum, to write a 
letter to the boy, or to give some one a letter to be deUvered to the 
boy; mittere altcui librum^ to send a book to some one, that he may 
have it and use it; but mittere librum ad aUquem, *to send a book to 
some one,* without its being implied that it is for his use; scribere 
alicui, to communicate something to a person by letter; scribere ad 
aliguemf to address a letter to some one; dicere populo, to tell to the 
people; dicere ad populum, to speak before the people. There are a 
great many other mstanoes of the same kind, but these are sufilcient 
to show the principle. 

§ 263. Many transitive verbs compounded with the prepo- 
sitions ad, ante, circum, cum, ew, in, inter, ob, poet, prae, and 
eub, have, besides their real object, some other noun, the rela- 
tion to which is indicated b^ the prepositions; and this 
other noun is put in the dative both with the active and 
passive of such compound verbs — as haec res mihi magnum 
commodum affert, this affair gives me a great advantage; 
milites consult cireumfundebantur, the soldiers were crowdmg 

y 
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around the ^oxibiiI; eireumdare moenim uMj to pat waBi 
around the city, or surround the city with walls; magnum 
mihi vnpasuit negotivmj he has imposed upon me a serious 
business ; se cdteriua potestati tubjioere^ to submit to another 
man's power. 

If, however, bj such compound T«rbs, liie idea of piaoe eon- 
tained in the prepositions is to be expressed more emphaticalSj 
than the mere action contained in the verb, the preposition 
with its proper case must be repeated-— as signa infirre in 
hMte8y to carry the standards against the enemy ; eripere tUi' 
quern « periculoy to rescue a person irom (or out of) danger^ 
inseribere in tabula, to write upon a tablet 

Note 1. niis rule ii not always strictly obserred, fbr some veihsy 
eonpoonded with ai^ eq>eeially addo^ adjieh^ at{pmgOf axe found nioa« 
freqaently with the prepontion repeated tham. wuh. the dative, although 
the idea of place is not to be set forth with any degree of nrominiKkoe 
— as applico me ad philosophiam, ad virtutem^ I apply myself to philo- 
sophy, to virtue; but a^ngo mihi amioumf I ^ain a friend for myself. 
Subncio and eu^jungo admit of both constructions — as tuljficiQ tuiquid 
oouUt, and aub ooulos. 

2. Verbs eompoonded with cum (oon) oepest the preposii^on in sost 
eases, hot the datiye also occurs— 4S ecmparare Qraeoot cum Bsmanie; 
parva eomponere magniai but after commufdeare the preposition is 
always repeated. The verbs moi'o, jungo, and eenUmuOf also are seme- 
tisMS joined with the dative, their meaning being dmUar to thiA of 
verbs compowMled with cum — as eapientia juneta eloqueuHae; eouHmi o 
laborem diumum nodumo, 

3. In the later times of the Lathi kngnage it beeame more and 
more customary not to repeat the preposition, but to use the 
dative. 

4. The verbs adepergo and dreumdo admit of a different oonstraetkm 
from that pointed out above; for instead of moenia urbi eireumdare^ we 
may also say urbem eireumdare moembue (ablative, * with walls^, send 
ad^l)ergere wiem maetdamf or adspergere aUquem maeida (ablativei ' with 
a stain'). Compare below, § 290. 

§ 264. The dative is joined with many intransitive veribs. 
such as those which denote benefiting, pleasing, injuring, and 
others. The principal verbs of this kind Kpe—prosump obmnif 
noceo, incommodoy expeditj conducit ; adversor, ohtrecto, (jficiOy 
cedOj suffragovy refragor, intercedOj gratiflcor ; faveo, studeOy 
ignoaeOy indulgeOf iniMeo, insidior; auwilior, opitvior, patro^ 
einoTy oonstUo, prospicio, nwdeor, par4io; pktoeOj dispUceo; 
imperOf obedioy obaequer, dbtempero, pareo^ ierviOy femmhr; 
iusentior, adulor, UmdiOTy irascor, euecenseo, eonvidor, mal^ 
dioo, minor; tuJadeo, persuadeo; credo, fido, confido, d^fide; 
deaum, n'Siho, propinquo, appropinquo, aupplicOf videor (seem or 
appear); aceidit, eontingit, etjenit; liiet, Ueet/ obviam so, 
praesto sum^ dicto audmu sum. 
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Note 1. Many of these veibs are in fiust truuitiyei, wbich have thdr 
object in the dative case, for which reason they have only an imper- 
sonal passive — as mihi invidetWf I am envied; nemini parcUur^ no one is 
spared ; k^fibus parendum eat, laws must be obeyed. I^ch verbs require 
particular attention on the part of the learner, because in many cases 
their English equivalents are real transitives goveminff the ol^ective 
case or accusative. Sometimes an accusative of the ol^ect is added, 
even in lAtin, to the dative — as credo tibi hano rem ; imperavU provindae 
iribtetumf or mUites; hoe mihi pertuadet ; mihi minatus est mortem; invideo 
aUcui dUquam rem; and the like. 

2. Some verbs of this kind are sometimes construed with the dative 
and sometimes with the accusative, according to their meaning — as 
eonsulo oHeui, I rive advice to some one, or take care of some one; bat 
conmlo oHquem,! ask a person for advice, or consult him; meiuo and 
iimeo aUmem^ I dread or fear a person; but timeo and mettut aUcui, I am 
in fear tat scone one, lest any harm should be done to him; oawo 
aUquem, I am on my guard agunst a person, but (xiveo cUicuif I OB 
esutious foT^ or on behalf of, a person; proqndo and provideo cUiquid, I 
foresee a thmg, but with the dative, ' I provide for;' moderor, with th» 
aeeuSative, ' I arrange, regulate,' with the dative, ' I moderate; * tempero^ 
with the accusative, * I arrange * or * miz,^ but with the dative, ' I mode- 
rate.* 

3. Others, again, are joined with the dative or accusative without 
any perceptible difference of meaning — as adOlor (mostly with the 
accusative), aemUlor (nearly always with the accusative), aomiior, 
desperOf and praestolor, 

4. It sometimes, though rar^y, happens that a substantive derived 
from a v«rb ffoveming the dative is itself joined with that case — as 
chtempercUio li^hus, obedience to the laws; insidiae consuUy SDares laid 
for the oonsuL 

§ 265. Intransitive verbs compounded with the prepositions 
ad, ante, cum, in, inter, ob, post, prae, (re), sub, and super^ 
follow the same rule as the compound transitives mentioned 
in § 263 ; e.g., adesse amicis, to succour one's friends ; ante^ 
ceUere omni^is, to surpass all ; indormire causae, to fall asleep 
over a thing ; occurrere hostiims, to rush against the enemy ; 
praeesse equitibus, to command the cavalry; interesse proelio^ 
to take part in a oattle; resistitur audaciae hostium, resistance 
is made against the audacity of the enemy; egentibus sub^ 
veniendum est, the needy must be assisted. But, on the other 
hand, navis adhaeret ad scopulum, the boat sticks to the rock ; 
inhaeret sententia in animo, the opinion is fixed in my mind ; 
severitas inest in vultu, there is severity in his countenance ; 
congressum est cum hoste, the attack was made upon the 
enemy. 

Note, Sometimes a different preposition is used from that with 
which the verb is compounded — as obrepU in animum^ it ooiq«& ^-^^xtk^ 
mind; (^wersari ante oados, to float before onj&*% e^«%. ^ «SffiK^ ^mjcnuiMao 
in or ad aUqwd; aoquiesoo m aliqiM re. In l\ie <i«a& ol \X:k& ^«^s£^% Q^i5^»»»^ 
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adsto, and cusideo, we generally find the dative, rarely the acousatiye, 
and never the preposition repeated. 

§ 266. The verb esse governs the dative in the sense of ' to 
be/ or * to exist for a person's use/ when it must be rendered 
in English by the verb ' to have ' — as mihi sunt multi lihri^ 
I have many books ; homini cum deo si7nilitudo estj man has 
a resemblance to God; controversia mihi est cum fratre, I 
have a controversy with my brother ; mihi nomen estf I have 
a name, or I am called. 

Note. In the last-mentioned instance, when the name is added, it 
may either be put in the nominative, so as to stand in apposition to 
nomen — as nomen ipsi erat Romulus — or the name may he a sort of at- 
traction to the dative ipsi, and he put in the dative — as nomen ipsi erat 
Romtdo. Sometimes the name itself is put in the genitive, as in Eng- 
lish, heing governed by nomen — as nomen ipsi erat Romtdi. These 
variations occur not only when esse is the verb to nomefif but also when 
we have such expressions as nomen dare, nomen manetf nomen inditum 
est, and others. 

§ 267. Adjectives generally govern the dative when it is to 
be expressed that the qualities which they denote exist for 
some person or thing ; e. g., paa^ reipublicae utilis erat, the 
peace was useful to the republic ; res tibi facilis, ceteris diffi' 
ciliSf the thing easy for you, difficult for others ; haec res mihi 
et omnibus meis gratissima erat, this thing was most agreeable 
to me and mine. 

But in particular the dative is joined with such adjectives 
as denote a certain relation to something or somebody, as those 
expressing a kindly or unkindly disposition, similanly, proxi- 
mity; e.g., amicus, inimicus, aequus, iniquus, propitius, infen~ 
sus, infestus, obnoxius ; par, impar, dispar, similis, dissimiliSf 
consentaneus, contrarius, aequalis, propinquus, propter, proxx" 
mus, vicinus,finitimus, conterminus, affinis, cognatus; e.g., hie 
locus urbi propinquus est, this place is near the city ; omnia 
mihi invisa atque infesta erant, all things were opposed to me 
and hostile ; aii nobis propitii erunt, the gods wul be propi- 
tious to us. 

N(^ 1. Respecting propior and proaimus with the aoootatlve see 
above, § 255, note 2. Some of these adjectives — as amicuSy inimicM,fami' 
liariSy aequalis, cognatus, propinquus, and others, are often used as sub- 
stantives, and as such govern the genitive; the same is sometimes the 
case even when they are in the superlative — as amicissimua nostrorum 
hominum, 

2. The adjectives similis, dtssimilis^ and par, govern the dative when 
in outward resemblance is to be indicated — as cams lupo similis est; but 
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poetry with the dative, though it is commonly followed by the prepo- 
sition a or ah, AJinis, in the sense of ' partaking * cfr * accomplice,' may 
be construed either with the genitive or the dative — ^as ajinis huic tur- 
pUudini, or hujus turpitudinis. The dative occurs in poetry also with the 
verbs discrepo, differo, disto^ dissideOf instead of the ablative with a Grab. 

3. Adjectives denoting aptness, fitness, or unfitness for an3rthing — 
such as aptus, utiUs, habilis^ tdoneus, accommodaiua — are frequently 
construed with ad and the accusative of a thingfor which anything is fit 
or useful — ^as homo ad nuUam rem uiilis^ aptus, idoneus^ a man useful or 
fit for nothing. Superstes (surviving'^ in early Latinity was joined with 
the dative, but afterwards more commonly with the genitive. 

4. The following adverbs also are usually construed with the dative : 
oonvenienter, congrtienter, constanier, and obsequenter ; e. g., vivere ootme- 
menter naturae, to live consistently with nature. Poets now and then, 
in imitation of the Greek language, join the pronoun idem (• mirif) 
with the dative — as tdem/aeit occidenti, he does the same thing as one 
who kills. 

§ 268. Names of towns and small islands are put in the 
dative, to denote the place where anything is or happens — as 
Homaey at Rome; CapuaCj at Capua; Athenis, at Athens; 
Cartha^iniy at Carthage; Lacedaemoni, at Lacedaemon: 
Anxun, at Anxur. When the name belongs to the second 
declension, it takes the termination t — e.g., Corinthi, at 
Corinth ; Tarenti, at Tarentum. 

Note 1. That the dative of the second declension in Latin should at 
one time have ended in t cannot be surprising, since the same is the 
case in Ghreek ; and many Latin words continued in the best age of 
the language to make their dative in > — as uUi, ntdU, alii, neutri, &c 
Compare § 58. In words of the third declension we sometimes find 
the termination e, whence it is usually said that names of towns of the 
third declension are put in the ablative, to denote the place where ? 
but the e is only a softer form for i — as in here for heri. The termination 
t^ to denote place where (the Sanscrit locative), occurs also in the 
adverbs t&t, ubi, hie (that is, hi-ce), iUic (illi-ce) ; and it should be 
observed that one of the main functions of the dative in Latin is to 
denote the place where. 

2. If a name of a town is accompanied by an apposition, the latter 
usually takes the preposition in with the ablative— as milites Albae 
constiterunt, in urbe opportuna, &c. ; but sometimes the ablative is used 
without a preposition — as Corinthi, Achaiae urbe, at Corinth, a town of 
Aohaia. When the word urbs or oppidum precedes the name of a town, 
the preposition in is always used — as m urbe Roma, in the city of Rome ; 
in insiUa Samo, in the island of Samos ; so also in ipsa Alexandria, 

3. The termination i is also used to denote place where in the 
words domi, at home ; humi, on the ground ; beUi, m war ; militiae (for 
militiat), in war. Domi may be joined with a possessive pronoun or a 

gsnitive — as domi suae, in his house ; domi Caesaris, in the house of 
aesar ; but when any other adjective is added, the preposition in 
withthe ablative must be used — as in domo ocfo6rt,m^T!KX).Oft.tc»Q^'BiJ^^^ 
house. Instead of Aumt, poets Bometimes xibq Kumo ^x vn. '\vu.tivo, K. 
amhr use of this iocative case in % occnxB Vn ontmsVa ^«l^aKQL^s^ss»•w^ 
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denoting donbt or feftr— «• te an^ OMmd (ftlao ommm), yoe tomMai 
yoan^in your muid; peiideimut cuumi^ we are doubCliil ib our mhida. 

§ 269. The datives of the personal pronouns mMj Hbiy nbif 
and nobUf are fireqnentl j used in expressions of ast<HU8hment 
and oensore, and in questions, denoting a certain TiracitT of 
feeling and familiarity for wmch there is nothing equiyalent 
in oar language, lliis kind of dative, which occurs still 
more firequentlj in Greek, is called the JSthical Dative; e.g.y 
Hie mihi quiipuun muerieordiam nominail lei anyone hm 
talk to me ot mercjl Quid ait nobis Sanniof tvhat does 
Sannio say? or Wliat does our Sannio sayt Quid tibi vwl 
What do you want? Quid sibi vohtnt haee fferiaf What do 
these words mean T 

% 270. The dative is used to denote the purpose whidi any- 
thing serves, or the effect it produces. Tnis is the case espe- 
cially with esse (in the sense of ' to redound to,' or ' to serve 
the purpose of), do, kabeo, mittOy venie, pono^ duco, verto^ 
tribuo. It not unfr^uentlj hi^pens that such verbs are also 
accompanied by their ordmary dative — as cut bono est? to 
whom is it (does it) any ^ood? — est mihi et honori et utilitatif 
it does me honour and is useful to me ; hoe est argumentOy 
documento, testimonioj this serves as an argument, a proof, a 
testimony ; pater fho id culpae dedit, the father considered 
this to be the fault of the son ; hoc mihi superbiae tribuit, he 
put this to my pride ; hunc librum mihi muneri dedit, he ^ave 
me this book as a present ; eum ludibrio habuity he made a 
laughing-stock of him ; Caesar legiones duos castris praesidi^ 
reUquitf Caesar left behind two legions as a protection for the 
camp ; so also receptui canere, to sound a retreat. 

Ncit€. Sometimes, however, faittead of the dative denoting the par- 
pose, the accntative is used in apposition to another noun — as liontm 
mihi donum dedit, he gave the book to me as a present; bat the dative 
is mueh more oommos. When, in addition to the name of an olBoer. 
the object of his office is mentioned, the latter is generally exp ie sse i 
by the dative of a substantive joined by a gerundive— as dsemmriri 
legibus teribendit erecUi sunt, decemvirs were created for the purpose of 
dzawinff up a code of laws; trivmnri agria dividendity rei ptiUoa$ eon- 
sHtuenaat, 

§ 271. With passive verbs the agent is sometimes expressed 
by the dative instead of the ablative with the preposition a or 
ao. This, however, is done more frequently in poetry than 
in prose, and oftener with the compound tenses of^the passive 
than with the simple ones — as quidquid mihi (for a me) sue- 
ceptum est, whatever has been underti^en by me ; non intd^ 
Ugar ulii(ab ulk>\ I am not uxxder&lood\)!y VLi-^ c(da\ earmina 
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^ae msribuntur aquae potoribus {a potoribus), poems wliich 
are written by water-dnnkers. 

The gerundive is re^arlj construed with the dative in- 
stead of the preposition a or ab — as hoe mtfti Judendum ett^ 
this must Ve done bj me ; non omnilme eadem /heienda sunt^ 
not an men must do the same things. 

Note, Here it may be observed that poets sometimes ezpresB aration 
towards with the dative — as codOf towards heaven ; spoUa wmiciuKt 
ifpUf they throw the spoils into the fire, where in piese we shodkl say 
m oodum and m igmau 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

VSB OF THB O-BNITIVE CA.BE. 

§ 272. The genitive principalljr serves to denote that relation 
between two substantives by which the two conjointly express 
only one idea, tiie genitive supplying the place of an explana- 
tory adjective, describing the genus or kind to which a thing 
bdongs--as castra hosUwnj m^ camp of the enemy — ^that is^ 
the hostile camp : domus Pf^^riSy the house of the father— that 
is, the paternal house. The g^tive governed by verbs and 
adjectives is of a similar nature. 

Note 1. The genitive is often called the possessiTe eaee^ because it 
denotes possession, oonneetioa, or origin — as iS2nn CfesreiM, the son 
of (^eero ; dommua »ervi^ the master of the taegve ; horti Sallustu, the 
gardens of Sallost ; Ubri Ckerotm, the books of Cicero (either writteft 
by him, or belonging to him). Kit in a& these cases the genitive, in 
reality, only expresses the genus or kind of the word govemiiq^ the 
genitive, and imght be converted into aa ac^eetive. 

2. A substantive governing the genitive may be omitted when it is 
mentioned in a preceding psrt of tbe sentence, and can thus be eanly 
supplied by the mind — as meo judicto stare malo quam ommwn re U qu oru m, 
I will rather iak» my stand on my own judgment than (en the jndg- 
menfc) of all tiie rest ; >fe&i< paier deJUH eiorfo, de patritJUiug, the mther 
wept over the death et his sen, the son over (the death) ef his fither. 
Sfunethnes, though rarely, the plaee of the substantive governing the 
genitive is supplied by the pronooD Mo or iUe — as nidiam viiiua aHam 
snerceden deaubrai praeter mm laudia et gihriae, virtue desires no other 
reward except this one of praise and honour (which I have already Bsen- 
tioned). Sknnetimes when the substantive governing the genitive Is 
omitted, the word which should be in the genhite is put in the ease 
of the ODtitted sobstantive^-ae orcriio ea pH ver u m eomomU aem perfvgit 
(that is, cum ore^uMM perjkganm), the words of the captives agreed 
with those of the deserters; i$igmia nastrorum &onum«a muUiinfw t«^gn» 
Aonum&w praeatUenmt^ the genius of oxa QoxmaccyncsfiLXAik ^ki^ 
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passed that of all other men (for mitUuin ceterorum hominum ingemis). 
Bat such expressions are anomalies which should not be imitated. 

3. In speaking of the temple of a god, the words aedes and templum 
are often omitted, especially after the prepositions ad and ah — as ad 
Opts {aedes) f near the temple of Ops; ad Vesiae, near the temple of 
Testa. Sometimes also the words yilius, tucor, and servus, are omitted 
— as Verania PisomSf Yerania, the wife of Piso; Hasdrubal Gitgoms^ 
Hasdrubal, the son of Gisgo; Fhccus Claudii, Flaccus, the slave of 
Claadius. 

§ 273. Substantives which are derived from transitive verbs, 
and have an active meaning, govern, like all other substantives, 
a genitive ; but this genitive may be of a twofold nature — 
namely, objective, when it denotes the person or thing affected 
by the action implied *in the substantive — as amor patriae^ 
love for one's country ; accusatio sceleratorum. the accusation 



of criminals; timor hostium, the fear of ones enemies ;- 
9uhjective, when it denotes the person or thing from which 
the action implied in the governing substantive {)roceed8 — as 
amor parentum, the love which parents entertain (e,g,f for 
their children) ; odium hominum, tne hatred which men bear 
(to one another) : Bomanorum res gestae, the things done by 
the Romans, or the deeds of the Romans. 

Ncfte 1. Sometimes it may be uncertain whether a genitive is sub- 
jective or obpeotive — as amor Dei may be * the love wMch we feel for 
Gtod* (objective), and ' the love which God feels towards us* (subjective) ; 
so also timor hostium and odivm hominum. The real meaning is usually 
clear from the context; but where the genitive would produce a de- 
cided ambiguity, its use must be avoided. 

2. Substantives expressing a state of feeling, either finendly or 
hostile, often take a preposition instead of the genitive, whereby all 
ambiguity is avoided — ^as odium mvUerum and odium in mulierea; Meum 
erga te studiumy my zeal for thee; reverentia adversua homines^ reverence 
for men. When the governing word itself is in the genitive, the pre- 
position is almost necessary — as siquid amoris erga me in ie residetf if 
there is any particle of love for me in you. A preposition must be 
used when the governing substantive expresses motion — as iter m It€t~ 
liam, iter ex Hi^panUt, 

8. The objective genitive with such verbal substantives, therefore, 
expresses the same thing which with the verb would be expressed by 
the accusative. But the objective genitive occurs also with substan- 
tives which are not derived from verbs governing the accusative, and 
it then denotes a sort of remoter object to which the action implied 
in the verb tends — ^as incitamerUum periculorum, the incitement to brave 
dangers; adiiua laudis, the access to praise; amicitia est omnium divina- 
rum humanarumque rerum consensio, friendship is the agreement on all 
afifoirs human and divine; fduda viriumf confidence in one*8 strength; 
victoria beUi civiliSf the victory in the civil war; contentio honorum^ the 
contest for honours; dux bellif the conmiander in the war. 

4. Asa possessive pronoun supplies the place of a ffenitive, we can 
Mjr both vestri eamcm ago and vestrom catisam ago, I oonduot your 
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case; ipas/uit sutts (or sut) aocusatorf lie was his own accuser; ySiuda 
lua or tuif confidence in thee; rationem habet sttam or suit he takes notice 
of himselfl For the same reason a possessive pronoun is sometimes 
followed by a genitive, which stands in apposition to it — as in Horace, 
ij^uum mea nemo scripta U^t, mdgo redtare HmerUiSf where iimeniis stands 
m apposition to mea, wmch involves the idea of the genitive meu 

§ 274. One substantive is sometimes followed by another in 
the genitive, which contains in reality the same idea, and 
gives only a more specific explanation of it — as arbor jid^ a 
5^-tree; arbor abietis, a fir-tree; nomen regis, the name of 
king (but it may also be 'the name of the king'); verbum 
monendij the word monere; vitium ignorantiae, the fault of 
ignorance ; remedium ignis, a remedy consisting of fire ; ver^ 
bum dubitandi, a verb of doubting. In cases of this kind, the 
genitive is little more than a noun in apposition to another. 

Note 1. The genitive of the gerund is thus always used like the 
genitive of a substantive; but m some cases of Hum kind, instead of 
the genitive, the infinitive may be used, which stands as a kind of 
apposition to the substantive — as iempus est abire for abeundi. 

2. When names of towns are preceded by the generic terms urbs, 
oppidum, or ctvitaSf the name la treated as standing in apposition to 
the generic term, whereas in English we use the preposition of— as 
urbs iRoma, the city of Rome ; oppidum Praeneste, the town of Fraeneste 
— on the same principle on which we say rex TuJUus, ftumen JRhenits. 
mons Vesuviits, terra Italia, &c. In a few instances, however, and 
especially in poetry, the Latins, on the same principle as the English, 
put the proper name in the genitive — as utvs Buihroti, the town of 
^uthrotum ; promontorium Pa^yni, the promontory of Pachynum ; 
teUus Ausomae, the land of Ausonia; oppidum Antiochiae, the town of 
Antioch. 

3. There are many cases in which a substantive, instead of being 
followed by a genitive, takes a preposition — as pugna ad AUiam, pugna 
ad Cannas, lib^ de officOs, victoria^ de ffannibaie, templum de marmore, 
accusaior de plebe, iter ex Hispania, tua erga me voluntas. (See § 273, 
note 2.) In many cases of this kind the preposition must be ex- 
plained by some verb understood. 

§ 275. The genitive denotes the whole of which anything 
is a part, and is governed by the noun which expresses the 
part — as magntis numerus militum, a large number of soldiers ; 
magna vis auri, a great quantity of ^old ; tria millia equitum, 
three thousand solaiers. Such a partitive genitive is governed 
by all nouns denoting part of a whole : — 

(a). By the nominative or accusative neuter singular of adjec- 
tives denoting quantity — as muUum, plurimum, ampliuSf 
minus, minimum, tantum, quantum, tantundem, nimium^ 
exiguum ; and by the neuter of a pronoun (demonstrative, 
relative, or indefinite) and nihil — as multura tem.'^Yl^^ ^ 
considerable time ; mIntM fcibori«,\«aa\^w«\ Vnutuw ^\.x\^ 
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% The abofe-BMOtkMed acstfer a^l^etnca aad 
feDowed br a geaiixve wbiem thej aieyiiiiMd by a . . 
iee^Mn mowM, oot at/ Amteai aoEu 'Tbae aie, boveia^ 
wfaiehthia rale k not ofaaerrei—ee otf wdfaw </«»' foe etf 
to a late part of the daj; tulidbeifamd ad id loeormm,u^ to iMmpoiat 
of tfaM er plaee. 

H The CoUowim^ c xpu M J o n i maat be partaeakrij Botaoad — mikU 
rtUotU/aeere, not to leave or omit aDjthktf ; ndUl pmm hdbtn, to haia 
aothfaig weighed, or not to eaee about a thiDg. 

(b). B7 the adTerba gatis^ ahundej qffoHmy ntrntr, luiiitiffli^ 
parum^ which in the nominatiTe and accnsatiTe are used aa 
•ubttantiyes, though never with a preposition — aa Mftt 
iapienHae^ enough of wisdom ; parum prudentiaej too little 
prudence ; nUniym hbariif too much latMrnr. 

(e), Bj all words which denote a part of a whole, whether 
they be substantives, a<yective8, numerals, or pronounsy 
but especially by the superlative of adjectives — as iwgjpiia 
parg civium, a great part of the citizens ; dito genera milUumj 
two kinds of soldiers ; multi Hviumj many of the citizens ; 
tertiui regum Bamanorum, the third of the Roman kings ; 
alter imperatorumf the one of the two generals ; sohu om- 
nUitn, he the only one among all ; fortisnmus Qraeoorumj 
the bravest of the Greeks; doetisHmtts Bomanorum, the 
most learned of the Romans ; pkrumque ItaHae^ the gnater 
part of Italy. 

ATote 1. Instead of the flfenHive nartitire in some of the oases ena- 
nerated under e, we fre^oeatlj nnd the prepositions ew or dg, and 
sometioMS eren Mer or w — as fortimmm e or de Gra$oit and ^Uer 
Qtomom ; muUi ds ot e owibut ; dUquu de keredOmt, A partitive sab- 
stsntJve, however, is never followed oy a preposition, whence we cannot 
my part $ miUHbui tor part miUtum, 
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2. The word uCeroue is joined only with the genitite of proBonni — m 
uterque eorum, eacn of them ; vterque nostrum, each of ns; but whm 
accompanying a substantiTe, it generally agrees with it as aa ac^jeotive 
— as uterque Ugatus, uterque consul^ and we rarely meet with saoh expras- 
rions as uterque legatemtm, Partim is eonatmed both with a genitive 
and with a prepontioii— m peartim eorum fida nmt^ aoid parOm e mobia 
timidi sunt, 

3. The neuter of any adjeotiye^ both in the singniar aad phtral, is 
often used as a sabstantxve^ and aeeording^y fi^owed by a godtiye^ 
especially ia poetry and late psose writei% but rarely in Cieero and the 
earfier autik>r»— M medtum noetiSf for wliBdii Cieeto would say vMcUa 
moat; ad uUmmm uiopia§ that is^ ad ukmmm iwofSSM ; piana urbii—' 
that hi, plana ufidt loM, 

4. In English, the acQeettres many, Jme, fjM, nome, am often followed 
by of, without their denothig a part of a wh<Me, but comprtring all the 
persons or things which maJKe up Hike "whoie. £a this case the Latins 
em neither use the genitiTe mar a pveposttion, but make the ac^;^ee*> 
tiyes agree with their nouns — as aimat, quoe muUoa haiei, his friends, of 
whom he has many — ^that is, whom he Yaa in great numbers; homimibaa 
opus est erudiiiSf qid adhuo nostri nuUi /uerufit, Uiere is need of kwraed 
men, of whom there haye as yet been none among us. 

5. Pronominal adverbs of place — as hic^ hua, eo, eodem, <Ptoad, ibi, uii^ 
ubicunque, quo, and others, are often joined with the genitive of a noun 
— as Ate loci, in this place; &uo demenUae processit, he went to that pitch 
of madness; eo intouMitiae.iA} that point of insolence; mMMu/ ^us fieri 
potest, as fur as it can be done; ec&t terrarum, gentium or toooruml where 
on earth? — nuaquaan gentium, nowhere in the world; postea lod, after- 
wards; inter ea tod, in the meantune; adhuo locorum, up to this point (of 
time). In like manner the ablative of pronouns, hoc, eo, eodem, quo, are 
sometimes used substantively, acnd followed by & genitive— as so lod^ 
hoc lod, for eo loco and hoc loco, 

§ 276. When the nature, quality, size, or extent of anything 
is described b;^ a substantive accompanied b^ an acgectiTe 
(numeral, participle, or pronoun), the latter is put m the 
genitive (genitive of quality) which is governed by the 
substantive they explain — as vir mojini ingeniif a man of 
great talent; homo insignig prudentiae, a man of extra- 
ordinary prudence ; res magni iaborisy aa undertid±:^ of 
^eat labour ; elassis dueentarum navttcm, a fleet of two him- 
ored ships ; exiiium trium anmorumj an ^dle of three years ; 
vir ordinia equestris, a man of equestrian order. Such a geni- 
tive of quality cannot be used when the substantive is not 
accompanied by an adjective; we cannot therefore translate 
' a man of talent' by homo ingenii^ but must use the adjective, 
ingenioitu homo. 

Note 1. When the verbs eese, fieri, or haberi, occur ia tnoli sentences 
as ut, hebetur vir magni ingemi; (Mseis fitit treceniarum^ navium, the 
genitive is not depenoent upon these verba^ but upon. thA «q!qjiX»d&&h^ 
of whieh the auidity is stated, and that vubatesitVie xos^ \&.^cdb^ 
eases be snpptied a second thne by th<e loSsidr— «a Vmo ^amm r^ 
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(dcusis) treoentamm navium ; Caesar diversarum partium (vir) habehatur^ 
Caesar was considered to be (a man) of the opposite party; Di m& 
finxerimt (hominem) animi pusuU^ the gods have made me (a man) dT 
little courage. 

2. The word modif in conjunction with a pronoun, occurs very fre- 
quently as a genitive of quality — as res hujusmodi, ^nsmodi^ iUiumodi, 
tkiitsTnodif cujusmodif &c. 

3. Sometimes the ablative is used in the same manner to express a 
quality — as moneo te, praestarUi prudentia virum, I admonish you, a man 
of unusual prudence; but there is this difference between the genitive 
and ablative of quality, that the former indicates more the essential 
nature and character of a thing, while the latter expresses the quality 
merely as a special or accessory property or quality of a thing. Hence, 
when outward peculiarities of a person or a thing are stated, it is done 
by the ablative, and not by the genitive — as Briianm sunt capillo j^ro- 
nUsso, the Britons are persons with floating hair. Observe also the diffe- 
rence between bono animo esse, to be of good courage, and homo maanmi 
anitni, a man of a very great mind — the ablative denoting the dis- 
position at a particular time, and the genitive the real nature or 
character of the man. 

4. Sometimes one substantive may govern two genitives, or one sub- 
stantive in the genitive may govern another ; but as ambiguity may 
often arise from such a construction, it requires great caution and atten- 
tion. Caesar, «./;., says, superiorum dierum Sahini cunctaHo, the delay 
of Sabinus during the preceding days ; and Cicero, Scaevolae dicendi 
deganUa^ the elegance of Scaevola in speakine; and hicc fuH causa 
iniermissionis litterarum^ this was the cause of tlie interruption in our 
correspondence. When such a construction would occasion ambiguity, 
it must be altered either by means of a preposition or otherwise. 

§ 277. The genitive is governed by several adjectives denot- 
ing a quality existing in reference to certain things— that is, 
by relative adjectives, the meaning of which is not complete 
without the thmg being added in regard to which this quaUty 
exists. Adjectives of this kind are— 

1. All present participles of transitive verbs, when used as real 
adjectives, and all adjectives ending in ax, which are derived 
from transitive verbs — as amans patriae; amantissimus 
reipublicae; patiens Idboris et frigoris; appetens gloriae; 
tenax propositi ; oapax aquae; tempus edax reruni. 



Note, When such participles retain their character as participU 
that is, when they express an action performed at a certain time — ^they 
govern the case whicn they require as verbs. 

2. Adjectives denoting desire, knowledge, experience, remem- 
benng, and their opposites — as avarus, avidusy cupidus, 
studiosuSy consdusy insciusy nesciuSy gnarusy ignarus, peri" 
tuSy imperituSy prudensy rudiSy insolenSy insuetusy memory 
immemory and others; and sometimes also those which 
denote foresight and want of care — as providusy diligenSy 
euriosiMj incuriosue; e.g.) cupidiis glorioie^deusQu&of nme; 
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peritus belli, experienced in war ; ignarus omnium rerum, 
ignorant of all things; memor beneficii, remembering an act 
of kindness; studiosus sapientiae, desirous of, or anxious 
about, wisdom. 

Note 1. Poets and late prose writers use the genitive also with 
many other adjectives, especially with those denoting certain states of 
mind — as ambiguus, anxius, certtts^ dttbius^ impiger, laetus, modicus, feroa, 
and others. 

2. Constdtus (experienced) is construed both with the genitive and 
the ablative — as Juris consmtus and jure constdtus. The comparative of 
certuA in the phrase certiorem cdiquem facere, is construed with the geni- 
tive and also with the preposition de — as certiorem me fecit consilii sui, 
and certiorem me /ecU de consilio suo, Conscius is commonly construed 
with the genitive of the thing which one knows, and with the dative of 
the person with whom one knows a thing — as conscius sibi tanti sceleriSj 
he was conscious (to himself) of so great a crime; but sometimes also 
the thing of which a person is conscious is expressed by the dative, 
and the person by the genitive — as conscius facinori, conscius mendacio 
aUctyus. Rudis and prudens are also used with in and the ablative 
instead of the genitive — as prudens or rudis in Jure doili. Rudis and 
insuettts. moreover, are construed with ad, denoting the thing in 
regard to which the qualities exist — as rudis ad pedestre certamen, 
unskilful in regard to fighting on foot. 

3. Adjectives denoting power over a thing, or the contrary, 
as compos, impos, potens, and impotent — as compos mentis, in 
possession of one's mind ; impotens equi regendi, unable to 
control the horse; diva potens Cypri, the goddess who has 
power or rules over Cyprus. 

4. Adjectives denoting participation, or the contrary, as par- 
ticeps, easpers, consors, ewsors, reus, affinis, insons — as par- 
ticeps consilii, partaking in a plan or design ; eapers perieu- 
lorum, not sharing the dangers; reus furti, accused of 
theft ; insons probri, innocent of a crime ; qffinis rei capi- 
talis, an accomplice in a capital offence. 

5. Adjectives denoting abundance, fulness, or want, may 
govern either the genitive or the ablative ; but inops (poor) 
IS construed only with the genitive, and plenus more com- 
monly with the genitive than with the ablative. 

Note. Pauper is always construed with the genitive, and commonly 
also egenuSf tndigus^ and sterUis. The following adjectives also are often 
found with the genitive: — prodigus, pro/usttSf UberaliSf and parous; and 
poets also construe adjectives and participles denoting * free from* with 
the genitive, such as Itber^ punts, vacuus — as liber curarum ; purus soeleris, 
vacuus operum^ though it is more common to construe them with the 
ablative. 

6. The adjectives similis and dissimilis are joined both with 
the genitive and dative (see § 267, note 2)^ the &axQk&^NX2L^ 
case with proprius, tiiough the iieu\>et Va XiSoa ^^osfc ^'L^ ^xvsr- 
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perty' or 'peculiarity' is generally joined with the g^tire 
— ^as propriume§t oralcrUf it is pecniliar to an orator; but 
tempus agendi miki fait proprium, the time of action was 
convenient to me. 

Ncte 1. Oommunit also takes both the genitive and dative — aa ma- 
moria commmiit est mtdtmrum offium ; cmm aetaH men est oommmm ; bat 
with penonal pronoana communis always takes the dative — as commune 
mihiy tibif sihij &o. 

% Poets and late prose writers, such as Taoitos, ioin the genitive to 
manv other adjectives to express eertiun reUtions wiiich are more oora- 
monipr expressed either by the ablative alone, or by the prroositions de 
and ta — as integer vitoBf loams maris, cttrog cdn^ medieus vokmtatiSf am- 
higtmsfuturiy didnus viae. Adijeetives denoting a diroosition of the mind 
—as a^ier, ansritts, laetus, itiffens, and others, are often joined with the 
genitive of animus, 

§ 278. The verbs sum and jSe, when thev connect two sub- 
stantives, and signify ' to bdong to' and ^to come to belong 
to/ govern the genitive of the person to whom anything 
belongs — as domus est patrU, the house belongs to the father; 
ego totus Pompeii sum^ I belong wholly to Fompey ; omnia 
viri fiuntj all things come to belong to the man ; Th^nie 
populi Bomani factae suntt Thebes came to belong to the 
Roman people. 

Note, In like manner >!u»o (the active of ySo), in the sense of * to make 
a thing a pezBon*s property,' governs the genitive of the person who is 
made the proprietor — as non faciam laborem iUorum^ I shall not make 
labour their property — ^that is, I shall not devolve the labour upon 
them. Simihur expressions are — hoc est met judieH, this is a matter of 
my judgment— 4hat is, I have a right to jsdge of this matter; Jhcio 
hano ierram meae didoniSf meae potestatis or msi arhitrii^ I brix^ this 
oountry under my control or supremacy. 

§ 279. The genitive with mm often denotes the person or 
thmg to which anything belongs, is proper or becoming, or 
whose duty anythm^ is — as ista oratio non est hujus temporiSf 
that speech is not suited to this time ; non est mearum tnrttcm, 
it is not proper for my strength — that is, I have not strength 
enough ; oratoria est, it is becoming to an orator ; petuiantia 
magis est adolescentium quam senum^ petulance is more fit for 
young than for old men. When the person to whom anything 
u a duty or becoming is expressed m English by a personal 
pronoun, the Latins must use Ihe neuter of the possessive — tft 
mmm est pre republiea pugnare, it is becoming to me to figfal 
for the republic; tuum est deum colere, it is your duty to 
worship God. 

Note. In like manner we find tempori cedere semper scmientis hdbHum 
aif, to yJeJd to circumstances has always been considered the duty of a 
wUe msn, iSomeiimei the word offiaiMm «c nMmut ^<bit|> %i added 
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to the genitiiw, but it does not follow that sooh » tubstaative is to be 
supplied where it is not e^ressed, for the genitive depends upon the 
word sum. In the expression tnoria est (it is the custom), the genitive 
moris is a kind of partitive genitive dependent upoti eat. There are, 
however, cases in whioh the genitive alter nun depends upon a pie- 
oeding noun, which is to be imderatood a second time— as unum gmn» 
est eonim (there is one olass of men), where eoruan depends upon the 
word genuSf as if it were mmm genus est ipMM eorum. So also oosrii- 
vorum numenu fwd (ntMnerifs) aeptem mHuum ac duomtomm, in u^ 
ease the verb sum may often be lendened by ' to consist of *— as rnqjor 
pars Atieoieiuium erat, the gresiter part eonsisted of AtlMniana. 

§ 280. The verbs of remembering, foi^etting:, and reminding 
•—as memini, reminiscor (recordor^ rardj), omimscor, admoneOf 
commoneo, and commonefacio, govern the genitive of the pep- 
son or thing which we remember, forgd^ or of which we 
remind a person — as eemper hujus diei et hci meminero, I shall 
always remember this day and place; oblUi sunt pristinae 
virtutis^ thej have forgotten their former valour ; reminiscor 
heneficii tui, I remember your kindness ; admonuit eos matris 
sororumque, he reminded them of their mother and sisters ; 
omnes tut scekris commonefiunt^ all are reminded of your 
crime. 

Note 1. The verba of remembering and Axgettlng, espeeiaUy eiemM^ 
are often joined with the accusative — as memini numerQe^ oblivisoor 
causam, amicum meum bene meministi. This is the case especiallj when 
the object of these verbs is a neuter acyective or pronoun used substan- 
tive! j. Eecordor is more genuail j eonstmed with iHub accfosative thsui 
with the genitive. 

2. The verbs of reminding are very often found with the accusative 
of the thinff of whioh you remind a pOTSon, eiEqpeeiaUy when the tlung 
is expressed by the neutra of a pronoun or adjective — as iRud te w^ 
moneOf unum U admoneo ; and sueh an aoensative also remains with the 
verb in the passive— as iSnd admoneor, (See above, § 254. 3.) Some- 
times also the {reposition de is used-— as d» avarHia iua commonemur^ 
we are reminded of your avarice. As the expression venit miki in 
menteMf * it occurs to my mind,* is in meaning equivalent to remisUseor, 
it is sometimes, lihe remtntscor, construed with the genilive — es venit 
miii Flatoms in meniemf I am reminded of Plato; but the thing which 
occurs to the mind is more commonly expressed by the nominative aa 
the subject d venit — as pu^a Cannensis vmtt mSii in mmtem, the batite 
of Cannae occurs to my mmd. 

§ 281. The verb miaereor (miaeresco)} I pity, and the imper- 
sonal verbs misery {misereseit^ mi9er^r)fpiffetf peenitet, pudety 
taedetf pertaemm es^, ave Bcoompaaied bv the genitive of the 
thing exciting the feelings expressed by these verbs, and 
govern the accusative of the person in whom the feelings 
exist (compare § 252) ; «.g.^ miaereor (miaeresoo or minret 9ne\, 
amid mei, I pi^ my friend ; poemMi tne covmU^^^ t«^«o^ ^ 
my plaa; pudet me negiigenlAM meoe^l «3a «9dck»s&s^ ^l^iss^ 
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carelessness ; ptidet hunc hominem insolentiae, this man is 
ashamed of his insolence. 

Note, When the thing prodncing the feeling denoted by these 
verbs is expressed by a verb, it may oe introduced by the conjtmctioa 
guodf or it may be expressed by the infinitive — ^as non poenitet me 
vunssef or non poenitet me quod vim, I do not regret having lived; 
pudet me peccasae, or pudet me quod peccavi^ I am ashamed of having 
sinned. The verbs piget, poenitet, and pudet, are sometimes used 
personally with a neuter pronoun for their subject — as non te haee 
pudent, these things cause you no shame. The participle pertaesut is 
generally construed with the accusative — ^as perUtesus iffnaviam ntaTn^ 
disgusted with his own idleness, though it also occurs with the geni- 
tive. The verbs miseror and commiseror (I pity or lament) are construed 
only with the accusative. 

§ 282. Verbs of charging, accusing, convicting, condemning', 
and acquitting, govern the accusative of the person and the 
genitive of the thing with which any one is charged, and of 
which he is accused, convicted, acquitted, &c. Such verbs are 
accusOy incusOy insimulOy arcesso (I summon before a court of 
justice); postulo, ago cum dliquo (I begin a lawsuit with a 
person) ; arguoy coarguOy convincoy damno, condemnoy absolvo; 
e.g., accusavit Titum furtiy he accused Titus of theft; 
damnatus est repetundarurriy he was condenmed for extor- 
tion ; proditionis absolvit ducem, he acquitted the general of 
treachery. 

Note 1. The genitive governed by these verbs is commonly said to 
be governed by the substantive crimine or nomine understood ; but 
there is no necessity for assuming such an ellipsis, although these 
words are occasionally added to the genitive. Besides the above- 
mentioned verbs, there are a few adjectives of similar meaning, which, 
in legal phraseology, are joined with the genitive — as reus, noxius, m- 
noadus, insonSy and manifestus, compertus (convicted), and also interrogate 
(to bring an action against)— as nu^tiM probri compertus; inter rogavii 
eum ambitus, 

2. Instead of the genitive we sometimes find the preposition de with 
the verbs accusare, postidare, and damnare — as accusare de vi, de veneno. 
The verbs <iamno and oondemno are frequently joined with the genitive 
or ablative of the punishment — as damnari capitis or capite, to be oon- 
denmed to death; so also damnare mortis or morte, muUae or muUm^ 
pecuniae or pecunia. When a fixed sum of money (fine) is mentioned, 
the ablative is always used. 

§ 283. When the price or value of a thin^ is stated in a 
general wajr, it is always done by the genitives magni, per- 
magniy tanti, tantidemy juantiy quantiviSy juanticunquey pluriSf 
plurimiy maximiy parviy minoriSy minimt. This is the case 
especially with the verbs of estimating' and valuing— as duco, 
JaciOy habeOy pendo, putOy taxo; e. g., aomum tanti mcU quanU 
^^leenda estj he yalaes the hoQ&e at «a ma<^\i «& \t vborald be 
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valued ; sapiens voluptatem non tanti facit quanti virtutem^ 
a wise man values pleasure not so mucn as virtue. Verbs of 
selling and purchasing, however, are joined with the ablatives 
magnOj parvo, minimo^ nihilo, nonntnilo. ^Compare § 294.) 
T^e verb aestimo may be joined either with tne genitive or the 
ablative — as magni or magna virtutem aestimo, I value virtue 
highly. 

Note 1. Verbs of valuing are joined in conversational discourse with 
the genitives ^fiocd, nauei, cusiSf ierunciif generally with a negative, to 
denote that a thing is worth nothing — as judicea remtmbHoam flocd non 
faciuni. In like manner we also find the genitive mkiU or the ablative 
^ro nihilo, * worth nothing.' Hujus non fado is a comic phrase, signify- 
mg ' I do not care fhal for it.' We must farther notice the phrases 
aeqai bonioue or bom fouAo, and honi consulo, I take a thing in good part, 
or am satisfied. 

2. Tanti est properly signifies ' it is worth so much/ but also ' it ia 
worth while,' or contemptuously with a snap of the finger, ' to much,* 
as in Cic tn CaOiL i. 9. 

§ 284. The impersonal verbs interest and refert (it is of im- 
portance, or interest to^ are joined with the genitive of the 
person to whom anything is of interest or importance ; but 
when the person is expressed in English by a personal pro- 
noun, the Latins use the possessive forms mea^ tua, sua, nostra, 
vestra — as patris interest or refert, it is of interest to the 
father ; Clodii intererat MiUmem perire, it was of interest to 
Clodius that Milo should perish ; mea interest or refert, it is 
of interest to me ; vestra interest, it is of interest to you. 

Note 1. The genitive with these verbs must be explained by an 
eDipeis. In the case of interest we have to supply commoda — as est inter 
patris or mea commoda, so that here the possesaives are neuter plurals. 
Bifert is probably a compound of rem and fert, whence the ri is long. 
The possessive forms with this verb have the d long, whence they can- 
not be neuter plurals. If the etymology of refert here given be correct, 
the perfect phrase would be rem fertmUris and rem fert meam, and the 
possessives mea, iud, sud, &c. would be abridged forms of the accusa- 
tive feminine singular meam, tuam, suam, &c 

2. The thing which is of importance or interest may be expressed 
by a neuter pronoun — as hoe interest reipMioae, or, as is the case most 
frequently, by a clause in the accusative with the infinitive, or by the 
conjunction ut and the subjunctive — as mea interest ie hodie venire, or 
fnea interest ut hodie venias. When it is stated of how much importance 
a tibinff is, it is expressed either by the genitives magni, parvi, guaniif 
tanti, &c (see § 283), or more commonly by the adverbs multum^ 
plurimum, nihil, magnopere, vehemenier, 

§ 286. As a possessive pronoun is the representative of a 
noun in the g^itive, it frequently occurs that a substantive 
standing in apposition to the person im.^^<&^ va>iXi& \^%a^^vi^ 
pronoun is put in the g^enitive — ^aa mea smpta t%m«)\t\AiTs:^ 

o 
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writings who (I) fear — that is, the writinga of me who &ar; 
tuuMy homims simplicis, pectus mditiMSy we have seen your 
heart, who are a single-minded man ; mea umus opera rei^ 
pvbliea salva est, through my exertion alone the republic ia 
safe I vestrA ipsorum causa^ for your own sake; aa veitram 
crnntum caedem resUterunt, they have remained behind for ^be 
purpose of murdering you aU. Compare § 273, note 4. 

Noie, The genittres noHnim, sad vtttrum mn frequently .ioined to 
omm'tmt, being in apportion to it, instead of their being joined aa 
a^otires to a sabftantire; e.g., vckmtati fjeatrwm mimhim pond Hdt 
tmnntoH vertrae omnium parui, I have oompUed with the wm of joa 
aH; patria ett eommmnii omnium nostrum parem (imtead of eow&mmig 
no8tfra omnium parens) ^ the fktheriand is the ooauBoa parent ofna aU. 

§ 286. Sometimes the genitive of the personal pronoun ia 
used instead of a possessive pronoun; and this is the case 
chiefly with substantives contaming the meaning of an active 
verb, so that the genitive of the personal pronoun is an objec- 
tive genitive — as ttccusaior tui for accusator tuus^ your accuser 
(the man who accuses yon) ; laudator tui for laudator tuus, 
the man who praises you. Sometimes, however, there is a 
di£ference of meaning — as imago mea, my image, or the image 
belonging to me ; but imago met, an image of me, or a portrait 
of me ; meum desiderium, my desire, or the desire which I 
have ; but desiderium mei^ a cfesire of me, which some one has 
of me. Compare § 273, note 4. 

§ 287. The genitives nostrum and vestrum are used only in 
a partitive sense, when a number of persons is spoken o^-as 
fna^na pars nostrum^ a great many of us ; muUi vestrum, mukY 
of you: ti^er^ 7u?^nif», each of us two ; quis vestrum? whid^ 
of you f But when a part of one thing (the human body) is 
spoken of, the genitives nostri, vestH, meiy tui, and sui^ most 
be used — as nostri melior pars animus est, the better part of us 
is our mind« 

Note. It was remarked in § 286, that the genitives mtif Im, ttdf aosAr^ 
vestrij toe used as ohjeetive genitives inst^Mi of possessive pMOunsj 
the same is the ease, though very larel j, with the genitiyes nostrum and 
vestrum — as eupidus veetnun, desfanms of you; cuttos vestmsi, a goaidiaB 
of yon, or yoor gnardian. 



CHAPTEB XLV. 

USB OF TBB ABLATIYB CASB. 

§ 288. The ablatiye, whidi is peculiar to the Latin language 
expiesBes a variety of relations defining and modifying Sie 
predicate — ^that is, those relations which in English are 
expressed by the prepositions bv, with, from, in, or at. It is 
Xis^ partly with and partly wiuout prepositions. 

§ S89. The ablative is used to denote the part of a person or 
ihmg, or the point to which the statement contained in the 
predicate is limited ; e. g., aeger est pedihus, he is suffering in 
nis feet; eloquentia insiffnis est, he is distinguished in elo* 
quence ; clamus altero pede, lame in one foot ; natione QaMus^ 
a Gaul by birth ; centum numero erant, they were one hundred 
in numb^ ; sunt quidam homines non re, sed nomine, some are 
men not in reality, but only in name ; specie urbs libera est, in 
appearance the city is free; iu temporibus errasti, you were 
mistaken in regard to the times. 

Nett* Whea tiM predioate is an ac^jeetlve, the extraneous tUng in 
re^wd to which the a^fectire is pvedioated it genenUj expceased bj 
the firepoiitioB o^i— m mecu$art mmUot sordidum ett adjamam, to aeeuae 
many is a bad thing for one's reputation ; utilit ad iMtndum; ptUeinm 
ad fxUUmem toleriiamque. When the quarter is indicated from whiidi 
the action or condition implied in the predicate proceeds, the prepo- 
sition a6 is need — as Caetar metn^haiy ne a re mimetUaria laborartf^ 
Oaesar feared lest he should snffSur from (want o^ com. 

§ 290. The ablative is used to express the means or instru- 
ment by which anything is done or brought about — as manu 
dUquim dueere, to lead a person by the lund ; seeuri aliquem 
pereutere, to strike a person with an axe ; amorem m^Mribus 
tonciUare, to win aff^ion by one's manners ; re^publiea mea 
cura et cpera servata est, the republic has be^ saved by mj 
care uid exertion ; veneno marttum interfecit, she killed htst 
husband bT poison ; Britanni lacte et came tfhunt, the Britons 
live on miUc and meat ; lAfeurgus leges suas auetoritate Ap<^ 
lints Delphici confirmavit,LjcvLrgns got his laws sanctioned 
by ihe authori^ of the Delphian Apollo ; lege Cornelia de vi 
dimnatus est, he was condemned by the Cornelian law cotsir 
ceming violence. 

IMfl, Jbftoad of the ablative ^tlM\Airtxvim«Bfct'«%«a^^'^a^ 
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with passive verbs the preposition a or a6 with the ablative; but this 
is the case only when the thing which is the instroment is conceived 
as an agent or as a personification — as vincitur a voluptaie, he is 
overcome by the love of pleasure; eo a natura ipsa deducimur, to this 
we are led bv nature herself. Poets sometimes use the preposition a 
or ah even where the thine is not regarded as the agent, but simply as 
an instrument, as in TibuUus, i. 5, 4. 

2. When a person is employed as the means or instrument through 
which anything is done, the ablative cannot be used; but instead of it 
we must take the preposition per with the accusative — as litteraa ^ 
misi per servum, I sent you the letter by a slave; provinciam per legaios 
admmistrai. Sometimes a paraphrase is used by means of <^perd (by 
means of) — as operd legatorum, by means of lieutenants. Instead of the 
accusative with per, however, the instrumentality of a person may be 
expressed by the ablative alone, when persons are named instead of a 
thmg connected with them, and when they are treated as things and 
mere instruments — as testibus (by witnesses) ; that is, dicHs testiumy or 
te^imonio; ierrere hostem sagittartU et Junditonbus, to terrify the enemy 
by means of archers and slingers. Per, on the other hand, is joined 
Didth names of things to denote instrumentality, when a concomitant 
circumstance is to be expressed rather than the real instrument — as 
per vim mihi bona eripuU, he robbed me of my property in a violent 
manner; per simtUaiionemy in a deceitfal manner; per sodw, in a criminal 
manner; per causam, under the pretext. 

3. An instrumental ablative is usually connected with some verb or 
adjective, but there are a few cases in which it is connected with a 
substantive — as interitus f&rro, fame, frigore, pestilential destruction by 
the sword, by hunger, by cold, by a pestilence. 

§ 291. The ablative denotes the cause by which, or through 
the influence of which, anything is, or is done — as ardSre 
studio, to bum with zeal; exsultare gaudio, to exult with 
delight ; hoc odio factum est, this has been done from hatred ; 
Servius TuUius regnavit nonjussu, sed voluntate atque concesm 
civium, Servius TuUius reigned not by the command, but by 
the wish and with the consent of the citizens ; ipsius rogatu, 
by his request: kgihus in exilium mitti non potest, by the 
laws he cannot oe sent into exile. 

Note 1. The ablative of cause is used most frequently with intransi- 
tive and passive verbs, denoting a mental emotion, and especially with 
their participles, such as ardenSf commottu, incitatus, tncenaus. In some 
oases the preposition a or a6 is added to express the origin more etor 
phatically — as ab ira, ab odio, from anger, from hatred. When the 
cause is to be described as preventing anything, the preposition pros 
is added to the ablative — as prae lacrimis loqui non potett, he can- 
not speak on account of his tears; pros moervre^ in consequence of 
grief: 

2. We must fiirther notice the ablatives mea sententiOf in my opi- 
nion; meo JudieiOf according to my judgment ; and the like, where the 
ablative expresses that in consequence of which we think or judge. 
The Eog^h expressions * in consequence of,' ' in accordance with,* are 
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mUites dare debebcmtf the colonies, according to treaty, were bound to 
furnish soldiers. 

§ 292. The ablatives catisa and gratia (for the sake of, on 
account of) are in reality ablatives of cause, and are joined 
with a genitive or a possessive pronoun. When joined with 
a genitive, they usually stand after it — as patris causa or 
gratia, on the rather's account ; regis causa or gratia, for the 
sake of the king ; tua causa hue veni, I have come hither for 
thy sake ; dolorum qffugiendorum causa, for the sake of avoid* 
ing pains. 

Note, A motive is not expressed by the ablative, but by the pre- 
positions obf propter, or by the words causa and groiiS^ which nave 
assumed the character of prepositions. There are, however, instances 
in which the ablative is used instead of these prepositions, which then 
becomes a kind of instrumental ablative, as in Caesar — levitate armorum 
et quoiidiana exercitatione nihil hottibus noceri poterat. When gratia and 
causa are not accompanied by a genitive or possessive pronoun, it is 
more common to use the preposition de qt ob than the ablative — a» 
ea de causa, or earn ob causam (for this reason), is more common thask 
ed cttusd, 

§ 293. A substantive accompanied by an adjective, pronoun^ 
or participle, is put in the ablative to express the manner or 
concomitant circumstance of the predicate — as summa aequi- 
tate rempuhlicam constituit, he settled the affairs of the republic 
with the greatest fairness; deos pura et incorrupta mente 
venerari dS>emus, we must worship the gods with a pure and 
sincere mind ; hoc nullo modo fieri potest, this cannot be done 
in any way; summa vi hostibus restitere, they opposed the 
enemy with the greatest effort. Substantives denoting man- 
ner — as modus, mos, ratio, ritus, and consuetude, may be used 
in the ablative without being accompanied by an adjective, 
participle, or pronoun, if they are followed by a genitive — as 
Jatronis modo, in the manner of a highwayman ; more majo- 
rum, according to the custom of our ancestors ; ritufestinantis, 
in the manner of one who hastens; consuetudine ItomanoTum^ 
according to the custom of the Bomans. 

Note 1. Sometimes, however, the Latins use the preposition cum 
to express a concomitant circumstance, when this circumstance is 
sometning external, and is regarded as something quite distinct from 
the idea contained in the predicate — as magno cum studio aderat, he 
was present with great zeal (that is, and displayed great zeal) ; moliri 
aliquid cum molesto labore, to attempt something witn laborious exer- 
tion (that is, and to spend laborious exertion upon it). So also mo^o 
gaudio and magno cum gaudio aliquid facere; magno comitatu venire and 
magno cum oomUaiu venire. But cum can never be used with words 
denoting manner, intention, a state of mind, or a condltAfirck:— «:^>tfiA 
mente scripti, hoc consHio vos convocavi, aequo anitno aUquAd f erre, Vofc 
condidoM, kae lege. Not can ewn be uaei ^\iWi «i^fi«s\. 'A >:»» \snssbksi 
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body it mentioned to denote » eoncomitMit cireanie tOTce ■ ■> ■ pn m imi 
capillo incesntf she walked along with floating hair; cajnU iflMoMo^with 
his head wrapt up. 

2. When the subatantive used to express a conoomitant ciioom- 
stance or manner is not aooompanied dt an a^Jeotire, participle, or 
pronoun, the preposition eum mnst be used — as cum oara tdiquid/iioere, 
to do a thing with oare; ettm fide wponere^ to explain faithfUlj; but 
in most oases of this kind it is preferable to use an adverb instead of 
the ablatiye with cum. There are, however, some ablatives of substan- 
tives which are used alone in the sense of adverbs — as omnes ordme 
profedi sunt, all set out in order. ^ Ablatives of this Mnd are — raHone, 
oraine, via et ratione, more,juret injuria, damore, iilenUo, doh, vi. Some- 
times also the preposition per is used to denote the manner in which 
Anything is done — as per vim, by force; per iimulaUonem, onder the 
piretence. Compare above, § 290, note 2. 

B, When it is to be expressed that while Anything is done a thi^g 
is in the hands or possession of a person, it most, nnder all oir- 
oomstances, bo expressed by cum, to avoid ambiguity — as militee oaj^ 
Mwtt cum armiSf the soldiers were taken with their anus— that is. while 
in the possession of their arms. Cum, moreover, sometimes oenotes 
the result or consequence accompanying an action — as Verres vemi 
Lampaacum cum magna calamitate et prope pemide civitatis, Verres came 
to Lampsacus, and the consequence was a great calamity and almost 
the ruin of the state. 

§ 5^4. With verbs of Jbuying, sellinj^, estimating, and tlxe 
like, the price or value, if stated by a distinct sum or amount, 
is expressed bv the ablative — as emere aliquid denario, to pur- 
chase a thing for a denarius; oratianem vendidit f>iginH talmtis, 
he sold a speech for twenty talents ; vitam auro vendlere, to 
sell one's lite for gold ; fnctoria Poenis multo Mnguine stetU^ 
the victory cost the Punians much blood ; tritici modku enU 
temis sestertiiSf the bushel of wheat cost tnree sesterces. 



Note. Respecting the manner in which the price or value is er^^ 

>vhen stated in a general way, see above, § 283. The verbs mutare and 
eommutare are generally construed like the verbs of selling and buying 
^o-etMjidem et reUgionem pecunia mutare, to sell one^s fklth and reKgion fox 
money; but sometimes the construction is reversed, th« thing which 
we receive being put in the accusative, and the one we give in the 
ablative — as vaUe Sabina permuto diviHas, I give the Sabine vaUev in 
exchange for riches. Sometimes the preposition cum is added to 
the ablative — as mortem cum vita oomimMJUiire, to exohange life lor dmth. 

§ 205. The ablative is used with a variety of verba both 
transitive and intransitive, to denote that m which, or in 
regard to which, the action or condition implied in the verb 
manifests itsell Verbs of this Icind are those denoting 
plenty, abundance, filling, conferring on, or providing wi^h — 
as affluere dimtiis^ to abound in wealth; manare cruort. to 
drip with bloody Qermania rivis JlunUnibusque alfundat, Oer- 
aaDj" abounds m streams and rivers ; qficere aliquem Aonoiv, 
to confer honour on a person^ inente e«im\a ff aa di Ktu s eit, ke 
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is faidowed with an extraordinary mind. Verbs of this kind 
are — tdmndo^ redundo, ughiOy seateo, compieo, expUo, impieOy 
refgrd»j cumulo^ sUpOf nutrua^ aJScio, imbuOy cofupergo^ dignoTf 
and many others. 

Note 1. In some oases the ablative with these verbs may be regarded 
as im ablative of the instnuneiit. There are some verbs which are 
-Qs^ in this way ooiy in a partionlar meaning — as pMl sanguine, 
lofidibua^ it rains sUnms, UoocL The verbs inqiieo and eomfie» «fe 
Bemetimes, eq>eciaUy in poetry, oonstmed with the genitive instead 
of the ablative— aa dOam dencoiorum implere, to fill the vesael with 
denaiii; hostes/ormidims implere, to fill the enemies with fear. 

2. ISome verbs of this kind admit of a twofold eonstmotion; either 
the one stated in the general role, or instead of the ablative they take 
the accusative, patting that which before was their object (accusa- 
tive) in the dative — as donate aliquem libro (to present a person with a 
boou, or donate Ubrum cUicui (to sive a book to some one). Yerbe ef 
this Und are— ^ono, eireumdo {mem muris or urbi mwroe), adepergo 
(aliquem ignomkua or aUeui ignomhdam), inuro, mieceo (also mieeeo 
aUqmd cum aUqua re), admieoeo, and some other compounds with in and 
oi. The verb indao (I put on) is construed in the same manner — as 
induo puerum t^ste ana induo puero vestem, and in the passive also it 
may be indmor vestem and induor veste ^compare § 259, 1), while the 
other vert>s cannot retain the accusative in the passive — as vH>s drcum- 
data muris, or urbs cui murtu drcumdaiur, 

§ 296. Verbs, both transitive and intransitive, which denote 
want or depriving, are accompanied by an illative of the 
thing oi which any one is in want or is de]Nrived. Such verbs 
are — careOf egeoy iruUgeOy vofo; orhd, privo, apolio^ fraudo, 
iMtdo; e.g., oorere consuetudme iimioarum, to be witlM>ut ^ 
intercoorse of friexids ; egere auaiiUo, to be in want of asaist- 
aace ; wuMre culpa, to be free from guilt ; hostea armis spoUare^ 
to atrip the enemy of their arms ; nudare turrem defenioribusy 
to dqurive the tower of its de&nders ; 4mctoritate crbari, to 
be deprived of influmce. 

Note 1. The verb ^eo, and especislly the compound indigeo, is often 
construed with the genitive instead of the ablative — as custodis eges, 
thou art in want of a guardian; indiget oekrUaHs, it requires quickness. 

2. The verbs ineideo (I envy) and interdieo (I forbid), which take 
their personal otiiect in the dative, are generally followed by the 
ablative of the thing— as Ubi hoc re invideo, I envy you this thing; 
£maU aqua et igtd tnte^Hmit, he fbrbade the exile (the use of) water and 
Ibe; but sometimes, though more rarely, the tlmig is expressed l^ the 
aoonsative, laudem Hbi imndeo, interdidtfeminis uaum purpurae. Invideo 
Is also oomrtmed witii the dative of the thing and tne genitive of the 
person— as Oeeronis laudi inviddiat, he envied the praise of Cicero. 
Abdioo (I abdicate), lastiy, has likewise two modes of constmctioD; 
either, e.g., me magtstratu abdico, or abdico magistratum. 

§ 297. The ablative is joined with verbs <^€ ^^\»xcaxi^^^&ftr- 
nouncing; freeing, delivermg, and excVadxa^ — wqlOdl^a ebsiVM^* 
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desisto, solvOj exsolvOy levo^ exonero, arceo, prohibeo^ ewelvdo) 
e.g., absiineo maledictis, I abstain from csdumny : lewivi ami" 
cum onere, I have released my friend from his buraen ; Itberare 
hominem catenis, to free a man from chains ; prohibit agrum 
populationibtLSy ne })reyented the field from being ravaged. 
The verbs of abstaining", preventing, and excluding, however, 
often take the preposition a or a6-— as abstinere a vitiis, to 
abstain from vices; milites a pugna prohibuit, he kept his 
soldiers from fighting; and the preposition must always be 
used when the ablative is the name of a person — as arcere 
hostes a civibusy to keep the enemy away from the citizens ; 
tu me prohibuisti a praedonibus, you have protected me from 
robbers. 

Note 1. The verbs levo, eoeoneroj and extclvoj never take the preposi- 
tion a Gt ah, and lihero but rarely; in a few instances libero is joined with 
e» — as liberare ex inoommodis. Interdudo has a threefold oonstnietion — 
ctUcui aliquam rem, aliqttem aliqua re, and cUiquem ab dUqua re, 

2. Poets and some late writers join absterreo, deterreo, aecemo, and 
9qparo, as well as some verbs compounded with dis (as ditto, dUtinguo)^ 
with the ablative alone; but it is preferable to use the preposition a. 
There are, moreover, instances in which poets join verbs of abstaining, 
freeing, &c. with the genitive — as (ibstinere irarum, to abstain from 
anger or passions; desine querelarum, cease your complaints; 8olutti8 
operum, freed from work. 

§ 298. Verbs denoting a forcible removal of some one from 
a place may be construed with the ablative alone, to denote 
such place, but it is more common to use the prepositions ab. 
ex J or de — as movere or pellere aliquem loco, to remove or expel 
a person from a place ; kostes depellere loco, urbe, to drive the 
enemy from a post, from the city ; deturbare alimiem muHSy 
to hurl a person from the walls; spe dejectua, driven from 
hope (that is, deprived of hope). In like manner the abla- 
tive alone is sometimes used with the verbs cedo, excedo, and 
decedo^tia vita, de or e vita cedere; decedere Italia or ea^ 
Italia, 

Note 1. The verbs exeo, egredior, ^icio, are rarely used with the abla- 
tive alone, except when a name of a town is the place from which the 
removal takes place. See below, § 307, 3. 

2. Verbs denoting ' to include,* ' comprehend,* ' keep,* and 'receive.' 
are sometimes followed by the ablative of the place or space in whicn 
anything is included, comprehended, &c. — as aliquem caroere (also m 
caroerem and tn caroere) inctudere; recipere aliquem tecto (in domo and m 
domum); ienere te caatria and in caatria. The verb conato (I consist of) 
is generally followed by ex, but sometimes also by in with the ablative, 
or by the ablative alone. 

§ 299. The verbs gaudeo, laetor, glorior, delector, doleo, maereo, 
Jido, and con/ido, are followed by the abl&Uve to denote the 
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thing at which you rejoice or ^eve, and in which you trust 
— as gaudeo tua felicitatey I rejoice at your happiness ; doieo 
patris morte, I grieve at the death of my father ; confido natura 
loci, I trust in the nature of the locality. The ablative in 
these cases is in reality the ablative of the moving cause. 
Compare § 291. 

Note, The Terbs Jido and confido are also constnied with the dative, 
and diffido nearly always. Doleo occurs also with the accusatiye — as 
casum meum Uli dolueruntj they grieved over my JblL Glorior also 
takes the preposition de or in. iwiior (I lean upon) is followed either 
by the ablative alone, or the ablative with in. 

§ 300. The verbs utor, abutor, fruor, perfruor, fungor, <fo- 
fungor, perfungor, potior, vescor, have their object in the abla^ 
tive — as came utuntur, they use meat ; fruor suavi otio, I 
enjoy delightful ease ; functus est munere praetoris, he has 
held the office of praetor ; hostes urbe potiti sunt, the enemy 
took possession or the city ; patre optimo usus est, he had a 
most excellent father. 

Noie. Most of these verbs are in reality passives, used in a reflective 
sense — ^as utor, I am of use to myself, I benefit myself; fruor, I benefit 
myself ; vescory I feed myself— -so that the ablatives they govern are 
instromental ablatives. In the earl^ poets, however, and in some prose 
writers, they are sometimesjoined with the accusative asreal transitives, 
and their gerundive is very often used like that of transitive verbs — as t» 
munere /wigendOf in performing the duties of the office ; dare alicui vesiem 
ut4ndam,to give to a person clothing to use it. Potior ib construed also 
with the genitive, especially in the expression rerum potiri, to occupy the 
highest power in the state, where the ablative is never used. Pcttcor 
(I feed or graze) is joined both with the ablative and the accusative. 

§ 301. The expression opus est (there is need, it is necessary) 
is either treatea as an impersonal verb, and then takes the 
thing of which there is need in the ablative, or opus is treated 
as an indeclinable adjective, and then the thing which is 
needed is expressed by the nominative — as praesidio opus est, 
there is need of a garrison; quid opus est verbis? why are 
words needed ? and dujff et auctor opus est, a leader and adviser 
are needed ; exempla nobis opus sunt, we need examples. The 
person to whom anything is needful is expressed in each case 
oy the dative. 

Note 1. The expression usus est (there is need) is occasionally con- 
strued in the same manner as opus est — as viginti usus est minis, twenty 
minae are wanted. When the thing needed is expressed by a verb, 
opus est is followed by the infinitive^as id te scire opus est, you must 
Imow this; mpus est epistolam scrAere, it is necessary to write the letter. 
Sometimes, nowever, we find the ablative of a neuter participle ot c^^ 
participle joined to a substantive — as maturoto opus est^\\>\%Tk&.^^^^«x^ 
to hasten; opusfuit Hirtio oonvento, it vraa neoessax^ ^ xGk&^\>^\s?Cy»&<. 
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2. ThA yeibs aatueaeo and ammfoeio are likewise oamtnied witli iha 
ablative of the thiniL and more rarely with the dative— as oatnuim loban^ 
iusuetut militiae. Sto (I stand by, or peraevere in) is generaOy eoor 
fltmed with the ablative alone, but sometimes also in is added — •• 
stare in prominis, condieumibus, tuo judido, F^ ajid/acio are Joined with 
the ablative, to denote that something is to be miMLe or beoome otit of 
something — as quid fades hoc homine? what will you make of this man? 
quidfet nave? what is to become of the ship ? But in the same sense 
Jheio and Jio are also oonstmed with the dative — as quid Jaoiet hae 
hominil or with de—tm quid fid de miUiiimsi what ia to be done with 
the soldiers ? 

§ 302. The adjectives conveying the same ideas as the verba 
enumerated in ^§ 295, 296, and 297 — ^that is, those denoting 
plentv, abundance, want of and freedom m>m, govern the 
ablative. Such adjectives tLTe—praedittUf onustus, plenum, 
fertilis, dives; inaniSf orbus, vacuus, Hbeff immunise purusy 
dUenus ; also dignus, indignus, contentus, anwius, laetus, 
moestuSf superbus.fretugy and others of a similar meaning — as 
imustus praeda, laden with booty ; dives agris, rich in landed 
possessions ; dignus laude, worthy of praise ; orims rebus omni^ 
bus, deprived of all things; animus cura liber, a mind free 
from care; naiura parvo cultu contenta est, nature is latiafied 
with little care ; fretus ffirtute sua, trusting to his virtue. 

Note 1. The adjectives plenuSf fertiUe, dives, and inams, are also con- 
strued with the genitive, and plenus even more commonly than with 
the ablative — as ucUUa pletta bonorum dmum. The participles rdeiinu 
and GompLeba likewise are often joined with the genitive when that of 
wMch anything is full are human beings — as catosr plenus seeleraiormm, 
urbs referla mercatorum. The other aogeotives of this kind occur with 
the (genitive only in poetry — as liber curarvm, &ee fiom cares ; purm 
scderiSf vacuus operum. Like dignus is construed dignor (I think 
worthy). Re^>eoting the construction of digtuu and tMgmu, when 
that of which a person is worthy or unworthy is expressed by a verih, 
flee § S60, 2. 

2. Liber is always followed by a or a5 when persons are mentioned— 
as heus liber ab arbitriSf a place free from witnesses.. Alieaus in a tew 
instances is joined with the genitive ; in the sense of * miftEVonrable,' 
with the dative; and in that of * disinclined to,* with a and the ablative 
— as locus eatercUui alienuSf a place unfavourable to the anny ; aHmms a 
liUeris, not inclined to literary pursuits. 

3. The word made is used, either alone or in coiguootion with an 
imperative of sum (este, esto), with the ablative of the tl^ for wldch 
we congratulate a person — as macte virtute, or made virtate esto, I eon- 

fntulate you on account of your valour ; juberem te made virtsde esM^ 
would congratulate you for your valour. Made is commonly oon- 
Mdered as the vocative of madus — ^that is, magie audut; but thia is a 
doubtful etymology. 

4. Oot^undus (joined to or with) is often followed by the ablatife 
alone, instead of the ablative with cum; but when it is joined wUh 
the dAtive, it generally signifies ' bordering upon'— 4ui talis nnmlmtict 

coti^unaia ek vamiaH, iuoh a pieteaoe u Ywt£(Km%iaiv^«LNwiiLV|. 
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§ 303. Tlie participles denoting birth or origin ^natui, ortus, 
4fenUu9f »atuSj editus) are joined with the ablatnre d«ioting 
the paiNsnts oi whom, or the station in whidi, a person is bom 
— as nobiU patre wUuSy bora of a noble father ; kumUi genere 
natusy born of a humble family ; equestri loco ortus, born in 
the station of an eques. 

Note, When a penon^s real parents are mentioned, the preposition 
«* or 4e is sometimes nsed ; e.g., e« yhrtre et aorore nati aunt Bat 
when xemoter aneeston are spoken of^ the preposition ab is eonnnonty 
employed— as Be^foe orti suait a Cfemumis; Otto Uticemk a Cmaono 
miuseraL 

§ 304. With comparatiyes the ablative denotes the amomit 
of difference existing between things compared — as Bomani 
dudbus wMibus plures erant quam 8atnn%, there were two 
thousand more Romans than Sabines ; uno digito plus habere^ 
to have one finger more ; Germani multo jplttres eranty the 
Germans were much more numerous ; mvUts partQms major, 
many times larger. In like manner the ali^tive with the 
adverbs anie and post denotes how much one thing is earlier 
or later than another — as tnbus annis ante, three years before 
or earlier; decern mmispost, ten years after or later. Compare 
§ 255, note 2. 

Note 1. in this mamier comparatires and words oontainhig the idea of 
a oompantive, saoh as aUter, and aecus (otherwise), are freqnently joined 
by the ablative of a neuter pronoun or adjective which denotes how 
much more or less — as mnUo mats, reij differently; quo sapiemtiory 00 
beaUoTy the wiser, the happier; muiko nu^, much (by much) greater; 
ianto^^teiliuSf so much more easy ; quanto moffit, how much more. Some- 
times adverbs are used instead of such ablatives — as longe (diter, longe 
nrnjoTf far otherwise, far greater; and in poetry and late prose writers, 
it is very common to use the accusative of the neater instead of the 
ablative — as multum u^tusundior, aUouantum inferior. The ablative 'omdto 
IS used in the same manner witn superlatives — as mnJlHo (or lomgi) 
audaci8simu8y by far the most daring. 

2. The same ablative of adjectives and pronoons is nsed with verbs 
oontaining the idea of a comparative, saoh as malo, praesto, mpero, ante- 
cello, and others— ^as muUo modo, I wish much rath^; muUo praekatf it 
is much better; tanto aaUoodUif he excels so much. These verbs, with 
the exception of malo, are also found with the accusative neuter, as 
iantum and multum praestat. 

8. AbhinCf which is usuaHj construed with the accusative, is found 
also with the ablative — as trtbue (dihinc amnis, three years ago, or before 
this time. It must be remenR)ered that when amte and pok are nsed 
as prepositioni^ they govern the accusative — mate decern cmwoc, ten years 
ago, or before. See § 255, note 2. 

§305. The ablative is often used with comparativea tx^ 
express the person or thing surpaaaed. Vj astfAXiec^ ^^^^Ss^ 
•commonly expressed by quam — m fOwk matrt puViKrVw — ^^2&aft> 
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iSyJUia pukhrior quam mater — a daughter more beautiful than 
her mother ; major fait Scipione — uiat is, major fuit auam 
Scipio, he was g^reater than Scipio. This mode of speaJ 
however, can be used only when the things compared 
each other are either in the nominative or accusative. 

Noie 1. This ablative with a comparative seema to be a tort of in- 
•trumental ablative, denoting that one of the tliinga compared is set 
forth more prominently by oompariton with or by means of the other. 
In the best prose writers the ablative is used most commonly when the 
things compared are in the nominative, or in accusative, which is the 
subject of an infinitive, though it is also used in place of the accusative 
of the object — as vitat cauttus oUvum aanguine v^aerino, he shuns the 
olive more cautiously than the blood of a viper; hoc (ablative) mhU 
mihi aratiut fcusere poieriif you cannot do anything mate agreeable to 
me than this. The relative pronoun, when accompanied by a negative, 
is likewise used in the ablative after a comparative — as Fkidiae simu- 
lacra, quihus nihil per/ectim videmtts, the statues of Phidias, than which 
we see nothing more perfect — that is, which are the most perfect 
we see ; Punicum bellum, quo mUlum mqjus Romani ffasere, the Punic 
war, than which the Romans have not carried on a greater — that is, 
the greatest which the Romans have carried on. In such sentences 
the ablative is necessary, and quam cannot be used. 

2. The ablatives spe, ea]oeciaUone, opinione, jutio, tolito, aequo, and 
neoessario, are frequently jomed to a comparative to denote that a thing 
surpasses our hope, expectation, belief, &c.; e.g., Caetar ederius 
omnium opinione venit, Caesar came more quickly than any one had 
believed ; amnis soUto cUatior, a river more rapid than nsufu ; Utrdior 
neoessario, slower than necessary. 

3. It occurs very rarely that the ablative after a comparative is used 
instead of any other case than the nominative and accusative— aa in 
Horace : Pane egeo, iam meUitit potiore plaoenHt for quam meUitit plor 
centis. Poets use this ablative also after aUus — as ne putet aUum ec^nente 
bonoque beatum, for quam sapientem bonumque, 

4. When the size or measure is indicated by a substantive or nume- 
ral, the quam may be omitted after the comparatives plus, amvUus, and 
minus, without the nominative or accusative being changea into the 
ablative, though the ablative also may be used — as plus quam trecenti 
milUes, plus trecenti milites, and plus irecentis militilnu. It must ftxrther 
be observed, that when amplius, plus, or minus, joined with a plural, 
either with or without quam, is tne subject of a clause, the verb is 
always in the plural — as amplius quam sea menses sunt and an^us sem 
menses sunt, 

§ 306. The ablative of a substantive joined by an adjective, 
participle, or pronoun, is frequently used, both with and 
without the verb sum, to describe the nature or quality of 
anything — as Agesilaus fuit corpore eonguo, Agesilaus was a 
man of a small body ; Herodotus magna est eloquentia, Hero- 
dotus possesses great eloquence; orator summo ingeniOf an 
orator of the highest genius ; Jlumen diffidli transitu, a river 
diMcult to crosB, Respeclmg the g«ia\>VT^\)A«dL*vEL «. %\m\\»x 
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way, see § 276. It must be observed that neither the g^i- 
tive nor the ablative of quality can be used, unless the sub- 
stantive is accompanied by an adjective, participle, or })ronoun; 
' a man of geniils,' therefore, cannot be rendered either by 
^^07720 ingenii nor by Jumio ingenio, but must be changed into 
homo ingeniosus. Compare § 276, note 3. 

Note, When the size or outward form of a thing is to be described, 
the place of the adjective may be supplied by a genitive — as dcmi 
f&rrei digiii magniiudine, iron nails of the thickness of a finger, where 
di^ qualifies the word magtuiudine, just as the adjective exitnia 
might do. 

§ 307. The relations of place where? and whence? are gene- 
rally expressed in Latin by the prepositions iriy abj ex, or de; 
but there are many cases in which these relations are expressed 
by the mere ablative without any preposition. 

1. Place where? is generally expressed by the ablative alone in 
the case of the word locus ^ when accompanied by an adjective 
or pronoun : dextrd (on the riffht-hand side), laevd (on the 
left-hand side), terra marique (by land and by sea), ana some- 
times medio (in the midst or middle), and numero (in the 
place of); e.g., hoc loco, in this place; iUo loco, in that 
place; aequo loco, in a lavourable place; opportunis locis, 
m opportune places; medio aedium, in the centre of the 
house. 

Note 1. When locus is used in a figurative sense, it scarcely ever 
takes the preposition in — as meliore locOf in a better condition ; secundo 
loco, in the second rank ; parentis loco aUquem habere, to consider a 
person as one's parent; but in this case in is sometimes added — as in 
parentis, or in fiUi loco aliquem habere. When loci/^ signifies ' the right' 
or* proper place,' it almost always takes in when it is not accompanied 
by an adjective — ^as desipere in loco, to be foolish in its proper place ; 
but when an adjective is added, the in may be omitted — as suo toco, in 
his own (proper) place. In referring to a book, we may say both in 
Wiro and ubro, witn this difference, that lihro refers to the whole, and 
in Ubro only to a part of the book. 

2. Poets use the ablative of words to denote place where ? with 
great freedom, provided always that it does not create obscurity or 
ambiguity — as (ucis opads, in shady groves; vestibtUo, in the vestibule; 
sUvisque agrisque, both in forests and fields. 

2. The ablative of place where ? is very frequently used with- 
out a preposition when a substantive denoting place is accom- 
panied by the adjective totua or omnis, and when the mean- 
mg is ' throughout a place ' — as totd Italia, in all Italy or 
throughout Italy; tota urhe, throughout the city; tota Asta^ 
in all Asia ; toto mart, throughout the extent of the sea ; 
omni Oallia, throughout all Gaul. The preposition in, how- 
ever, may be added when the idea of ' througho^iV v^Ti'^N^Xft 
be emphatically stated— as in tota Sicilia, \a ^"^Vs^^ « 
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3. Place whenee ? is expressed by the ablative alone m the 
case of names of towns and himII islands — as Boma prefim 
cud, to set out from Rome ; ditcedere Athenifj to go awi^ 
from Athens ; Delo Rhodum namgan, to sail from Deloi to 
Bhodes. In the same manner are used domo, from home ; 
rure, from the country; and sometimes hwnOj from the 
gioimd. 

Note 1. The preposition ab It used in these eases when the raoTemeBt 
is to be desenbea as proceeding ovhr from the nd^ifalxmifaood of a 
town, or in the direction from it — as Caeiar a Oeraoma diteessity Caeaar 
departed from the neighbourhood of G^ergovia. When the name of a 
town is preceded by the noon urhe or opjpidum,^ pgepoiition most be 
naed — as ab urbe Roma, ex oppido GergoKta, When ufh» or oppidum 
follows after the name of the town, the preposition is pat before «riii 
or oppidum — as Tutculo, ex dainuimc oppido, from Toseolam, a yery 
celebrated town. 

2. Poets make Terj free use of the ablative akne to denote place 
whence — as labi e^Mo^te glide from a horse; ifesoeMfefv oosfe, to descend 
from heaven. 

3. The ablative to denote place whence occurs not only with verbs 
expressing motion, but also with substantives derived from them— as 
qu% NojrwM rediius! what a return firom Narbo! A person's native 
place is sometimes added in the ablative to his name— as Cn, Magitu 
Cfremondf Cn. Magius of Cremona ; but it is more common to form an 
adjective from the name of the place — as Ol MagmM Onmummms; 
MilHades Athemensis. When the name of his tribe is added to the 
name of a Roman, it is always in the ablative — as Ser. Su^ridma LemomiA, 
Ser. Sulpicius of the Lemonian tribe. 

4. The ablative alone is also used to express the line sIods or bj 
which anything is done — as mrofectua ett viOL Latiud^ he travelled aloqg 
the Latin road ; recta Unea jertur, it is caxried idonff in a stnught Unej 
Pado/rumentum subvdiere, to convey provisions by we river Po. 

§ 308. The ablative of words denoting* time is used to express 
the time when, at which, or within which anything happens 
— as tertio anno bettum confecit, in the third year he concluded 
the war; hoc die, on this day; hord oetavdj at the eighth 
hour; etulem node, in the same night; eodem die, on the same 
day; initio aestatiSy in the beginning of summer; iSoeestit 
jBomam muUii anni» non venit, noscius did not come to Rome 
for many (within the space of many) years ; his viginH annis^ 
within these (the last) twenty ^ears. So also kieme^ in 
winter; aestate, in summer; vere^ in the spring; nodey at or 
by night ; luce, by daylight, or in daytime. 

Note 1. In some ezpvessions the pieposition m is added to ezpsess 
the time when anythmg is done, as, for example, when anything is 
stated which happens at all times— as in omm aeiate, in aU ages; in 
OflMt ttetemUatBf in all eternity; in ommpunoto temportM, at every pohit of 
time. In tempore, or simply teny^ore. signifies ' at the right * or ' proper 
IJrae,' which may also be eiqxressed oy ad tempos. In gravissinue tenh 
ponbut, in the iBost serioiis e&reomstanoei. 
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2. Some sabitantives not denoting time are used in the ablativa 
without a prepoeition to indicate the time at wliich anything occuzred. 
Such vrotaa are, partioulariy, adventUf on the arrival ; diaceMu^ at the 
departore — as adveniu Caeaaria in (talHam; dhcemu consults. In like 
mamier are used eondUiSf at or during the comitia; lucUs, at <Mr during 
the games ; pace, in time of peaee {oeBo, in time of war ^wher^M m 
bsUo means * in the war' or ' in war *); bsUo Funieo prima, m the time 
of ike first Punic war. In stating any of the stages of human life the 
preposition in is used — as in pueritia; but when an adjective is added* 
the in may be omitted — as primdf or eatremd pueritUL * At the begin- 
ning ^ may be expressed by inOio, prineipio, or in initio, in prindpio. 

S. The time within which anything is dcme is sometimes ezpsessed 
by the abU^ve with in, especially when it is to be stated how often • 
thing is d<me, at how much within a certain time — as bis in die, twice 
every day; Ur in anno, thriee every year; LuciUus in hora saepe dueentot 
ftersus didabat, LaeiUos oftcB recdted two hundred vases within an 
hour. Bat we also find the ablative alone in sueh oases — as septies die, 
seven times a day. In is farther sometimes added to express the 
time within which anything ha^qp^Ds, in cases when the calculation is 
made from a oertam pokit — as in diebus prwnmis decern, within the next 
ten days (reckoning firom the present moment), though the ablative 
alone is equally good — as his annis quadringentis, within these four 
hundred years — that is, less than four hundred years from the present 
time; 

4. Instead of the adverbs ante and pott with the ablative, we may, 
without altering the sense, use them as prepositioBS vrith the accusa- 
tive — as tribus didms post and post ires dies, Mbus ante diebus and ants 
tres dies ; the same meaning is siso expressed by tertio die post, and 
post iertium diem. Compare § 2S5, note ^ 

§ 309. It was remarked above (§ 308, note 2) that substan- 
tives not denoting time may be used in tiie aUative to 
express the time at which, or the circumstances nnder which, 
anything ham)ens. To this we may here add, that any 
sabstantive (or personal pronoun) accompanied by an adjec- 
tive, participle, or another substantive standing in apposition, 
may be put in the ablative to describe the tune or circum- 
stances under which anything happens. This ablative, usually 
called the ablative absolute, may always be resolved into a 
distinct clause, and may therefore be defined as a clause 
nut in the ablative to express time and circumstances ; e. g., 
hoc factum est rege vivo, this was done while the king was 
alive; Tuze res gestae sunt rege dttce, these^ things were done 
under the guidance of the king; vrbem cepit me adjutore 
or adjuvante, he took the city with my assistance, or I 
assisting him; Pythagoras Targjuinio re^nante in Italiami 
vemt, Pythagoras came to Italy m the reign of Tarquinius; 
Cicerone et AnUmio consuUbus comwatio CatUinae^ erupity 
in the consulship o£ Cicero and Antony the conspiracy cf 
Catiline hroke out; regtbus expulsis 4xmsule& ettwx wtK^ 
smU, aflter the ezimlaioii of tiie )as^S^ coIffici^& \«eaL \f^ ^^ok^ 
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elected ; hoc factum est me ignaro, this was done without my 
knowledge ; Leje Cassia lata est Scipione attctore, the Cassiaa 
Law was passed on the advice of Scipio ; quo auctore idfecUHf 
hj whose advice did you do this ? moribus simiUimis figura 
saepe dissimilis est, the appearance (of men) is often unlike^ 
their manners being perfectly like; haecjleri solent te non 
invito, these things usually nappen not against your will ; 
quid hoc populo obtineri potest ? what can be gained with this 
people ? — that is, so long as this people is what it is. 

Note 1. Such an ablative absolute may either qualify a partioolar 
word (usually the predicate) or an entire clause. In English we some- 
times use the nominative as an absolute case, but not so frequently as 
in Latin; e.^., * the work being done, the boy went to play,* where the 
clause ' the work being done^ is the nominative absolute answering 
to the Latin ablative opere perfecto. More of this ablative see in 
§ 406. 

2. There are some cases in which such an ablative absolute consists 
of a single word — as aereno (namely, coefo), the sky bcdng bright; austro, 
during a south wind. 

§ 810. The following prepositions always govern the abla- 
tive : — a, ab (abs), absque, clam, coram, palam, cum, de, ea or e, 
prae, pro, sine, tenus. In andf sub govern the ablative when 
they denote place where ? Subter may be joined with either 
the accusative or the ablative, and super takes the ablatiye in 
the sense of ' about ' or ' concerning.' Compare § 104, 2 and 8. 

Note, The verbs pono, loco, coUooo, atatuo, constituOf and amifida, 
although they express motion, are yet generally followed by in with 
the ablative. The compounds of pono — as impono, r^^Dono— however, 
are construed with in and the accusative, as well as with in and thus 
aUative. Compare § 255, 1. note 1. There are a few renmants of the 
ancient Latin. language in which in, though no motion is exjnessed, 
is yet joined with the accusative — as ease or habere in potestatem; «• 
cttstodtam haberi ; in carcerem aeservari. These irregularities can be 
explained only by supposing that two different ideas have coalesced 
into one : first, that of motion towards a place ; and secondly, the 
result of the first — ^namely, the being in the pUu;e. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

USB OF THE VOCATIVE CASE. 



§ 811. The yocative is used to address a person, and is 

inserted in clauses without afifecting their construction in anj 

way. The vocative, like the nominative, is a casus reeiuif 

not being governed by any other word. A yocative. howeyer, 

iaajr consist of a word wnich, wloiexi c^xxil^'fc^Vj Q'^«ci^«i»t. 
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cises its influence upon them as a word, but as a vocative it 
exercises none ; e. g., vos, o amid ! you, my friends 1 primd 
dicte mihi, summd dicende camendy Maecenas I Maecenas, praised 
by me in my first, and to be praised in my last poem ! 

Note, In poetry and early \mten the nominative is often used in- 
stead of the TocatiTe — as ahnae fUus McUael awes mihi, Memmius, 
adkibe ! vos, o Pompilitis sanguis I audi tu, populus Albanus ! Any word 
in apposition to a vocative should of course be in the vocative, but 
sometimes the apposition is in the nominative; sometimes, on the 
other hand, the vocative of a participle or adjective is used, though it 
stands in apposition to a nominative, as in Yi^, Aen. ii. 283, iz. 485. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF ADJECTIVES. 

312. An adjective is used in Latin not merely as a simple 
attribute and predicate, but frequently stands in apposition to 
a substantive or pronoun, and then expresses the condition in 
which a person or thing is during an action, where we gene- 
rally use adverbs or adverbial combinations of words — as muUi 
eosy quos vivos coluerunt, mortuos contumelia qffidunt, many 
treat persons after their death (mortuos) with contumelr, 
whom during their lifetime (vivos) they have honoured; 
natur&ipsd de immortalitate ammorum tacitd judicat, nature 
herself silently (tadta) expresses her opinion of the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

This is the case especially with adjectives denoting order 
(ordinal numerals) or succession — as Hispania postrema per- 
domita est, Spain was subdued last, or was the last country 
that was subdued ; Dubito, quid primum, quid medium, quid 
eastremum ponam, I doubt what I shall put first, what in the 
middle, and what last ; Sicilia omnium terrarum prima pro^ 
vinda facta est, Sicily was the first of all countries that was 
made a province. 

Note 1. In this manner are often used ^>'m«» solus, diversus, sublmiSf 
frequens, proceimus, medius — as nos iotos philosophiae tradimus, we give 
ourselves wholly up to philosophy; soU too contif^ sapientif this mip- 
pens to the wise alone, or only; avis suhlimis abiit, the bird flew away 
high in the air ; Roscius erai Romae /requenSf Roscius was firequently 
at Rome. Poets also use adjectives denoting relations of time and 
place in the same manner — as Aeneas matuHmis (that is, mane) se 
aaehat; vespertinus (that is, vespere) pete lectum; domesticus (that U^ 
dona) oHor, 

2. Proper names jn Latin cannot take any ot\i«t «i^«c^^«i^ ^Coa^ 
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ihote wlueh are naed to cBitiDgiiidi serenl posooi or ihiiig* froim 
•aotber — m Qda mqfor, A/ricamu wunor, Sapio Aaiatiem; and maA tm 
denote a person** natire coontry— aa Lhim Palaommif Ha$mibal Car*' 
fhaginleiuu. In. all other eaacs a common noon must be added to tha 
proper name a« an a ppo rti on, and then this appodtion maj take any 
adjeetiiw— aa Plato^ vtr to fi emtf the wise Pkto; Capma, mbi opmUmUt' 
amOf wealtl^F Ctfitk, Poeti^ bowefw do not aunys oaoiplj nWi 
fUa piaeticei 

(313. Adjectives (and pronoans) aie iteqaeatij- used as 
snmaatives to denote persons or things of a certain kind or 

class. 

(a). When persons of a certain class are to be indicated, the 
masculine plural of an adjective is used — as boni, the eood ; 
sapienteSf the wise ; omnes fortes^ all brave men. Some- 
times the word homines is added. The masculine singular 
is more rarelj used in this way, and only in cases where 
there can be no ambiguity — as sapiens omnia virtuti post- 
ponit, a wise man considers everything inferior to virtue ; 
est prudentis sustinere imoetum benevolentiae, it is the duty 
of a prudent man to chedb the fervour of his benevolenee; 
im fortes sunt, those men are brave. Compare § 283^ 4. 

Nots, Aa a^JeetWe thus need sabstsnthrelj is sometfanes aocont- 
panied by another a^jeotiYe whieh qnaliiles H— aa imipieits J b vhmat m f 
a fool fk¥oarad by foftnna; nobilis i a rfortwi^ aa vnedncatod n< ~ ' 



{b). When things oi a certain class or kind are to be desig- 
nated, the Latins use the neuter plural of an adjective^ 
though they may also use the substantive res in the same 
way as is done in English — as honoy good things or property ; 
malttj bad thing^s or evils; muUa memoramna (or mnUae 
res memorahiles), many memorable things; omnia pukhrOf 
all beautiful thiii^ ; haee vitanda sunt, these thmgs are to 
be shunned. The neuter singular of aa adjective is nied 
when aa individual thing is to be iiidicated---as henuTiSf a 
good thing; malum, an evil or a bad thing; and when m 
abstract idea is to be expressed — as wrwn^ the tmti^; 
justum, justice. Compare $ 282, note. 

Note 1. Caro must be taken in the use of such ad[)eotiTes to avoid 
ambignitr, since some oasM of the neater plural do not diflSet tai their 
endings from the masenline and ftmhune. For this reason a^^eetivea 
of the third declension are generally nsad aa sobstaBtiwa only ia the 
nominatlTe and aeonaatiTe, tnoogh there are a flsw instances in wMeh 
the otlier oases also are so nsed— as potior utiik mum honuH <mrm, 
greater eare for that which is nseftd than lor that which is Tirtnooa 

2. Neuter adjeotires used snbstantirely are sometimes joined with 
prepositions, and thereby aoqnire the force of adrerbs— as de inkgr\ 
anew, afresh; in integrum^ to the fall possession of a thinff; in integro^ 
fai the ftiil poai e is i on of a thing; ds or e» improvisOf mubreseen; «« 
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faaUj 6Mily ; w aghimiif aboadaotlj. Bat saoh ezpresfliona ooear 
only in particular phrases. 

(c). Some adjectives have so completely acquired the meaning 
of substantivesy that they are almost invariably used as 
such — as amicu9, a male friend; arnica, a female friend; 
inimieuSf inimiea, a male and female enemy ; adversarhUf 
an opponent; hidierum, a play on the stage; simile, a 
simile ; and so also hanum and malum. Some adjectives 
are used as substantives with an ellipsis of some substan- 
tive which determines the gender — as patria {viz. term, 
urhs or cimtas), native countiy or city ; fera (viz. hestia)^ 
a wild beast I eani (viz. eapiUi), gray hair; dextra (viz. 
manus), the n^ht hand ; hVbema (viz. castra), winter quar* 
ters;. stativa (viz. castra), a stationary camp; praeteata'^ 

iviz. toga), the toga praetexta. So also frigiaanh, calidam 
viz. aquam), primae, tecuntUte, tertkie (viz. partes). 

Note 1. Sometimes, though mostly in poetry, a substantive is treated 
as an adjectiTe or participle, and is accordingly accompanied by aip 
adverb instead of an acfjectiye — as p&pulus late rex (that is, regnans), &> 
people m&ig Ikr and wide; madme targitor duxy a commander by no 
means libenuL 

2. Poets frequently use the neuter of an adjective in the sense of an 
adverb— as p^iidum rtdere^ to smile perfidiously; €uxrba tuens, looking 
fiercely; furfridwii Icutari^ to rejoice riotously, and many othera. Ckmh 
pare § 219, note. 

§ 314. The comparative of both adjectives and adverbs is 
freauently used to denote a hieher degree than usual^ or than 
it snouldoe, where we generaUy employ the word 'rather'-* 
as senectus est naturd loquacior, old age is naturally rather 
loquacious ; liberies vivebat, he lived too freely ; which, how- 
ever, may also be expressed by nimis lihere^ Compare § 89, 
note.. 

NoU 1. Hit is to be expressed that a tfaiitt possesses amiaHty in too 
great a proportion li>r something dse^ the btter is introaaoed bv|nv 
— as proeHum atrociua quam pro ntunsro pugnantium, a battle more noroe 
than could have been expected from the number of the oombataatSL 
' Too great fbr a thing' is always expressed by thb comparative fbltowed 
by an aMatlve— as ampHores humano /iutigio AonorM— 4hat is, honorm 
hmwmm fadiwum eatetdtMtas. When tli» Englidi ^too great' isMk 
lowed by an infinitive with ' ix^ the Latins use 91MM qiU with the 
subjunctive after it— as major est quam cut nocere possis, he is top great 
for you to hurt him. 

8. Sometfanee the eonparatives magtf or poHut are <nnitted befttts 
ouam, so that mtam has no ooranarative to refer to (as in Salhi8t| 
tkxHl. 8.); or pmns fa magis is added pleonastioaHy to a comparative; 
or lastly, a positive is joined with a comparative^--as quanta inopina 
(for maaie mojtnna), tofUo majora ; but these are anomalies which should 
not be imitated. 
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§ 315. The superiatrre often does not indicite absohitdT the 
hi^iest deme m % quality, bat only a Tery higli d^ree-^-tliit 
is, the highest degree lehUiTelT, <»' in compaziafm with acHney 
bat not with all. In thia case we mar render the Latin 8a|ier- 
ktire in Rngliah either by < yery ' with the poaitiyey or widi 
the positiye alone — as SmUil, ^'ett vir/ortutnmms H eitfia- 
9imuM, Solla, who is a yery biaye and illostrioaa man ; ofUme 
vaieoy I am yery well ; et tm qmidem miki aariuiatms^ ted mmU9 
eris car'wr, H bonu proeeeptis kutabtrty yoa are indeed yeiy 
dear to me, bat yoa will be still dearer if joa will take a 
pleasure in good precepts. TVhether a soperiatiye has ita real 
meaning, or the one nere pointed oat, can always be seat 
from the context. Compare § 89, note. 

Nole 1. Soeh a raperlatire is only an exaggerated isode of speaking^ 
which is more natonl to aoathem nadom thm tons, and is eqwcially 
used in comi^imentarj uddrcssga, apfdyii^ to the pai o ni spoken to 
or to persons spoken of, when the speaker wishes either to compli- 
ment them or the rererse. 

2. The meaning of asoperlative may be strengthened by the adTerfas 
quam. lomge^ nuUto, by omnium or wua ommimm — as qmam dUigemtitmmB^ 
as diligently as possible; longe or muUo diUff entim m us , by ht the most 
diligent ; unu$ diliaetUissimuSf or unut ammum dUiotmtianmmtf the one 
most diligent of aJL A superlative is often joined with the prononn 
<iui$quef which gires to it a general meaning answering to the soffix 
cunque in certam prononns — as optimus quisque^ the bat whoever he 
may be, or all good persons. 

^ 816. It is a peculiarity of the Latin language, that a con- 
siderable number of superlatives which denote order, saccea- 
sion, time, and place, are often joined to a substantive, uthough 
in reality they qualify only a part of the thing expressed by 
the substantive. Such superlatives are primus^ poftremuSf 
ultimus, navissimugf summus, infimuSy imus, tn/tmif#, extre* 
mu8, andmedius; e. e., primo vere — that is, prima parte wrU, 
at the beginning of spring; in summo morUe — that is, tii 
mmmajmrte montis, on the top of a mountain ; estremo anno 
— that 18, extrema parte anniy at the end of the year ; tit media 
urbe, in the centre of the city ; per medium mare, tlurough the 
midst of the sea. In like manner are also used re/t^ua and 
cetera — as reliqua Oraeda, the remaining part of Greece; 
cetera multitudo, the other part of the multitude. 

Note. Mediui, which is in meaning equivalent to a saperlative, is for 
this reason sometimes Joined with a partitive genitive like other super- 
latives, as in Caesar : locum medium regionum earum deUgeranif they nad 
chosen a place in the centre of those districts. Otherwise, medina is 
tuually followed by the preposition itUer, 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF CLAUSES, AND THEIB RELATIONS TO ONE ANOTHER. 

§ 317. Eveiy clause is either an independent or leading 
clause, or it is merely subordinate or explanatory. The former 
simply states a fact by itself, in the form of an assertion or 
a question — as miles dormit, the soldier sleeps; fratremne 
viaisti? have you seen the brother? A suborainate sentence 
is usually of such a structure that it cannot stand by itself, 
and can be understood only when viewed in connection with 
another — as miles dormit, ut vires reficiat, the soldier sleeps, 
that he may restore his strength. Sometimes, however, an 
independent clause also remams unintelligible unless some 
subordinate clause be added — as miles fortior est quam ex- 
pectaveram^ the soldier is braver than I had anticipated, 
where miles fortior est is not complete without the accessory 
clause. Two clauses thus combined form a compound sen- 
tence, and always convey a distinct meaning. 

§ 318. Subordinate clauses are connected with the leading 
clause by conjunctions, relative pronouns, or by an interroga- 
tive particle — as te non laudo, quoniam mihi non obtemperastiy 
I do not praise you, because you did not obey me ; omnes qui 
adfuerunt hoc sciunt, all who were present Imow this ; ea^ me 
quaesivit^ unde haec scirem, he asked me whence I knew this. 
Often subordinate clauses are expressed in a peculiar way by 
the construction called the accusative with the infinitive — as 
scio eum esse bonum hominem, I know him to be a good 
man, or I know that he is a good man. 

Note. A gubordinate olanse serves either to qualify and explain the 
whole sentiment contained in the leading clause, or it belongs only 
to a particular word of the leading clause. Clauses introduced by a 
relative pronoun always contain an explanation of either a part or the 
whole of the leading clause. Other subordinate clauses stand to the 
leading one either in the relation of subject — as quod ad me venisti^ 
gratum mihi eat, it is agreeable to me that you have oome to me, where 
^uod ad me venisU forms the subject to the clause graium mihi est;— -or 
m the relation of object — as video te ecribere, I see that you are writing, 
where te scribere is the object of the verb video ; or they express certam 
circumstances, such as intention, result, or consequence, cause, time, 
and others, which are indicated by conjanctions. When, of two 
clauses, one begins with a conjunction denoting time, cause, conce»> 
sion, or a condition, this one is termed the protasis (antecedent), and 
the other the apodSsis (consequent) — as st ad me venissea (prot&sis), 
librum tibi dedissem (apoddsis). 
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§ 319. Two or more clauses may be joined together in such 
a manner by copulative or adversative conjunctions, that none 
of them is subordinate to another. Such clauses are termed 
co-ordinate. Co-ordinate clauses may be all leading or all 
accessory clauses of one and the same sentence — as haec res 
mihi valde placet, et pater earn vehementer prohaty this tlnng 
pleases me very much, and my father greatiy approves of it ; 
mihi haec res placetj sed pater earn improbat, I am plaasod wiUi 
this thing, but my father 4i8approTes of it; nequs cur tu hoo 
oansiHum tarn vehementer probes, neque cur pater tantspers 
improbet, inteUiga, I do not xmderstand either why ym so 
matiy approve of this plan, or why your ffttber so J&ach 
disapproves of it. 

Note. In Latin it oconn more frequently thsn iA.BBgBsh, 13»t «»> 
ordinate olanses are joined together withoot any ooi^JaiMtion at aU. 
This deserves to be eq)e(nally attended to when € u tttm or ^sero is 
omitted, a custom ivhi<m oannot always be imitated in English — as 
neminem oporiet esse tarn stvUe arrogantem, ui m se rationem et mentem 
putet ineste, in codo mundogue (autem) non pttteL 

§ 320. In clauses introduced by a relative pronoun, the 
substantive to which the pronoun refers is often djwwn into 
the relative clause, so that the demonstrative clause follows 
after the relative one — as quae cupiditates a natura prqficis' 
cuntur J facile eapkntur sine injuria — ^that is, eae cupidttates, 
quae a natura, &c. those desires which proceed from nature 
are easily satisfied without injury. 

Note, Poets adopt this mode of speaking even when the relative 
clause follows after the demonstrative— as tUi scripta quHnu eomoedia 
pritca viris est for HH viri quibus prisea oomoedia sor^pla esL fiffll man 
hrregular is the passage in Virgil : urbem quam datuo, vsstm ut, flor tir&t 
quam siatuo vettra est, 

§ 821. When a substantive is followed by another mbstan- 
tive which stands in apposition to it, and is explained by a 
relative clause, the apposition is almost ^variably drawn into 
the relative clause — as frumentum, quae sola aUmenta em t n- 
sperato fortuna dedit, ab ore rapitur, the com, the only food 
which fortune afforded unexpectedly, is torn away from the 
mouth ; Santones non longe a Tolosatiumfinibus absunt, quae 
oivitas est in provincia, the Santones are not far from the 
territory of Tolosa, a city which is in our province. 

Note, When a relative clause is added to a superlative, to state to 
what extent the superlative is to be undentooa, the snpexlati^ is 
usually drawn into the relative olaose — as misU de aervit amt, quern 
hciXniit fiddimmum — that is, mitit fideUnimum e eerois mis qusm Aabuit, 
he sent the most foithftil of his slaves he had. The same is done 
also with adjectives (in all d^;rees) belonging to a substantive— as em 

amu»s suit guos tmdtos habebai for e multit suis anUeit quot habebat, out 

of the many Mends he hod. 
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% 822. Beistive dansei do not always contain a mere «x- 
fklanatian, bat very often stand to the leading dause in a 
relation which is commonly expressed by conjunctions denot- 
ing intention, cause, joid the like. Such danses reijuire to be 
e xpres s ed in Latin hj the subjunctive mood^ respectmg whieh 
see Chapter U. 

§ 923. It is a practice of the Latin language to connect 
sentences as much as possible with one another, and to show 
in form also the concatenation of ideas whidi exists in the 
mind. One means of effecting this consists in the use of 
relative pronouns where the Eoglish and most other modem 
lan^ages use demonstrative pronouns, so that qui becomes 
equivalent toetis. This, however, can be done only in cases 
wnere the demonstrative pronoun is not intended to be em- 
phatic A sentence, e. g. often begins with qui quum, which 
is equivalent to et quum ig; quae quum^ equivalent to et quum 
ea, Li like manner, the Latins use the rdative adverbs 
qwvre^ quamdbrem^ guapropter^ guocircOf and others, where we 
must substitute demonstrative forms, as ' therefore,' 'for this 
reason,^ and the like ; e. g., Caesar equttatum onmem mittitm 
qui videantf quas in partes hostes iter f octant. Qui (these) 
cupidius novissimum agmen insecuti, aUeno loco cum eo proe^ 
Hum committunt. 

Note L A TelatiTe pronoun casmot be ^ined in Latin with an adver- 
ssthre (nd^ eudem, vero) or iitferential partide (igiiur^ idea, itaqus), exoq^ 
whea something is mentioned in opposition to a preeedung attribute-- 
aaestvir bomUf ted qui omnia ne^i^nter agat, he is a good man, bat one 
who does ererything cardessly. Bat if a compoond sentence b^jins 
with the relative pronoan, the oonjanction belong^g to the leaoung 
claase is introdaced in the relatiye one — as quae vero cupidiUUee a 
natura pmficiicuntwrj facile ewpleniur, 

2. A rehitive olaxxae may be qaalified by another subordinate chrase^ 
and in this case the former stands to the latter in the relation of a 
leading claase— as ignava animalia quae jaoent torpentque, si cibum its 
euggeras. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

THS MOODS m OENSSA.L. 



^ 4124. ItkB sentiment contained in a sentence is expressed 
dther in the form of a simple statement (indicative mood) — 
as pater me in Oraeciam misit; or in the form of a wish or 
command of the spei^er (imperative moody— aa eimf «r \fc ytw 
Oraeciam; or as a mere conception q£ ^liift issndL ^^g&)s«Bfi3^^ 
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mnncl) -RN in (Jraeciam prqfectus est, ut philotopkos audirei. 
In till* limt iHtiitence, the words ut jphHosofhos audiret do nol 
iitriin thn fnca that lie heard, but only his intention to hear. 
Thtvio ililFi'mit modus of stating^ anything are expressed in 
liAtiii hy thi« tlin^u moods — indicative, imperative, and sub- 
Jiiiirtivo. Suhurtiinate clauses are mostly expressed by the 
nuhjuitrtivr, but sometimes they have the verb in the infini- 
iivn im o/iifior fum justissimum esse hominemf I believe him 
to bft a most just maii->that is, that he is a most just man. 

.Vit/M. A mtlolplo U a vt>rb In the form of an a4$®^^*> whereby the 
ItRMlii'iitp tif a »uUmliiukto or expliuMtory clause is made to agree aa 
(^\\ Mt^(<*olUi» wUU the nubjei't or auy other part of the leading olanae 

a« mtUwt *{*'^ttr f*tt,Tmti*t^ ce\'id^ruHt, the soldiera fell whde they 
«rr«v hrtiwfy fljthth\^\ milit^s fi*r*iiirr j^mtmoHt^s timor repenie intatit^ 
fiWkv nutiJoiiW owrwuHo cho »^^l^ers while thev wen bcately fighting. 

^ :W\ roH^tiuato olauseis whether they be leading or sub- 
«^<\(\uati«. u»u«tlT hjiYc iho jtjuue mood, though the verbs may 
W \\\ \{\i!^wM \f\\$^\ but (hen^ aiv cases in which even co- 
«v^uuj|lt» M>»tt»n<.v$ an^ «.v{\vviv>^ in such a way that they 
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ff. 9^ im)w^im--is «9«m. u 4 ALU. u oovruituma.'. rlimaM. 
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beginning' with sty nisij eCiaimft, efsi, ind nve, when it is to be 
intimated that the supposition is reaUj troe, so that «t is eqni- 
Talent to quum (as or since), or that, ror the sake of argument^ 
we assume that the snppootion is tme, or, when negatirdj 
expressed, is not troe — as H nUul aRud feaarMMt^ mUis praeimii 
htientj if (or as) thej haTe done nothing else, diej are soffi- 
dentlj rewarded ; men pkme ett negOgatdOj si extimguit ant- 
flttf m, death must be altogether treated with indifference, if it 
anniiiflatfs the sool ; iaia veritasj etianui jveunda non ett, mUd 
tamem grmta est, that troth, alihoogh it is not agreeable to 
me^ is jet welcome to me ; hoc loco BbenHuime mtoty sice quid 
meeum ipse ytgUOj sice aUquid scribo mut iegOj I like this place 
best, whether I am engaged in meditation, or in writing or 
reading anything. 



Abfe. Li an eMea of the latter kmd the apeaker bhnadf doea not 
fntfimti* aaj opiniaa of lua own, aa to the tnith or filarhnod of the 
a ui nx witi n n, but only aaaamea ita tmth for the aake of ai g mu c n t; and 
the fint of the above aaitencca maj aeeoiding^j be eqimlent to, *I 
aamiif the fivt that they have done aothmg dae, and on thia aiqipo- 
aitkm tli^ ate anffidenU j levardedL* Rea pe c tii y the finther nae oi 
the indieati?e m hypothetieal rtanam, see § 333, note % and e^te- 
eial]7§346. 

§328. Certain tenses of the indicative are used in Latin where 
we should expect the sabjonctiTe, especially in the case of the 
Terbs ctpoftef, neeesse est, deheo^ amvenity possum^ licet j and in 
the expressions poTy fiu^ aefuum^ Justumj consaUanefumy saHs^ 
satius, melius^ aeq[uitu est. The imperfect indicative of these 
verbs and expressions is naed when we wish to state that 
at some past time something should or ought to have been 
done, but at the same time intimate that the time for doing it 
is not yet passed, or that it is not yet too late ; e,g.yad mor^ 
tern te duet jam pridem oporUbaty ' vou ought to iiave been 
put to death long ago,' suggesting that it is not too late yet^ 
and that it may still be done. The perfect and pluperfect in- 
dicative of the ssme expressions are used whoi we wish to 
intimate that something should or ought to have been done;, 
but that the time fer it is now passed, and that it is too late^ 
as Volumnia debuit in U q/iciosior esse, ' Volumnia ought to 
have been more attentive to you,' su^estin^ that the time is 
now past, and that it is too late to make amends for her n^ect. 
So also lange utUiusfuity it would have been fer more usefiiL 

KaU. There are, hovever, senteneea of thk kind where the anl^ 
the ia naed instead of the indicatlTe — aa dedemdi/miasemt^ thej 
have been glren up, for dedemdi erawt, 

§ 329. The indicative is commonly used (if there be ^b^ 
special reason for the subjunctive) iftei doxiXdM^ vdaa»«k^'«n^ 
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^eruntur, eouUa Ariovuti pnpim aooedwd^ mviier dum ftauea 'mcmo^pia 
reUnere vua, /wrtunM onines perdieUL The tenses of tlM past (isapet^ 
feot and perfect), howeyer, may likewise be used with aum ia 
describing past occurrences. In the sense of * as long as ^ or ' unl^* 
dum is not censtrued with the present unless it really refers to 
{vesent time. 

§ 333. The Latin perfect has two distinct meanings — 

1. It is used, like the past tense in English, or the Greek 
aorist, to relate the events of the past — as Caesar OcUliam 
subegit, Caesar subdued Gaul ; iUo cmno mudtae res memarcb- 
hiles acciderunt, many memorable events occurred in that 
year. The p^ect in this sense is called the historical 
perfect, it being* l^e tense by which past or historical events 
are simply related as facts. 

2. It is used to describe an action as completed and past, hut 
with reference to present time, and thus completdy answers 
to the English and Greek perfect — as pater jam venit, the 
father has already come ; is mos usque ad hoc tempus per- 
Toansity this custom has continued to the present time; 
scripsi epistolam, I have written the letter; Vumu^ Troes, 
fait Ilium^ we have been Trojans, Tro;^ has been (implying 
that now it is no more). The perfect in this sense may l>e 
termed the present perfect. 

Note 1. As to whether in any given sentence the perfieot is a histo- 
rical or present perfect must be determined by the context, and there 
can never be any difficulty in this. 

2. When anything which usually or always happens is expressed by 
the perfect in a subordinate sentence denoting tmie, place, or a sup- 
pomtioQ, the action of the subordinate sentence must be conoeived 
as preAding that of the leading clause. This is the case eq»ecialfar 
after the ooiyunotions quum ('wheneveE,* denoting purely tia«( 
quoHes^ rimulac, «£, Sf6», tU (when), and postquum — ^as quum id wSkmt 
veiU, hoc ^^sum, nikil agere^ me ddectat, whenever I go (not went) te wtff 
villa, this vny idleness is a pleasure to ma \ si ad huntnam Satmmm- 
rantia accessit, duplex malum est^ whenever intemperance If jAHMdHtD 
luxury, the evil is twofold. If, however, the verb cf lite leading, 
clause is in a past tense, the subordinate clause tafcot 4b yimfatioti' 
Gon^Mve § 336, note. 

3. The perfect is often used in poetry in toe wme ■<ff-tte|wisBfl.t. 
and commonly denotes^like the QetwSk. aorist, thflt • 'ttiBgninillU.v<«'' 
always happens — as in Horace, ooll^iitehaxd fat mR%ffm^jmmtt\$n**Htm> 
qaudet for ponere gaudet. Respecting the me if ibe fMHBtkif'-'-i^ 
historical perfect, see § 332. 

§ 884. The conjunctions pot^xfuam^ pmimtqnmn Mii^, tk,- 
net (when) ; simuUf simulatque, uSt jmmwai^ Mid ifitmi^ 
(as soon as), are followed in Latin. byiiMa ~* ■ ~ 
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to be expressed that two actioiis follow one anotlier in imme- 
diate succession. The two actions are thus represented simpl j 
as past without their relation to each other being indicated 
in anjwaj except by the conjunctions — as pogtquam victoria 
porta est, hastes refugerunt, after the victory had been ^^ained, 
the enemy fled back ; ut equitatum suwm puUwm vidvt, ode 
excessit, when he saw his cavalry beaten, he withdrew from, tiie 
battle. 

Note I. This rule miut be particalariy attended to by beginnen, 
because the English language sometimes uses the plnpeifect and some- 
times the simple past after these conjunctions. 

2. Pottquam is construed with the pluperfect indicative when 
it is to be intimated that the action introduced bj it took place 
a considerable time before the other — as Hannibal anno tertio post- 
ouam domo profugerat^ in A/rieam venit; post diem quintum quam 
barifori pugnaverantf legaU a Boocho teniunt. Postquam is very rarehr 
joined with the pluperfect subjunctive ; but sometimes we find 
it construed with the imprarfect indicative, to denote that an action 
had conmienced to take place or used to take place — as postqwim 
Eros explodebatur, after Eros began to be hissed at, or whenever Eros 
was hissed at. 

3. When tdd and simtdcus introduce a repeated action, they are 
joined with the pluperfect. See § 336, note. 

4. All the conjanctions mentioned in the above rule may also 
be followed by the historical present, if the action is conceived 
as still going on at the time when the action of the leading 
clause t&es place— as postguam perfugae murum arietibus feriri 
vident^ aurum atqtta argentum domum regiam compoiiantf where the 
action of videre is conceived as still going on, while that of eomportare 
is taking place. 

5. The coniunctions antequam and priusquam (before), and dunu in 
the sense of 'until,* are generally joined with the perfect indicative 
and not with the pluperfect— as antequam legi tuas litteras, before I had 
read your letter ; dum rediit MarceUus^ until MarceUus returned. 
(Compare § 337, note 1.) In conclusion it may be observed that^ all 
the coigunctions here mentioned may be joined with the subjunctive, 
if the peculiar nature of the clauses they introduce requires it. See 
the following chapter. 

§ 335. The imperfect describes a past action as in progress 
and not com])lete, and is therefore used in descriptions of 
things which in past time were in a certain condition, or of 
past events which are represented as goine^ on. The imper- 
fect is further used to relate events which used to occur or 
repeatedly occurred — as etiam twm Athenae gloria lUterarvm 
et arUum Jlorehant, ' even at that time Athens was flourish- 
ing for its reputation in literature and the arts.' Here the 
flourishing ot Athens is described as then in progress, whereas 
the pafect would state the same thing only as a historical 
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fact. Quvm Verves ad aliquod oppid/um vevieratf eddem lecticd 
usque in cubiculum deferebatur, * whenever Verres came to 
any town, he was (always) carried in the same lectica to his 
sleeping* apartment.' Here deferebcUur states a repeated action, 
or something which was done on every occasion. In Graeda 
musici Jloruerunt, discebantque id omnesj * musicians flourished 
(a historical &ct) in Greece, and all persons used to learn 
music' In the latter clause the imperfect describes a 
custom, or what used to be done. Hortensius dicebat melius 
quam scripsit, 'Hortensius used to speak better than he 
wrote or has written,' with reference to his works still 
existing. 

Note 1. It often depends upon the writer or speaker himself 
as to whether he wishes to state a costom or a repeated action 
as a mere historical fact by the perfect, or whether he wishes to 
describe it as a custom or as a repeated action : we mnst be ^ded 
by judgment and taste as to which of the two is preferable m any 
given sentence. 

2. The imperfect is sometimes used to state merely the beginning 
of an action, or an attempted action, which was not carried into fuU 
effect — as curiam relinquebcU^ which is almost equivalent to curiam 
relinquere tentabat, and intimates that he did not actually leave the 
curia. An action which at a certain time was about to ti^e place, is 
sometimes expressed in Latin by the imperfect^ as if it had aheady 
commenced and were ^oiuff on — as hujus dediiioms, qui dedebaiur^ suasor 
et auctor/uit, where qut dedebatur signifies ' the one who was about to 
be delivered up.' 

§ 336. The pluperfect states an action of past time which 
was completed before another action, at present likewise com- 
pleted, began — as dixerat judex, quu/m pu^er nuntiavit, 'the 
judge had spoken when the boy gave information.' Here the 
speaking of the judge was over when the boy's action (which 
is now fikewise past) began. 

Note. When anything which used to happen is expressed in a lead- 
ing sentence by the imperfect, the subordinate sentence takes the 
pluperfect in those cases in which we should use the perfect, if the 
leaoing clause had the verb in the perfect — as Aleibiades, smulae se 
remiserat, luxuriosus, libtdinosus^ intemperana reperid>atur. Compare § 334, 
note 3. 

§ 337. The future denotes an action or condition which is 
to take place at a future time in general, or at a particular 
moment in future time — as hostes venient, the enemy will 
come ; proximo a/imo ad te veniam, next year I shall come to 
you. 

Note, Beginners must pay particular attention to the use of the 
future in subordinate clauses, because in English we pfenerally subsAl- 
tute the present for it— as ti sequemur ncUuram duoem^il i^\»^3QS^^^ 
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2. HMneiiniM tb« reth of the proUM, m vdl m tbai of tha _ 
Ad0i«, ki in the fotnre peifeet, and then the meaning k, that both 
aMkHM wUi bo oonrfotod fai fetnro at tha mobo tiar aa piijtmtmm 
fiM/bmHtf dtUmmeilim dUpmkmt^ 'joa will do ao a great tnfmt ft 
ftm wiJI mmmm Mondihip*— that kt, wheo the diaeoarion ia etm- 
viotod, my pl aaa ai a alao wfll be eompletod. The EngHrii laagv^ga 
tiope troata both aettona •inply aa fotma. 

$, 'nitrm are eaaea in which tlie fatture perfect ia akhoat eqnitalent 
to the futora— aa ii voluero^ votuero^ licuerU, plaemtrU^ fat » wolamy 
ptfUrOf UaefHi, pUteebit This la the caae etpeeiallj when a ftitiire 
roffolt la ftaied — aa mtUtum ad ea tua iHa explieatio jyrofecerii^ that 
•xplan«t4oB of thine will greatlj eontribate to thoee tUnga ; or when 
it r« to ba inUoMtad that tonathing will be dona qidekly or apeodliy 
wfiile tomeiiilng elie ii going on — a« tu invUa muUeret^ ego aeeivgr& 
pmroi, do /fni inriio tlie women, I shall in the meantime summon (or 
■hall haTO sannnoned> the boys. ViderOf ii, U^ ftc., ia used in tliis way 
aspaelally when anytning ia deferred to another time, or when a thing 
ir /n/l io the oonfidorftnon of tome one— as qme oausa fmiit^ mow 
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videro, what has been the oaose I shall soon see (jkx I shall soon 
have seen) ; aed da hoc iu ipa% videris, but conoeming this yoa 
will cons^er yourself (there will be a time when you yourself will 
have considered this). Poets^ and especially the eomlo writers, go 
still ftu:th» in using the future perfect, where we should expect the 
future. 

§ 339. The tenses of the periphrastic conjuffation are, on the 
whole, used in tibie same way as tibiose oi me ordinary con- 
jugation ; bnt the action expressed by the participle fdtnre is 
in all tenses a future one — as scripturus smn, scripturus emm, 
scriptfunu ero, aer^ptfurua fudy amjplwrus fueram, seriptwrvA fwro, 
(Compare § 149.) The rollowing peciiiiaritie» must be noticed 
separately :— 

1. The present must be used when the conditioa of a necessary 
action is stated— as me igitur antes opartety si vert a/ndoi 
futuri sumus, you must merefore love me, if we are to be 
true friends. 

2. There ia little difference between the imperfect (seripturw 
eram) and the pluperfect {scr^tttms fueram)y and the poets 
especially use both forms indiscriminately ; but the pluper- 
fect may nevertheless denote an action which was on ibjd 
point of happening previous, to a certain point in past time. 
Compare § 346, 1. 

§ 340. The epistolary st^rle in Latin has this peculiantr 
— ^that the writer, transferring himself to the time at which 
the letter is in tiie hands of the person addressed, relatea 
what he is doing in writing the letter either by the perfect 
or imperfect, as the case may be — as nihil KaMant quod 
scriberem, I had nothing to write; ?iaec ad te soripsi ante 
Ittoem, I write liiis to you bef<»re daylight. In the course of 
hk narrative, however, the writer frequently reverts to Ms 
own actual position, and uses the present tense, as we do in 



CHAPTER LL 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



§ 341. The subjunctive expresses— 1, an action or condition as 
a mere conception of the mmd, in the form pf a wish, a possi* 
biHty, an intention, a supposition, or a concessicm, so that thft 
spefl^Ler or writer does not treat it as «k fafit\ e..^.^ Mrnbo u\ «bui*y 
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I write that you may know ; qtiae si ita sint, if these things be 
so ; facile aliquis dicat, a person may easily say ; and — 2, it is 
used to denote grammatical dependence — that is, to show that 
the clause in which it occurs is dependent upon another — as 
pugndbat tarn fortiter, ut nemo ei resistere posset, where the 
impossibility of resistance is as much a fact as the fighting 
bravely ; but it is expressed in a subordinate clause, which is 
connected with the leading one in such a manner as to be 
indispensable to its completeness. 

Note, What the Latin language expresses by its subjunctive mood, 
is expressed in English either by the indicative, or recourse must be 
had to such auxiliary verbs as I may, might, should, rvould, or could — as 
ad me venit, ut libros meos videret, ne came to me that he might see 
my books. I^ however, these auxiliaries retain their own peculiar 
meaning, they must be rendered in Latin by possum, licet, dweo, volo, 
Kidopotiet. 

§ 342. But even where the subjunctive seems to express 
simply a wish, a possibility, an intention, a supposition, or 
a concession, it is always possible, at least mentally, to supply 
a clause on which tne one containing the subjunctive is 
dependent ; so that in reality all clauses having their verb in 
the subjunctive, are dependent or subordinate clauses. 

According to the five ideas expressed by the subjunctive, 
we may distinguish five kinds of subjunctive, for it expresses 
a supposition or hypothesis (hypothetical or coruUtional mood), 
a possibility (potential mood), a wish or desire {optative mood), 
a concession {concessive mmd), and an intention (Jinal fnood, 
or Tnodttsjlnalis), 

§ 843. Every hypothetical sentence consists of two clauses— 
the one, which states the condition or supposition (beginning 
with si, nisi, ni, si non, etiamsi, tametsi, qv^oasi), is called me pro- 
tasis ; and the other, which contains the conclusion or inference, 
is called the apodosis. (Compare § 318, note 1.) The protasis 
is sometimes not expressed, being either implied in something 
which precedes, or supplied by the mind of the hearer or reader 
— illo tempore aliter sensisses, ' at that time you would have 
thought differently' — namely, 'if you had looked at the 
matter ;' idego nonfaceremf * I should not do so ' — ^namely, * if 
I were in his place.' 

§ 344. The present subjunctive is used both in the protasis 
and apodosis, to denote that the supposition is possible, and 
may be true, but at the same time to intimate tnat it is not 
true; and accordingly, that the apodosis likewise is possible, 
and may be true — as ms dies defioiat, si hoc n/wnc dicere vddm, 
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the da^ would' not suffice for me, if I wished to say this now. 
Here it is intimated that I might possibly speak, but at the 
same time that it is not my intention. Respecting' the indicative 
in hypothetical clauses, see § 327. 

Note. In animated or rhetorical style we sometimes find the present 
subjunctive, both in the protasis ana apodosis, where we should have 
expected the imperfect subjunctive, it being implied that the suppo- 
sition is not true, and that, accordingly, the inference cannot be true — 
as haec si poUria tecum loqaatur^ nonne impetrare debeat? supposing (for 
a moment) your country were speaking to you about these matters, 
ought she not to obtain her end? 7V< si hie sis^ aUter sentias, supposing 
(for a moment) you were hore, you would think differently. (Compare 
§ 345.) Poets use this present subjunctive even in speaking of things 
which would have happened in past time, where we should have 
expected the pluperfect, as in Virgil, Aen, y. 325 : — spatia si plura 
supersint for si superfuissent, 

. § 346. The imperfect subjunctive is used in the protasis and 
apodosis, to denote that the supposition is not or cannot be 
true, and that accordingly the inference also is not true. The 
time expressed in such sentences is the present — as si pecu^ 
niam haberem, ad te venirem, ' if I (now) had money, I should 
come to you,' implying that I have no money, and accord- 
ingly cannot come to you. The pluperfect subjunctive is 
used in both clauses, if the supposition as well as the inference 
belong to past time — as si pecuniam habuissem, ad te venissemy 
if I had had money (which was not the case), I should have 
come to you {which, under the circumstances, was a matter of 
impossibility). Sometimes the imperfect and pluperfect are 
umted in the same sentence — as si siH cavere potuissety viveret, 
if he had been able to be on his guard, he would (now) be 
livin&f; necassem jam te, nisi iratits essem, I should have 
killed you already, if I were not angry. 

Note. There are many instances in which, although both the protasis 
and apodosis belong to past time, and where, accordingly, the pluper- 
fect should be used, yet the imperfect is employed, either in both 
clauses or in the protasis only, or though very rarely, in the apodosis 
alone — as Cur igitur et CamiUus doleret (for doluisseij, si haeo post tre- 
centos /ere et quinquaginta annos eventura putaret (for putasset) ? Non tarn 
jTacUe opes Carthaginis concidissent, nisi illud receptaculum classibus nostris 
pateret (for patuisset) ; esset (for fuisset) Antonio serviendum, si Caesar ab 
eo regni insigne accipere voluisset. Such an imperfect in the protasis 
indicates that the action expressed by it is conceived as simultaneous 
with that expressed in the apodosis, and not as preceding it. The 
imperfect in the leading or in both clauses frequently implies a repe- 
tition of the action, or an action in progress. 

§ 846. Sometimes the verb of the apodosis is in the indica- 
tive, while that of the protasis is in the subjunctive, and 

Q 
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implies tSiat the sappoation is not trne. Thit is a gnmp 
matical irreg^ularify, axisii^ either from an elliptical mode of 
speakjn^^ or from rhetorical animation, whereby the dame 
containmg the conclusion is conceived as independent of that 
containing the supposition. Examples of this kind occor in 
^e follo^ng cases :— 

1. The apodosis is expressed by the perfect or pluperfect hidi- 
cative of the periphrastic conjugation, to denote that which 
a person at one time was on the point or ready to do, but 
dia not carry into effect in consequence of circumstances-^-aa 
8i tribvm me iriumphare proMoerent, Turivm et AendUfUim 
iutes citatwiufwif I was on the point at callmg in Torina 
and Aemilius as my witnesses, in case the trilranes shooM 
refuse me a triumph; Illi aratores reUeturi <mme$ agros 
ercmt, nisi ad eos Metellus litteras wdmsetf they were on 
the point of leaving, had not Metellus, &c. In tike manner 
the apodosis is expressed by the verb in the imperfect or 
perfect indicative of the cnrdinary conjugation, when it is 
to be stated that something was actually commenced, and 
would of necessity have happened, had not something pre* 
vented it — as Pont Sublidus iter pcune hostibut deSilf ns 
mvut vvr fuMut ; djiUri iotas exercUus potwitf si perseeuH , 
victorss essent, 

% The indicative is used in the apodosis to bring before the 
reader in a vivid manner that which would have happened 
had not something prevented it. In such cases the rheto- 
rical or poetical style represents as real that which was 
only possible — as me truncus illapsus cerehro susMU, mn 
Fcmwus ictvm levasset. Sometimes the future is used in the 
apodosis, thus representing as actually future that which in 
reality is only a possible consequence — as dies defidetf si 
vslim p<MipertaUs ccmsam dsfendere. 

Note 1. Someiimet there are conditional clantes (protMes) which 
are not connected with any expressed apodosis, or at least the apodods 
U treated as a clause quite inotependent of the protasis-HM non dtUdio 
mori^ it ita meUu$ nt, I do not hesitate to die, if it be better so ; Oeusar 
mumtionet prohibere non poterat. niti pradio deoertare vdUL In such 
oases the protasis usually contains a supposition referring not to the 
whole apodosis, but only to a particular word in it. The protasis and 
iqpodosis, therefore, are independent of each other, and the ^[>odoBb 
may assume almost any form, according as It may express a wish, a 
command, a question, &o. — as ti sUire non pottunt^ oomiant^ if thiqr 
cannot stand, let them fall : n me audire non vis, cur me roffott if voa 
will not listen to me, why do you ask me ?—n tdOf ne vivam, may i he 
Juutged itl imow it. 

SL Us ^^^"fflftd diseourta it loiiniiVBAS Yumf^eiA ^&a& tha clMMt 
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vriath should be the pcotasis is expressed ae an independent sentenoa 
In sach eeses, that sentence is expressed by the indicative, when some- 
thing' is me&Uoned which occasionally occurs — as de ^aupertate agitur ; 
midti patienie$ pauperes eommemoraniur, the question is about poverty 
(that is, if the question is about poverty) ; many suffering poor are 
mentioned. When, on the other hand, something is stated merely as 
a mppoeitioii, or as a fictitious supposition, the subjunctive is used 
—AS rogea me, niiil/ortasae respondeoo, if you ask me (that is, suppos- 
ing you were asking me), I shall perhajps not give you an answer. Poets 
now and then omit the conjunction si m real Hypothetical clauses — as 
sineret dolor for n sineret dolor. In prose, on the other hand, the 
eoi^unction ri is sometimes implied in the relative pronoun — as ^Mt 
vkUret (that is, riqtus viderei), urbem captam dicerek 

§847. The subjunctiye; as a potential mood, 19 used to 
express that which does not really exist, but may or might 
exist, and is conceived as possible. The subject of such clauses 
is usnally an indefinite or an interrogative pronoun— -as dieat 
aliqvis or quispiam, some one may say ; dixerit aliquis, some 
one might say; ouis eredat? who would believe it? quem 
metuatf whom snould he fear? quis neget? who would 
deny? It must be remarked that things which are possible 
at me present time are expressed by the present or the per- 
fect subjunctive, while a past possibility is expressed by the 
imperfect— as qtds eum redargueret ? who would have refuted 
him? 

Noie, This potential subgnnetive is used especially when an indefinite 
person is addressed — that is, a person not really existing, but merely 
supposed to exist for the purpose of stating something — as oonservare 
non possis, you (or any one) cannot preserve ; dicas fortasse, you (or 
any one) may pmiape say ; eoMes venattoos diceret, you (or any one) would 
have called them hounds. If in such cases a definite person were 
addressed, the indicative would be used— as diets or dieit/ortaste, 

§ 348. The potential subjunctive is also used with definite 
subjects for tiie purpose of expressing an opinion in a modest 
manner, and this occurs most frequently m the first person 
of the perfect when the speaker expresses his own opinion 
with a certain degree of modesty or hesitation — as hattd 
Jodie dixerimj I would not easily say; hoc sine diibitatifme 
eonfirmaverim, I feel inclined to assert this without hesita- 
tion ; T¥ieoiistoeles nihil dixerit, in quo Areopagttm adjuverit, 
Themistoditt is not likely to have said anything, &c. 

Note, This mode of iq>eaking is particularly common in the case of 
the subjunctives^oeZtm, nolim, and mcUim, to express a modest wish — as 
velim dioasj please to say ; vdim ex te audire, I should like to hear firom 
TOO. If a wish is to be expressed with the intimation that it cannot 
be realised, it is done by the imperfect subjuxMStV^*— «» t«U««K. tw^«j»"» 
mOtrn; Ttlkm mdemftmea^ ^Iwiah y<ya coull \m "QinAeivX^ Ssss^^TiiB% 
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that it ia impoasible. The word forsitan (Le^/ort tit ok, it maj be 
that, perhaps) is coDBtraed by the best writers with the sutgunctiye — 
hMforsUan aliouis/ecerit, it may be that some one has done it. Other 
particles signifying * perhaps * are joined with the indicatiye. 

§349. The potential subjunctiye ia used in doabtful ques- 
tions containing a negative sense — as quid faeiam? what 
shall I do ? equivalent to, ' I do not know what I shall do.' 
Ctcr nan confitear ? why should I not confess ? quid hoc hamine 
faciatis ? what are you to do with this man? cur plura com- 
memorem? why should I mention more? In like manner 
the potential subjunctive is used in questions expressive of 
disapproval — as Jws cives patria desideret ? is the country to 
miss such citizens? the implied answer being ^assuredly 
not/ 

Note. Questions implying something inconceiyable are expressed by 
ut and the subjunctiye, which is properly an elliptical mode of speak- 
ing— ^ertne potest ? or a similar expression being understood — as effone 
lit te inierpeUem ? ' is it possible that I should interrupt you? * equiva- 
lent to fiervM potest ut ego te interpellem 7 7\i ut vnquam, te corrigas? 
equivalent to, fierine potest^ ut tu unquam te corrigas ? 

§350. The subjunctive, as an optative moody is used to 
express a wish or desire — as valeas, fare well; vaJeant dves, 
may my fellow-citizens fare well; beati sint, may they be 
happy ; intereamj si valeo stare, may I perish if I am able to 
stand ; irmtemur majores nostros, let us imitate our ancestors. 
The optative is often used in the sense of the imperative, 
respecting which see § 368. 

Note 1. The negative with the optative subjunctive is always ne, 
and not non; it is only in poetry that sometimes non occurs in a 
negative wish for ne — as non smt sine leae capilli, in Ovid. A wish is 
sometimes expressed more emphatically by the addition of uiinam 
(would that), and utinam ne or non (would that not)---a8 uHnam estem 
Jiomae, would that I were at Rome ; utinam ne id tiin m mentem vemtset^ 
would this had not come into your mind ; quod utinam non feduem^ 
would I had not done this. Tlie non alter utinam is more unnsnal 
than ne. A wish is sometimes expressed by O si (oh, if) — as O si iUi 
anni redire possintl oh if those years could come back! (namely, I 
should feel happy). 

2. The particles dum, dummodo or modo (if but), dum ne^ dummodo 
ne, and mhdo ne (if but not), express a wish or desire containing a limi- 
tation — as oderini, dum (dummodo) metuant, they may hate, if they do 
but fear (which I wish they may ao) ; omnia pMtposui, dummodo pra&- 
eeptis pairis parerem, I have dinregiurded evezTthmg, only to obey the 
precepts of my father. 

8. Tlie imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive (optative) are also used 
to denote that which at a certain time ought to have oeen done — as 
poHut diceret, he should rather have said ; $aUem aliqidd de pondtn 
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detrcucisseL he ought at least to have deducted something from the 
weight. Lastly, in the ortUto ohUqua, the subjunctive is used in sen- 
tences in which in the oratio recta the imperative would be employed. 
See § 370. 

§ 351 a. The subjunctiye is used to express a concession or 
permission, in which sense it may be termed the concessit 
mood. It usually denotes that that which we concede is not 
true, or at least is left undecided, but that we ^rant it for the 
sake of argument — as sint kaeo falsa, invidwsa certe nan 
sunt, wanting that these things ai*e false, invidious they 
certainly are not; sit sane dolor gravis, malum fion est, 
granting that (or although) pain is severe, it is not an eviL 
The conjunction ut (in the sense of ' granting that ') is often 
added to a concessive subjunctive — as ut sit infelix, granting 
that he is unhappy; and in ne^tive clauses ne must be 
added — as ne sint in senectute vires, granting that there is 
no strength in old age. 

§ 351 1. The subjunctive as a mod'iis finalis expresses an 
intention, and is generally introduced by the conjunction ut (in 
order that), ne (in order that not), or by a relative implying ut 
— as doceo te, ut scias, I teach you that you may know ; misit 
legatos qui (i. e., ut) dicerent, he sent ambassadors to say ; 
preeor ne me deseras, I pray you not to desert me. 

§ 352. All dependent or subordinate clauses inti'oduced by 
the conjunctions ut (in order that, so that, granting that), ne or 
ut ne (that not, or in order that not), ut non (so that not), quin 
(that not), quominus (that not), and quo (in the sense of ut eo, in 
order that thereby), have the verb in the subjunctive— as sol 
efficit ut omnia Jloreant, the sun makes (that) all things 
nourish ; virtutem colere debetis, ut beati esse possitis, you must 
cultivate virtue, that (in order that) you may be able to be 
happy: kaee ad te scribo, ne putes me in hortis esse, I write 
these things to you, that you may not believe me to be on my 
estate; Verres Siciliani ita vexavit, ut restitui non possit, 
Yerres has so ravaged Sicily that it cannot be restored ; vix me 
contineo, qtdn aggrediar ilium, I can scarcely refrain myself 
80 as not to attack him ; multa possunt obsistere, quominus ilia 
perficiantur, many things may be in the way so that those 
thmgs cannot be accomplished; ager aratur, quo meliores 
fetus possit edere, the field is ploughed, that lliereby it may 
bring forth better fruits ; ut desint vires, tamen est laudanaa 
voluntas, although (or granting that) the strength is wanting, 
still the will deserves praise. 

Note 1. It must be borne in mind that it is not these ooi^unctions 
that govern the subjunctive, as is conunonly said ; they only Introduce 
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cUoMt wlueh, eren witboot than, wcold faste thfl&r wb ui the 
jmictiTe on aooonnt of the idea to be ezpreMed. It ii onlj for the 
Mke of ooDTenieBoe that we ny, this or that eo^Jimetioa ic quii e a or 

gorems the sabjanctiTe. 

The conjunction ut e xp r c a aca — 1. Intention (that, in order that, 
■nd sometimea 'to* with the infinitive) ; 2. A reaolt, effect, or eon- 
eeqnenoe (that, ao that) ; 9L A conceaBion (^raatingthat, or althoqg^X 
■ad ia aeoordinglj naedin clanaea denoting uiteatioii, xeaolt or aoBaa 
-qnenoe, and oonceaaion. Sometimea the ooi\|nnctioB ut ia omJtted, 
especially when it denotea oonceaaion, and after veiba dBonting a wkh 
or desire (volo^ nolo^ malo^ eupio, piaeef), advice, reqneat^ pexsnaidoo ; 
Itarther after lieel^ oportet, neceue e$t,fac, aDdfcuto, Some verba ol tida 
kind — aa mtmeo and eoffo, are sometimes followed by an infinitive, or 
by a clause in the accusative with the infinitive inatead of mi, fhan^jk 
there is genendly acme difference in meaning. Qaid sm me famn 
and quid vis /aeicun express the same meaning ; bat ^keii trf annnit 
iaminis immortalu sit (he has made the soul of man anch aa to be 
immortal), and fj'edt animum homitns e$$e immortalem^ be haa proved 
tliat the soul of man is immortal Ut is also used after verba end 
expressions denoting in general that anything is or h a|H> e iia a nch ae 
ft^fviwrum est. acciditj conthigit, evemt, tuu veniif estj aeqtattar^ rettat^ 
rmquum est, ruinguiiur, superest, proximum est, esctremmm est, prcpe est^ 
liomge absum, iamtum est, thoogfa aome of them are also fDOowed by the 
infinitive — as non emicis komini comtingit adire CoruUksmt, AeeedU ia 
followed either by ui and the sulgunctive, or bv quod and the indicar 
tive. Ut, lastly, sometimes introduces a clause wluch ia only an 
explanation (epexegesis^ of SMue general expresmon which preoedee 
— as est hoc commune vttium in magnis liberisque dwkttSms. tk smndiu 
^riae comes sit, where the elause beginning with sd ia only an 
explanation of the words hoc commune vitium; fuU hoe m Marco 
Crasso, ut eMstimari veilet nostrorum hominum pmdeislusm HhaeetM 
md^erre. Such is the caae frequently after the gxpreaiioBa mos eai^ 
aequum est, Justum est, opttmstm. est, though they are akn igihywed by 
the infinitive. 

2. Ne oirorciaei — L A negative wish and oonceaaion or an IntaD- 
tion (in order that not) ; sometimes its meaning is strei^jthened by 
the addition of td; so that ui indicates the intention in ffeneral, mad es 
its specific negative nature — as tiU haec dioo ne ignores, 1 tell yon ihla, 
that you may not be ignorant of it; sed ut hie, qui iniertenit, me igmemt^ 
but in order that he iHk> came in between, may not be ^[maraitt. 
Neve stands in the same relation to ne as neqme to uon, ao that meoe ia 
equivalent io et ne <a vel ne, 2, Ne'vs used after verbs of prevaitina[ or 
resisting— «s Pffihaporeis inierdietum est, ne faba vescerentur ; imoedior 
dohre, ne plura dteam ; eaveo, ne cui suspidonem dem, Impedw and 
prohibeo, recuse and careo, however, are sometimes constmed with the 
infimtive. & After verbs and expressions denotinfc fear, me ia used 
when it is implied that we do not wish the thing to happen— aa seraor 
me veniat, *I fear lest he ahonld oome.' it being implied that I do not 
wiah him to oome. But ui ia used when we mean to aay that we wiah 
the thin^ to haopen— as vereor ut veniat, 'I am afraid he will not ooneu* 
it being implied that I wish him to come, and that the objeot of my 
ftar ia his not coming. When the olgeot of the fear ia expreaaed by • 
-■--^ verb^ the latter U pni In the infiniUve-^aa aMtao fwiten^ I am 
to leoiiiu 
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Z, Ut «0B denotes % n^gstife molt or eooseqneno^ mi 
fhat noi,* and cue miiflt be taken by tiie beginner not to co n fe nn d It 
iritliae. Itki,ho«eip«K;a]8DnaedinaenteneeeexpteMinganintentioi^ 
pcofided tbe n^jative ^»es not belong to the whole eiaose, bvt only to 
s particnW word in it — as deH Hbi jpecmuam ut mom vminr e meru Med 
fomem, where tbe negative mm qnalines only the word vmwm, and not 
the whole elanae bMinidng with «C So m e ti mea ttf «e, or aimply jm^ 
la naed for tU «m, when Ha preeedes ; bat it then denotes a eare, s 
desire, or wish— as Ha rem amaeit, vt me qmd depenUr e t, he inereased his 
property in soch a manner (with that eaotion or wish) that he 4fid not 
loae anything. Ui mm is fbrther need after a negative sentenee to 
e iA Scea s a neoeasaiy ocmseqnenoe — as rmen ilia won passmd, tU iaee «sa 
eoaem labefueta mciu comddant^ those things cannot bXL without tiieoe 
things being shaken by the same movement and fiJling to the gBonnd. 
The aame tUng is abo expressed by 9am. 



i. Quia is eipuvalent to the relative pronoon in all its eases Jeinad 
wHh tike n^jative aoa, so that it may stand Jfar 910 mm, qmae aoa, qiiod 
mom, quormm aoa, qaarwm ntm^ qtabms mm, &c. It is used after negautive 
dsansea, or sneh interrogative daoaes as imply a n^;ative— as gum 
mredat% who shoold believe it ? namely, no one ; or qtdt igmoratt who 
does not know ? — namdiy, no one ; e. g^ tdhU est qmm {quod mom) pomt 
depravari, there is nothing that cannot be depraved ; nuUms eat dim 
famcraiom, qmm {qui nou) eomeoquatur, no food is so heavy that it cannot 
be ^^ested ; HoriemmMs mnUmm patiAatmr esse diem, quiu (omo aoa) oatf 
dioeret ami nteditaretur, Hortennas aDowed no day to pass by on which 
he did not qieak ormeditate. The place of the nef^ve in the pre- 
ceding danse is sometimes supplied by muh wordi aa pmrum. perpmmei^ 
and a^r^ whidi are almost eqaiyal«it to a n^ative — as poMimm m^mit^ 
qnm Fahim Vmrmm imteHioeret, Fabios almost killed Tarns. Qfmm la 
also nsed after verbs and eiq>ressions implying {Hcevention, oppesitioo, 
omission, and the like, as well aa after dMto and dMmm ed — as «ue 
flne eontineo, qmim ilium aggrediar, I scarcely restrain tKjmtid front 
attacking him ; Agamemmm man dtAitat, quim Itrtm eit Trajm f)entmm, 
Agmemnon does not doubt that Troy will shortly peririi ; mom 
dwdmm erat, qmin Hdvetii plkrimum potmmt, there was no doabt that 
the Helvetians were most powerfoL In r^j^ard to dMiare it must 
be observed, that if it is not accompanied by a negative, it it always 
frilowed by an interrogative clause veitii aa i» — as dmbito nxam tte est, I 
donbt whether it is so. After non drnHto we usually find fan, bat also 
(tboag^ rarely^ tlie accusative with the infinitive. A^ dvbih 
with an infinitive after it signifies ' I do not hesitate,* thom^ even 
In this sense it is sometimes followed by qmin. Instead of oaw 
after mom dmbito we sometimes find ^idia mom, when the dqpeiidmt 
danse is to have a really n^;ative meaning, the negative 



talned in quim having lost its power. In such oases we may translate 
aea dmbHo quin by * I believe — as mom dtdriio quim qfihummem wtan 
mom possim, I believe that I cannot avoid giving oflfenoe. Lastly, in 
<]aestioiis, quim means ' why not * {quid mom), and is c(»8traed with the 
indioative---as quim taceel why are you not silent? quim imma? why do 
we not go? 

5. Qmmimus is equivalent to a^ eo iRtaae <in order that thereby leas 
or not), and accorungly requires the sulgunetive^Vii ^onAno^siSGbSCKk ^ 
its eontainii^g the notion of an Vntetntasm. It \& xme^ wNxsl ^««^sf& 
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denoting a hindrance, such as impedio^ prohibeo, officio, obsto. obtistOf 
deterreOf per me fit, par me stat (I am the cause) — as hiems adhuc pro^ 
hihuity quominus de te certum aliquid hdberemus, winter has hitherto 
prevented us from having any certain news about you ; Cimon nun' 
quam in hortis custodem imposuvt, nequis impediretur, quominus ejus rebus^ 
quibus quisque vellet, fruereiur. It has already been remarked abore, 
that these same verbs are sometimes followed by quin or an infinitive 
instead of quominus, 

6. Quo is equivalent to ut eo ; it denotes intention, ' in order that 
thereby,^ and is usually followed by a comparative — as aaer aratur, 
QUO {iU eo) meliores fetus possit edere, Non quo (or non quod) s!p[nifie^ 
^not that.' or *not as if,' while non quin signifies 'not as n not. 
Ck)mpare § 354, note 1. 

§ 353. All questions expressed in the form of a subordinate 
clause — that is, indirect questions — ^have the verb in the sub- 
junctive — as quaero, quid facturus m, I ask what you are 
going to do. Here tne direct question would be, quid factum 
ru8 68 f but this question being put in the form of a subor- 
dinate clause to quaero, becomes indirect. Q;uae8im^ quid 
faceretf uhi fuissety I asked what he was doing, where he had 
oeen ; omnes novisse debemusy quae res valetmini nostrae jmh 
desse soleant aut obesse, we all ou^ht to know what things are 
conducive or injurious to our health. 

Note 1. All the interrogative pronouns and adverbs which are used 
in direct questions occur also in indirect questions — as quis, quae, quid; 
qui, quae, quod; quot, quoHs, quantus, quam, ut (how?), uhi, unde, quo 
(whither?), quare, cur, uter, ouomodo, num, utrum, an, and the suffix ne. 
The beginner must be on his guard not to confound relative clauses 
with indirect questions. The relative always has an antecedent either 
expressed or understood, but the interrogative pronoun has not—as 
dicam, quae sentio, I shall say what I think — ^that is, dicam ea, quae 
sentio, and quae accordingly is a relative pronoun; but die mihi, quid 
seniias, tell me what you think; here quid has no antecedent, the mean- 
ing being, what do you think — ^tell me? 

2. The earliest Latin poets, as Plautus and Terence, sometimes have 
the verb in an indirect question in the indicative; in Horace, Yirg^ 
and the later poets, this practice occurs more rarely, and in prose not at 
all. Often, however, it depends upon the writer or speaker whether, 
after certain expressions, he will use a direct or indirect question — as 
die mihi, num te ilia terrent, and dio mthi num te ilia terreanU The inter* 
rogative expressions nescio quis, nescio quern, quam, quod, quos, quas, quae^ 
quomodo, &c. are often introduced as a mere parenthesis to explain 
some word or expression, and exercise no influence whatever upon the 
mood of the verb. 

3. The interrogative nature of a sentence is incUcated in English by 
the position of the words; but as there is no such fixed position of the 
words in a Latin sentence, certain interrogative particles are necessary 
to indicate the interrogative nature of a sentence, except in those 
cases where an interrogative pronoun or adverb introduces the ques- 
tioDs Such particles are ne (nonne), num, utrum (utrumne), an, and 

aafie. JSTe is appended to the first woTd ot «xl mtexio^tlve sentence^ 
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and introduoes a question in a general way, without indicating as to 
whether we expect an affirmative or negative answer — as videtism, 

Stamjbrtea milUesJuerintl do you see how brave the soldiers have been ? 
ut with non {nortM^ the question intimates that we expect an affir- 
mative answer — as oanu nonne similis lupo? is the dog not like a wolf? 
Num in direct questions almost invariably intimates that a ne^tive 
answer is expected; but in indirect questions it only marks the inter- 
rogatory nature of a sentence without any further intimation. Numne 
exinresses a doubtful question, and numqutd is often only a strengthened 
num, the pronoun quid being the accusative, signifying ' in any respect.' 
Sometimes, however, questions are introduced without any particle at 
all, especially when they are expressed with a certain vehemence and 
impatience, 

4. Disjunctive or double questions are introduced both when direct 
and when indirect, by the {Mrtides utrum (whether or which of two) 
and an (or). The first of two such questions is generally introduced 
by utrum or utrumne, and sometimes by the suffix ne, and sometimes 
without any interrogative particle at alL The second is introduced 
by an (anne), or by the suffix ne. The English ' or not* is expressed in 
lAtin by annon or nee ne. It frequently happens in all languages that 
the first part of a double question is not expressed, but left to be 
supplied by the mind of the hearer or reader. In such cases the 
question begins in £higlish with ' or,* which must be rendered in Latin 
by an — as me vcUde dementem putas, an me fraudes tuas non perspicere 
arbitraris ? you consider me to be very senseless, or (that is, do you 
really think so ? or) do you believe that I do not see through your 
deceptions ? ComfMire § 197, 10, note 1. 

§ 354. Suboi*dinate sentences introduced by the conjunc- 
tions quod, quiay quoniam, quando (because, since), usually 
have the verb in the indicative when the writer or speaker 
states his own view of a case ; but the subjunctive must be 
used when he states the reason of another person, intimating 
that he merely quotes the opinion of another without assent- 
ing to it or dissenting from it — as Aristides exjmlsus est 
patrid, quod praeter modum Justus esset. Here the indicative 
erat would indicate that it was the writer's own opinion that 
Aristides was too just, whereas esset intimates that it was the 
reason assigned by his enemies ; Socrates accusatus est, quod 
corrumperet juventutem et novas superstitiones introduceret, 
Socrates was accused, because (as his enemies said) he cor- 
rupted the young, and introduced new superstitions. The 
inoicative corrumpebat and introdvAiebat would state the 
charge as the writei^s own opinion. 

Note 1. The subjunctive after these conjunctions sometimes also 
intimates that the reason assigned is not the true reason — as nemo 
oratorem admiratus est, quod Latine loqueretur, no one has admired an 
orator for speaking Latin. This is the case especially after non quod 
(non eo quod, or non ideo quod), or non quo ^sometimes non quin"^^ aftes 
which the true reason is introduced by sea quod ox wd qu.wi.^'vfio. >2Bk» 
indicative— AS puffUes in Jadandit oestibus ingemiscutd, wju quad d^AwwA 
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wuwiove moommbanif ted quia prqfimdenda voM mime eorpue intemUtar 
nemique plaga vekemeHtior, 

2, flonetines the writer or apeaker may treat Ua own opinion aa If 
H were tliat of anotlier man, and aooordUnf^y ezpreaa it oy the aab- 
jonotiye, if he wiafaea to intimate that at a certain time tnk waa hia 

8. Quod ia aometimea followed by the aabjonctive of ft Terb denjoflng 
*to aay* or 'think,* although it ia not meant that aome one elae aaia 
or thought aomething^ but that the anbatatace of what ia aaid or 
tiioiijght la atafc^ aa the reaaon, and, aa it were, aa another man'a 
opinion— 4M in castra rediit, quod se oblitum aliquld dioeret, he retnined 
to the camp, becauae (as he said) he had forgotten aomethii^. 

§ 855. The conjunction quum or cum, whfiQ it denotes 
canae, and si^^nifiea 'as' or ' since,' is always construed widi 
the subjunctive — as eum vita brevis sit, sufnana diUgenUa 
adhibenda est, ut ea bene utamur, as life is short, we must 
take the greatest care to make good use of it. In hiBtorical 
narrative, where a preceding event may be looked upon as 
the cause of a subsequent one, quum is likewise construed with 
the subnxnctive, even when we translate it bj ' when/ as if it 
denoted time; e.g., Epaminondas quum vicisset Lacedaeauh 
nios, atque ipse gravi vulnere eamnimari se videret, quaeeiMit 
salvusne esset clypeus. If, on the other hand, quum expresses 
purely time, ana is equivalent to turn quum (then or at the 
time when), it is construed with the indicative — as qui inju» 
riam non propulsat, quum (that is, turn quum) potest, injuste 
faeit, he who does not repel an injury when he can, acts 
wrongly ; quum in Galliam Caesar venit, at the time when 
Caesar came to Gaul ; jam in conspectu erat, quum hostes su*" 
ttUere clcmorem, he was already in sight, when (at the moment 
when) the enemy raised a shout. 

Note 1. There are some casea in which quunij although denoting 
cause, is yet construed with the indicative; this is the oaae eapeoiaUy 
alfcer the verbs laudo^ gmivHor^ araiiaa ago, and gratia est. where quum 
with the indicative has quite the same meaning as quod — as grattdor 
tSbi quum (that is, quoS) tantum vales apud DolabdUmif I oongratulatB 
yon, beeause you have ao nmch influence with Dolabella. 

2. Quum is also oonatrued with the subjunctive in the aenae of 
* although,' and in thia ease it is, like quamvis and quanu^M, followed 
hjtamen (still or yet). Quum-tum (*in general* and 'm particular*) 
is commonly followed by the indicative; but mium may at the same 
time imply a cause, and is then conatmed with the subjunctive— as 
quum muUme res in f^ilotophia nequaquam taUs adkuo eoapUoatae stn^ turn 
p&rdxfficUis et perobtcura quaesUo est ae naiura deorum. The aabjumstive, 
moreover, ia generally uaed even after anoh expressiona aa temput ettf 
tempusjfiutf tempus e rit aa illuoeseet aUmumdo dies, wum detideres, tfas 
<2ay wul oome when you ahall miaa; juii^ quum id justum arbittww^ 
^Ubm irjM a time when I believed ti;^ tA ue yofl^ 
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^ When a npeaied actkm ii expnmed by qmm, or li^ aay otiMr 
^DoqjiiDotioii or pnmonii, foeh as ii6«, ja orti y ii w , ^iimei^ «, yu cwi g i ig, «W- 
tfiM^tM, ywooiwyig, in guamcumque partem, vt quiaque, either in the impOP- 
fcot «r fploBeraBOt, the beat -writers nsoally eaiiAaj the indk»tife, mit 
<othen preser the salgiiiiotive-^ai ^Tmnn «er etas «oep0ra<, wfaeoeTer the 
«[iiiiig oooMieBoed ; quam t e a tmq ue m partem impetum /koeramt. agahwt 
whatever part they had aude the attack; but abo ^mmi dMorem In 
j¥§ dnd ffuUstentj whenever they saw the debtor takes to a court of 
jastioe; id ubifetiaUt dixiaaet, whenever the fetialis had said this. 

§ 356. The conjunctions durn^ dmuc, and qwiad^ in the sense 
of ^ as long as,' are coastmed with the indieatiTe. In the 
flense of ' until' they take the indicative, if the event is con- 
ceired as one that really happened or h wpens — as non desinam^ 
donee per/eoer»y I shall not cease until ihaye accomplished it ; 
Jiiio ac^uUy quoad seaatus dinUsnu est, Milo was present 
until the senate broke up ; but if the event is eonceiyed 16 
merely possible, and if an intention or purpose is implied, 
they have the verb in the subjunctive — ^as tratis eubtrahendi^ 
sunt iif in quos impetum conantur facere, dum ee tpm coUigant^ 
we must withdraw from angry persons those on whom they 
attempt an attack, until they recov^ themselves (that is, 
< until thejf can recover themselves;' and at the same time the 
Intention is implied ' that they may recover themselves'). 

Note, Respecting the present indicative with dum^ see above, § 332^ 
note. Some writers, and especially Tacitus, use donee with the sab- 
junotive even wlien it introduces a simple fact AH three oomnnotioBS, 
even in the sense of ' as lon^ as,' are constmed with the subjanotiva, 
if any pnroose or intention is implied — as die inaeguemii miUtet quievertf 
dum pra^otus urbit vires inspiceret, on the foOowinff day the soldiers 
remamed quiet, as long as (wlule, in order that) the prefect might 
inspect the £oroM of the city. 

^ 857. Antequam and priusquam are joined with the indica- 
tive when it is simply to be stated that one action precedes 
another in time ; the subjunctive, on the other hand, is used 
when the event does not or did not actually happen before 
the other — as priusquam de <idventu tneo audire pehiissent, in 
Macedoniam perrexi, I reached Macedonia before they could 
hear of my arrival; nanqu4im eris diveSf antequam tiH ex 
tuis posseseionihue tantum r^iciatur, ut eo legionem tueri 
poseisy you will not be rich until (before) tou gain so much 
from your possessions that you can keep a legion with it. 

Note 1. Antequam and priusquam, especially in a narrative, are some- 
times Joined with the subjunctive, though tm^ denote rimple priority, 
and also when they express that which uflaaDy happens before a oer* 
tain event occurs — as tempesicu mi$uUur ctniequmm mtrgmt, a storm (usu- 
ally) threatens before it arises. Respecting tne present hidicative with 
these ooi^jnnctions, see § 334, note 5. 

2. When the ttqnessioiis ante, cUUu^ potiat, ytxM qvonai vn "QSR^^f^ 
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expreM that something is impossible, or is to be avoided by all means, 
they take the verb in the subjunctive, the event being conceived as not 
happening — as jSeno Magnetos dixit in corpora sua citius saevituros, quam 
«t Homanam amiciiiam violarent, Zeno said that the Masnesians would 
sooner rave against their own bodies, than violate their friendship with 
Rome; omnia perpessus est potius quam oonscios ddendae tyrannidts indi- 
caret, he suffered anything rather than betray those who knew of the 
design to overthrow tyranny. Respecting quam qui with the subjunc- 
tive, see § 314, note 1. 

^ 358. The concessive conjunctions quamvis (however much, 
although, a compound of quam, how much, and vis, thou 
wilt) and licet (although, properly speaking, a verb, after 
which ut is omitted) are construed with the subjunctive, 
like quantumvis and quamlibet, while quamquam (although) 
is joined with the indicative; e.g., quamvis neges, tamen tibi 
credere nuUo modo possum, however much you may deny, still 
I cannot believe you in anyway ; licet mihi invisus sit, tamen 
eum non persequar, although ne is hateful to me, still I will 
not persecute him. 

Note 1. Instead of quamvis, we also find ^ttam with other persons of 
voio, which, on account of its meaning, is likewise construed with the 
subjunctive — as quam volent in convivits /aceti sint, howevor witty they 
may be at their banquets. 

2. Poets and late prose writers 'sometimes reverse the above rule, 
ruing quamvis with the indicative, and quamquam with the subjunctive 
—-as PoUio amat nostram, quamvis est rustica, Musam, Pollio loves our 
Muse, although she is rustic; dls quamquam geniti essent, although they 
were the sons of ^ds. Q^amvis is also used as an adverb, and, as such, 
of course has no influence upon the mood of the verb---as quamvis mul- 
tos pro/erre possum, I can mention as many as you like. 

§ 359. The conjunctions quasi, velut si, tamquam si (some^ 
times tamquam, sicut, or poetically ceu alone), perinde ac «t, 
aeque ac si, non secus ac si, are joined with the subjunctive, 
as they introduce a clause which is only a conception of 
the mind ; e. ^., sic cogitandum est, tamquam aliquis in pectus 
intimum insptcere possit, our thoughts must be such, as if any 
one could look into our innermost heart : quid ego his testibus 
utor, quasi res dubia aut obscura sit ? wny do I make use of 
these witnesses, as if the matter were doubtful or obscure? 
The tense in such clauses always depends upon that of the 
leading clause. See § 364. 

§ 360. Relative clauses which simply add an explanation 
of some word or circumstance contained in the leading 
clause, have the verb in the indicative. But when a relative 
clause, besides containing a simple explanation, implies at the 
same time the idea of intention, purpose, result, consequence^ 
condition, cause, &;c., the subjimctive is employed. In aU these 
cases the relative involves the idea of ut (in order that, so 
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that), si (if), or quum (as, since). The following special cases 

will more clearly develop this rule : — 

1, The subjunctive is used in a relative clause when it 
expresses the intention or purpose of the action con- 
stained in the leading clause, in this case the relative 
is equivalent to ut zs, 'in order that he;' e.g., legates 
Bomam misitf qui {ut ii) aturilium a senatu peterenty he sent 
deputies to Rome, who should ask the Roman senate for 
succour; nobis natura rationem dedity qua {ut ed) rege-' 
rentur animi appetitus, nature has given us reason by 
which the passions of our soul might be controlled ; Galli 
Druides Mbmt, qui ^t ii) rebus divinis praesintj the 
Gauls have Druids to superintend their reUgious affairs; 
non hdbet unde {ut inde) solvate he has no means wherewith 
to pay. 

Note. What has been said here of the relative pronoun holds good 
also of relative adverbs implying intention, purpose, or object, suoh as 
cur, quare, quamobrem, unde, when they are preceded by such expres- 
sions as causa est, rcUio est, argumentum est ; e. g., muliae sunt causae^ 
riamobrem hunc hominem cupiam abducere, there are many reasons why 
wish to lead away this man; quid causae Juit, cur Jiostes non sequereris i 
what reason was there why you did not follow the enemy? non est 
(causa), cur mihi invideas, there is no reason why you should envy me. 

3. After the adjectives di^nus, indignus, aptus, and sometimes 
also idoneusj the relative is used with the subjunctive, if 
that of which a person is worthy or unworthy, or for which 
anything is fit, is expressed by a verb — as dignus or in-- 
dignus est qui laudeturj he is worthy or unworthy of being 
praised ; digna res esty quam diu multumque consideremus^ 
the thing is worth being long and seriously considered; 
non satis idoneus videtury cut tantum negotium committaturj 
he does not seem quite fit to be intrusted with so impor- 
tant a business. In these cases also the relative involves 
the idea of ut. 

Note, Poets and late prose writers sometimes join these ac^eotives 
with an infinitive, either active or passive, accorcUng to the meaning — 
as in Horace, fans rivo dare nomen idoneus. Sometimes ut takes the 
place of the relative — as quum indigni visi simus, ut {qui) a vobis redinM' 
remw, 

3. The subjunctive is used in relative clauses which serve to 
complete the idea of a certain quality, and to express its 
effect ; in such cases the relative is equivalent to talis ut, 
' such that,' and the demonstratives taliSj tantus, hie, ille^ 
iSj efusmodiy hujusmodi^ or torn, sometimes actually precede 
the relative, but sometimes tiiiey are understood ; e. g., tnno- 
centia est affectio talis animif quae {ut) noceat neminif harm- 
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lesmew is that (or sueh a) state of mind which huts no 
one ; qui potest temperanHam laudore Uj fvt (ta/iff ut) mtm^ 
mum hanum in voiuptate ponat ? how can ha praise temper- 
ance who (who is of soch a kind that he) pUces the hignesi 
good in lueasnref nam sumus iL auibu* nikil vemm ette 
frideatur, we are not persons or uat kind that nothing 
appears to be true to ns ; dieis aHquid (^ummnIi) fU4fd tsd 
rem pertineatj yon are saying something which (is of soch 
a nature that it) bears on the point at issue. 

NoU L The mb^uMtiTe is oaed in mmaOn idatifv dsnx 
!y whidfi are introdneed bj quam qui, cqnnalcni to 
•aeh teaUntteM si« ezpivwed in quite a d ito ie nt ^ 
meom damna mofora tunt quam quae (ttt ea) etHwmri pa $$ imlf 
done to my repatation ia too grcaU to be e rthnatr d ; mqfor 
wi iqmam vt mtki) potmt fitrbna noeere^ I am tao great to be 
able to be injured bj fortune. 

2L On the same principle the aolganctiTe ia need in fdatife rlniHi, 
ia whidi a general itatement ia limited in a certain way, eepeemUj 
those beginning with qtd qmdem — as oratorea AttkL ^pnrum qmd mm 
weripta eom Ment, the Attic orators, at least as fiv as their writings an 
eiiiain So abo qmod teiam^ as fiv as I know ; 9110^ memi m m ai^ as ftr 
as I remember ; p erprat nm mHi fettri*^ n «vm, qatod time w u htH m ftas 
^iai; jaMrit, where 9m me wtotetUa taa JUd signifies, 'aa Ihr aa yoa 
can do it without tronUe/or "if 70a ean doitwithoat traabl^* the 
u li t ii e imp ljiug a condition or proriso. 

4. After soch general and indefinite expressians as nmi r^here 
are persons), inventuntur^ reperiuntur (there are iband 
men), mm demnt (there are not wanting persons), eseetiiiif 
ejuttterunty exortus efty habeOy ett (u 61I, nemo eU^ mkU ett, 
and the like, the relative maj be joinea with the indicative 
as well as with the sobjonctive. The latter is used when 
the rdative implies a quality — as sunt, qui diseesmm animi 
a eorpore putent esse mortem^ there are persons (of such a 
kind, so stupid or so wise) who believe that death is the 
separation of the soul from the body ; fuere qui erederaUf 
there were persons of such a nature as to believe ; suni qui 
diemntf there are persons of such a character as to assert. 
1^ all these and smiilar cases the relative implies the iden 
of Mi, When the relative is joined with the indieative^y 
a simple Uet is stated without any intimation of qoalitj, 
so that sunt quos jurat is equivalent to juvat quosdatn^ some 
persons take a delight ; est ubi peccaty equivalent to imterdum 
peeesUy he sometimes blunders. 

AirfcbimanT cases U depends entirelj upon the writer^ ialcBfioa 
Mher he is to nse the mdicatiTe or snt^anetire, aeeot di s g 
ishea siaq iiy to s tate a fiMt, or at the saoae time to ej4me a s hfi 
a meh a eorered sad ^fflrtiwM manner as to leaie tks 
ttftemthseontezt. 
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5. The relative is fc^owed bjr the verb in the subjunctive 
when it implies a supposition or condition, so that it in- 
volves Uie idea of H — as nihil bonum est^ quod haminem non 
meliorem fadat, nothing is good unless it makes man better. 
In such a case, however, the writer, if he chooses, may use 
the indicative, employing the relative in its pure sense 
without suggesting any condition — ^as nihil bonum est, quod 
hominem non meliorem facit, nothing is good which does 
not make man better. Compare above. No. 8, note 2. 

6. Relative clauses have the verb in the subjunctive when 
they introduce a reason for what is contained in the leading 
clause; in such cases the relative is almost equivalent to 
quum (as, since) — as O, fortunate adolescens, qui tuae vtr- 
tutis Homerum praeconem inveneris! O, fortunate youth, 
who (since thou) hast found in Homer a herald of thy 
valour ! miseret tut me, qui hune tantum hominem faeiaa 
inimieum tibi^ I pity you who (since you) make this great 
man your enemy. 

Note 1. In many cases it is left to the writer^s diseretion as fo 
whether by the relative clause he wishes to introduce a cause or xeason^ 
or merely a^simple explanation. In the latter case tbe Terb must 
be ^ the indicative, so that he may say either magnam Ubi gnxliam 
Juibeo. qui ad me veneris (because thou hast come), or qui ad me iwfiM^ 
who nast come to me. 

% A relative denoting a reason or cause Is often strengthened by the 
adctttion of other purtioles — as quippe qui, utpote quij td qm, p ra e eert im 
qtd; and all these expressions are generally joined with the subjono* 
tire, though some writers also use the kidiestive with them. 

ft. As qmem sometimes has the meaning of although, so also qm inn 
plyix^ quum, is sometimes equivalent to quamvis, and is then joined 
with the subjunctive — as ego, qui sero Graecas UUerae aU^fisaem, tamen 
eomplures diee Athenia commorutus suMf although I had commenced the 
study <k G^reek late, yet I stayed eeveral days at Athens. Oompaie 
S 355, note 2. 

7. Relative clauses have the verb in the subjunctive when 
the sentiment which they introduce is to be cnaracterised as 
belonging to another person, and not as the sentiment of 
the speaker himself— as Socrates easecrari eum solehatf qui 
primus utilitatem a jure siffunaisset, Socrates used to curse 
the man (whoever he was) who had first severed that which 
is useful irom that which is just. Socrates here takes the 
opinion of some one else who asserted that some person had 
actually done so, but does not express it as his own opinion. 
— Paetus omnes libros, quos f rater suus reliquisset, mihi 
donawtf Paetus has given me all the books which his 
brother mieht have left. Here Paetus, in thinking of the 
number of books lef^ does not state ms own o^^uuLC^OL^VNiiw 
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says. * whatever may be the books left by my brother, as I 
am mformed that there are books.' Quos ffater suus rdi' 
querat, would be ' all the books which his brother had left 
behind.' It is often a matter of little consequence whether 
in such a clause the indicative or subjunctive be used. 
8. In historical narrative the subjunctive is sometimes used 
in a relative clause when actions of repeated occurrence are 
spoken of — as quemcunque iictorjiusu consulU prehendisietf 
whomsoever the lictor had seized by the command of the 
consul ; semper habiti sunt fortissimiy qui summam imperii 
potirentuvy those who assumed the highest power have 
always been believed to be very valiant ; nemo Pyrrhum^ 
qua tuliuet impetumy ntstinere caluit, no one could resist 
Pyrrhus, wherever he made the attack. In all such cases 
the indicative may also be used, and is found almost as fre- 
quently as the subjunctive. 

§ 361. The subjunctive is used in all clauses introduced 
into a dependent clause either by a relative pronoun or a con- 
junction, provided they form an integral part of it. B^ a 
dependent clause is meant one expre^ed by the accusative 
with the infinitive, or having its verb in the subjunctive. A 
clause forming an integral {>art of such a sentence is abso- 
lutely necessary, and without it, the whole does not and cannot 
convey a distinct meaning; e.g., quod me admones^ at me in- 
tegrum^ quoad /xwWfn, xerrem, jfratum est; here the words 
quoad possim form part of the advice, and cannot be separated 
zrom it without destroying the meaning: tn HcrUmsio sue- 
moria tanta fuitj uty quae secum commentatus esset^ ea sine 
seripto verbis eisdem redderet; here quae secum eommentatus 
esset form an inseparable part of the clause introduced by ut: 
Aristoteies ait^ bestioias quasdam nasciy quae unum diem vivant; 
here quae vivant forms an inseparable part of the statement 
made by Aristotle. It sometimes, however, occurs that a 
writer or speaker, within a dependent sentence, introduces a 
remark or explanation of his own, and in this case the indi- 
cative is usea, provided the conjunction introducing the 
remark admits of it — as quis potest esse tarn aversus a veroj 
qui neyety haec omnia, quae videmuSj deorum irnmortahum 
potsstate administrari r Here the words quae videmuM cozi- 
tain a remark introduced by the speaker, and whidi is in 
no way connected with the dependent clause haee omnia .... 
adlminwtrari. 



AW. In some cues the difference is bat nuAlI, whether aoch aa m- 

Mrted ^nae be treated as part and parcel of the one in which it 

jsmndneed, or whethec it be treated aa an independent remaik 
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igmremua), disoere, et ea, quae scimus (or sciainus)^ alios docere possimtu; 
but in othen the distinction is of serious import, and there are few 
cases in which the rule is not scrupulously observed, though even in 
Cicero we find the in^cative where we should expect the subjunctive 
— as Tertia est senteniict, ut, qtianii se ipse quisque facU (for faciat\ tanti 
JicU ah arnidSf because the clause bennning with quanii is an integral 
part of the one beginning with ut. it more commonly occurs in his- 
torical composition that an inserted clause, though it forms a part of 
an oratio oMiqua, is yet expressed by the indicative. The conjunction 
dum is in the same manner often used with the present indicative, 
though introducing a clause inseparably connected with a dependent 
clause — as Die, hospeSy nos ie hio viaissejaoenieSf dum Sanctis patriae l^hus 
obse^imur; but it is more correct in such cases to use it with the 
subjunctive. 



CHAPTER LII. 

THE TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

§ 362. The tenses of the subjanctive, generally speaking, 
nave the same meaning as the corresponding tenses of the 
indicative, so that here we have to set forth only the pecu- 
liarities in the use of the tenses of the subjunctive. 

§ 363. First of all, it must be observed that the Latin Ian- 
^age is more strict than the English in the use of its tenses 
in subordinate clauses. This is manifest : — 

1. In the use of the future perfect (the place of which, in the 
subjunctive, is supplied by the perfect subjunctive), for 
which we use either the present or the future — as adnitar^ 
ne frustra vos hanc spem de me conceperitis, I shall exert 
myself that you may not in vain conceive this hope of me. 
Here the future perfect conceperitis signifies that at a future 
time you may not find that you have formed a wrong 
hope of me. Si potestas facta erit, discedetur^ as soon as 
it IS possible, there will be a parting. Here the parting (a 
future act) cannot take place till after the power has been 
given, so that logically the future perfect must be used. 
Compare above, § 338. 

When past actions are spoken of— that is, when the verb of 
the leading clause is in the perfect (or the historical pre- 
sent) — ^the action of the subordinate clause, which must be 
completed before another can begin, is expressed by the 
pluperfect subjunctive— as Divico cum Cae^ore a^t.^ "EL^ 
vetwa in earn partem ituros otque ibi /aturo«, u\a eo% Owaar 
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eamUtuitset atque ene vohisset, the actions implied in am- 
sHtuUset and voluUset must be completed before thoee im- 
plied in ituros taid^uturos can take place. So also dicebamj 
simulae timer e desitsseSf similem tefuturum tuu 

In hypothetical sentences expressing mere possibility the 
subjunctive of the future perfect is often used, where we 
employ the present or future, when it is to be expressed 
that the action of the protasis must be completed before 
that of the apodosis is to beg^^as si hoc feceriay miM per^ 
gratum erity if you will do this, it will be very agreeable to 
me. So also aliquis dixerit (for dicat), ' some one may say,' 
representing the act of saying as possibly already past. 

2. In English, two actions are often represented as simulta- 
neous, though in reality the one expressed by the verb in 
the subordinate clause must be completed before the one 
expressed by the verb of the leading clause can begin. In 
such casfes the Latin language more correctly uses the plu- 

Eerfect in the subordinate clause — as, * when he entered the 
ouse, he perceived,' quum domum intrasset, aniniadvertit; 
^ when he arrived in the Forum, he said/ quum in Forum 
vmissety dimt 

Note, Notwithstanding this general acooracy of the Ijitin Imgnafle, 
the verbs of adunff are often used in the imperfect, where we inouid 
expect the pluperfect, it being necessary that the act of asking should 
be completed before the answer is given — as Socratetf qunm rogardur 
(for rogatus estet), reipondit, when Socrates waa asked, he answered. 

§ 364. In independent or leading clauses which have the 
verb in the indicative, the choice of the particular tense de- 
pends upon the nature of the statement: but in subordinate 
clauses, the choice of the tense is regulatea by the tense in the 
leading clause. The general rule is — When the verb of the 
leading clause is in the present or future, the verb of the 
dependent or subordinate clause must be in the present or 
perfect subjunctive ; and when the verb of the leacung danise 
IS in the imperfect, pjerfect, or pluperfect, that of the subordi- 
nate clause must be in the imperfect or pluperfect snbiunctive 
— as video, quid faciaa, I see what you are doing ; «mm#, miid 
feoeris^ I see what you have done ; videbo, qutdfeeeriif I uiall 
see what you have done ; nemo erit, qui nesciat, there will be 
no one who does not know ; videbam, vidi or videram, fmai- 
tum jam effecissetj I saw, or had seen how much he had 
idready effected ; nemo erat, qui nesciret, there was no one who 
did not know. If the subordinate clause is connected with a 
clause expressed by the accusative with the infi^tive^ the 
tenae of the verb of the subordinate clause depends upon that 
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which governs the accusative with the infinitive — bs indig* 
num te esse judicOy qui haec patiarisy I think you unworthy to 
suffer these things ; indignum te judicavi {judicdbam or judu 
caveram^ qui haec patereris, I thought you unworthy to suffer 
these things. 

Note 1. A Babordinate claose introduced by the conminctions ut (in 
the senae of * so that'), qum, and qui non, sometimes has the verb in 
the perfect subjimckive, though the verb of the leading clause is in a 
past tense. This, however, is the case only when the statement con- 
tained in the subordinate clause is conceived as a distinct historical 
fsLCt by itself and not merely as connected with that of the leading 
clause — ^as Aemilius Paulus tantum in aerarinm pecuniae invexitf ut unius 
impenUoris praeda Jinem attiderit trihutorum; here attiderit expresses 
the independent &ct, that the booty of Paulus did put an end to the 
tributum, and that the cessation of its payment continued in tiie 
speaker's time; qfferret would mean that the booty of Paulus at the 
tune in which he lived did away with the tributum, and the action 
contained in afferrel would be viewed only as the result of another, ancL 
not as an independent event by itself ; iwoerduB est scriba quidanif On, 
JFtavnts, qui comicum ocuhs oonfiierit ei Jhstos popido proposuerit. Here,, 
a^ain, confiaterU and propostterit reinresent these actions as independent 
historical facts, while the imperfect subjunctive would introduce them 
only in connection with the leading clause. Ck>m. Nepos uses the per- 
fect subjunctive even where we should expect the imperfect. 

2. When the leading clause has the verb in the historical present (for 
the perfect), it may be treated either as a real present or as a perfect, 
and the verb of the subordinate clause may accordingly be in the present 
or the imperfect subjunctive — as turn demum. Liscus proponit, esse non' 
nuUos, quorum audoriUu ajmdjdihem plurimwn vcUeat (or valeret); Caesar, 
ne graviori hello oceurreret (or oeeurrat), mahirius quam oonsuerat, ad 
eaeerdtum proficis&iur. Sometimes the two modes of speaking are com^ 
bined in the same sentence, as in Caesar, BeU, GaU, i. 7. The imperfect 
subjunctive after a real present is only a peculiarity winch must be 
ean^ained by the meaning of the sentence rather thus by its form — as 
viaeo ipttur multtu esse causaSf quae istum impellerent, for impetlant, be- 
cause esse also implies the idea of fuisse ; verisimile non est, ut homo tarn 
locuples religioni suae pecuniam antepon&ret, perhaps because verisimile 
non est is equivalent to fieri vixpotuit. 

3. In indirect questions the perfect subjunctive must be used if the 
question, in its airect form, would require the perfect or imperfect 
indicative — as quis nescit, qtumto in honore musica apud Graecos /uerit ? 
the direct question being, quanta in honore musica apud Gfraeoos/iiit ? 

§366. Subordinate clauses expressed by the subjunctive only 
hecause they form an integral part of a dependent sentence, 
have the verb in the perfect subjunctive ; if in direct speech, 
it would be the perfect indicative — as quis ptttare potest, plus 
egisse Dionysium turn, quum eripuerit civious suis lihertatem^ 
qmm Archtmedemy quum sphaeram effecerit ? it being in direct 
speech nihiio plus egit tuniy quum eripuit .... quum sphaeram 
^ecit; nego me, postquam in urhem venerimy domi tuae JuissCy 
because we say postquam in urhem veni. If, however, the 
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verb governing the accusative with the infinitive is in a 
past tense, the verb of the inserted clause must he in the plu- 
perfect — as negavi me, pastquam iu urbem vemssem, dami tuae 
fuisse. 

% 360. When the verb of the leading clause is in a past tense, 
the verb of the subordinate clause is put in the present suh- 
junctive, if the action implied in it is expressly conceived to 
take place, or to continue at the present time — as SieUiam 
Verres ita vexavit ac perdidit, ut ea restitui in antiquum sta^ 
turn nullo modo possit, that it (now) cannot be restored ; posseC 
would mean that then (at that time) it could not be restored. 
In many cases, however, where the action or condition must 
be conceived as existing in past as well as in present time, 
the imperfect subjunctive is used, though it would be more in 
accordance with our idiom to use the present — as turn subito 
Catilina scelcre demens, quanta conscientiae vis esset, ostendit; 
the inserted clause here expresses not only ' what the power 
of conscience then was,' but also what it is now, and what it 
is at all times. So also ad eamne rem vos delecti estis, ut eos 
^andemna/retis, quos sicariijugulare nan potuissentf 

Note 1. A subordinate clause denoting intention has the verb in the 
present subjunctive, M^hen the one to M^hich it is subordinate has a 
perfect denoting a repeated action, and expressing mere priority in 
time— as quum misimus (whenever we sent), qui afferat agmtm, quern 
immolemus. 

2. It sometimes occurs that the verb of the subordinate clause does 
not accommodate itself to that of the leading clause, but to that of 
some inAerted or explanatory one — as curavit Servnu TulUut, quod 
semper in republica tenendum est, ne plurimum valeant plurimti; hexe 
valeant accommodates itself to tenendum est instead of curavit. Such 
cases are not numerous, and rather inaccurate, but may be explained 
by the reference to present time expressed in the present subjunctive- 



CHAPTER LIII. 

THE IMPEBATIVE MOOD. 

§ 367. The imperative represents an action or condition 
in the form of a command, request, or admonition. It has 
only two tenses — ^the present and the future: the former 
expresses a request or command in reference to present time, 
or without any reference to a particular time ; and the latter 
a command or request that something is to be done in future^ 
or when an occasion shall occur; hence it is the appro- 
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priate form of expressing a command in laws, wills, contracts^ 
or in writings composed in imitation of the style employed 
in such documents — as vive felix! live happily! — suovenite 
misero miki, ite obviam injuriae! help me, wretched man, and 
resist the act of injustice! — regio imperio duo sunto, iique 
consules appellantor, there shall be two men with regal power, 
and they shall be called consuls ; servus mens liber esto, my 
slave shall be free ; po'emata dulcia sunto, et quocunque volent, 
animum auditoris agunto, poems must be sweet, and must 
cany the mind of the hearer whithersoever they please. 

Note, Instead of the present imperative, we sometimes find the 

future indicative expressmg the firm conviction that the request will 

be complied with. This is the case especially in familiar conversation 

— as sea valehis, meaoue negotia videbts, meque ante brumam expedabia; 

' siqutd acciderit novi. Jades f ut sciam, 

§ 368. Instead of the imperative present, it is very com- 
mon to use the subjunctive, especially in the second person 
singular when an indefinite person is addressed — as aut 
bibat, aut abeat, let him drink, or go away ; meminerimus nos 
esse fiiortakSf let us remember that we are mortal ; status, in-' 
cgssus, vultus, oculi teneant decorum, let your attitude, gait, 
countenance, and eyes, be decorous ; injurias fugiendo relin- 
^uas, escape from injuries by flight. When a definite person 
IS addressed in the second person singular, it is more common, 
at least in prose, to use the imperative than the subjunctive. 
Compare § 347, note 1. 

§ 369. A negative command in legal phraseology is ex- 
pressed by the future imperative with 7ie, and 'nor' is ex- 
pressed by neve — as noctuma sacrificia ne sunto, there shall 
be no sacrifices at night; hominem in urbe ne sepelito neve 
urito, thou shalt not bury nor bum a man in the city. 

Instead of the imperative present in a negative command, 
it is customary to use, in the third person, tne subjunctive of 
the present or the future perfect; and in the second person in 
the active, the future perfect; and in the passive the perfect, 
or more rarely the present; the negative in these cases is 
likewise ne — VLSpuer telum ne habeat, the boy shall not have a 
weapon : hoc ne feceris, do not do this ; nihil aratiae causa 
feceris, a6 not do anything with partiality ; iltutn jocum ne 
sis aspernatus, do not despise that joke. 

Note 1. Poets often use the imperative present with ne — aA*ne saevi, 
do not rave. Sometimes also they use non and neque for ne and neve; 
in case of a subjunctive for an imperative, non and neque are found even 
more frequently. In later times, moreover, it was customary to use ne 
with the second person of the present subjunctive, which in the earlier 
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times had been done generally only when an hidefinite penon was 
addressed. 

2. A nentive oommand is very often es^ressed by a paraphrase with 
moU or nouio — as noli credere, do not beheve; tudUe eaeutimare, do not 
think. The same is sometimes done hjfae ne, cave fie, or cats alone — as 
eavete ne omiUaHi, take eare not to omit; caioe diaeris, take oare not to 
say. An affiimative oonmiand, on the other hand, is sometimes pam- 
phrased by cura ui,/ao W, otjuo alone— as eara, ut quam pnmwm vemat, 
take care to oome as soon as possible. 

§370. A sentence which in direct speech is expressed by 
the imperative, becomes the subjunctive when the speech be- 
comes oratio obliqtia — as Jioo sUn dioant or di4ierent stands for 
hoc mihi dioite in direct speech. See § 388, note 2. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

§ 371. The infinitive expresses the action or condition im- 
plied in a verb in the form of an abstract generality. The 
infinitive, from its meaning, may also be regarded as a verbal 
substantive, which, however, generally speaking, exists only 
in two cases, the nominative and the accusative, and diflfers 
from other substantives by its governing the case of a verb. 
The infinitive, both in the active and passive, has only lliree 
tenses ; the one, commonly called the infinitive of ib» ore- 
sent, simply represents an action in progress, and is thermre 
the infimtive not only of the present, but also of the past and 
the future — as amare and afnari. The infinitive of the per> 
feet represents the action as completed, and serves as the 
infinitive both of the perfect and pluperfect — as amavisse and 
amatum {am, urn) esse. The infinitive of the future simply 
represents an action as yet to come, whatever may be the 
pomt of time from which the action is viewed, amaturum esse 
and amatum iri. 

Note 1. In subordinate clauses expressed by the accusative with the 
infinitive, it has indeed a definite subject; but the infinitive can 
neither accommodate itself to the person nor to the number of the 
subject, unless the infinitive consists of a participle with esse, in which 
case the participle must agree with its sulgcot in case, number, and 
gender. 

2. Poets sometimes use the perfect infinitive active, like the Ghreek . 
aorist, instead of the present infinitive, especially after verbs denoting 
a desire or ability — M/ratres iendentes opaoo Pelion imposuisM Olyn^; 
ma^um sipedare po$$U eiecusttSM deum ; coUegvue j(v»cU. 
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3. The yeth memini (I remember) is followed by the present tafiiit- 
tive though a past action is expresaed, provided the speaker intimates 
that he was present as an eye-witness of what he relates — as menttm 
Catonem anno antequam est moriuuSf mecum et cum Scijmms disserere, I 
remember that Cato, the year before his death, discussed with me and 
Scipio; memini patrem optimisesse virHmSf I remember the time when 
my fbther possessed the greatest bodily strength. But when an event 
is mentioned, of which the speaker himself was not a witness, the per- 
fect infinitive is used. The same is sometimes done even in oases of 
the former kind for the purpose of avoiding ambiguity. 

4. Instead of the future infinitive, both in the active and passive, we 
often find a circumlocution hj/ore, vi otjuturum esse, tU — as damaboMt 
hominesyforef ut ipsi sese dii immortales idcisoerentur, men exclaimed that 
the immortal gods themselves would take vengeance. This circumlo- 
cution must TO resorted to in those oases in wmch a verb has no supine 
nor future participle, and is very common after the verb spero — as 
sperojore ut txnias, I hope you will oome. Fare joined to a past parti- 
ciple has the meaning of an infinitive of the future perfect— 4w Cartha- 
ginienses debellatum moof/bre rebantuTf the Carthaginians believed that 
the war would soon be miished. 

§ 872. The subject of an infinitive is, with a few exceptions, 
in the accusative. Respecting the nominative with tne in«> 
finitive after the verbs dicor^ indeor, and others, see above, 
§ 246; and respecting the nominative with what is called the 
historical infinitive, see below, § 390. 

§ 378. As the infinitive has only two cases, the nominative 
and accusative, it may be used eitner as the subject of another 
verb (also as a jpredicate), or as its object. It is the subject 
when an action is the thmg of which something is predicated 
— as patriam amcfre cujusvis est civis, to love one's country is 
the duty of every citizen ; bene sentire recteqtiefacere satis est 
ad bene beateque vivendum, to entertain pro^r thoughts and 
act rightly is enough to live well and happily; apud Persas 
summa latts est fortiter venaH, among the Persians it is the 
highest praise to be a gallant hunter ; consulemjleri fnagnir 
ficum est, to become consul is glorious ; patriam a cive prodi 
turpissimum est, it is a most Base thing that the fatherland 
should be betrayed by a citizen ; here the infinitive prodi is 
the subject, and patriam is the subject of the infinitive. 

Note, As the infinitive has no genitive, it cannot be joined with sub- 
stantives as in English, and <the desire to see' accordingly cannot be 
translated by desiderium videre, but must be en>ressed by the genitive 
of the gerund, desiderium videndu See below, §396. When, however, 
an ac^ective is joined to a substantive, it may be followed by an infini- 
tive, which then stands to it in the relation of an apposition — as acerba 
necessitudo te persequi, * the bitter necessity of persecuting you,* where 
persequi stands in apposition to acerba necessitas. There are, howevex^ 
some examples of this kind, even when & wafcsteKaVJw^ Sa\!ka\» V^xaR^"^ 
an a^^tive— M consilium capio pro/iciscs 1 ioTm^i^^B ^^jhslqI w!4eSia%^s5&\ 
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eontUusm imit ruffes toUere, lie formed the design to expel the kings ; 
eofia nuhi est in otio vivere, I have the power to live in ease. In these 
and similar expressions, oonsiUum capio or ineo is equivalent to om- 
ttUuOf and copia mUd est is equivalent to possum. 

§ 374. The infinitive stands as an object (accusative) after 
many verbs which express an incomplete idea, and reauire 
anotner verb to complete it. Verbs of this kind are tnose 
denoting will, power, custom, inclination, beginning, con- 
tinuing, ceasing, neglecting, and others — as volo^ noio, maloy 
cupio, studeo, conoVy nitor, contendo, tento (in poetry also quaero 
and amo), possum, queo, neqtteo (in poetiy valeo), audeo (sus- 
tineo), vereor {metuo, timeo), scio, iiescio, disco, debeo, soleo, 
adsuesco, consuesco, statue, constituo, decemo, coqito, parOf 
meditor, instituo, coepi, incipio, pergo, persevero, desino, man 
turo (I hasten), recordor, memini, obliviscor, negligo, omiUo» 
supersedeo, non euro (in poetry parco, fugio). The impersonal 
verbs libet, licet, oportet, decet, placet, visum est, fugii (me), 
ptidet, poenitet, piget, taedet, as well as the expressions necesse 
est and opus est, are likewise followed by an infinitive, though 
with them the infinitive is the subject rather than the object. 
Lastly, there are certain expressions which have the same 
meaning as some of the above verbs, and are accordingly 
foUowea by an infinitive, such as animum induce, hdbeo in 
animo, in animo est, cerium est, and the like. Examples are 
so numerous that it is superfluous to quote any. 

Note 1. Verbs denoting resolution or determination are sometimes 
followed by ui instead of an infinitive — as Athenienses constituerunt, ut 
urbe reUda naves conscenderent, the Athenians resolved, after leaving 
their city, to embark on board their ships. So also we find animum 
induce facere, and tUfadam; opto fieri alupiid, and utfiat cUiquid. 

2. Poets sometimes join the infinitive with such verbs as express a 
complete idea, and are therefore usuaUy followed by <^ or a prepo- 
sition, and such as express an inclination in a figurative way — as ardet 
abire /ugd, he longs to escape by flight ; incuu^unt sarcire ruinas, they 
are busy in repairing the loss; certat toUere honoribtts for <xrtat ut toUat; 
laborat trepidare. Sometimes such expressions occur even in prose — as 
oo^juravere pcUriam incendere, they conspired to set fire to their native 
city. 

3. An objective infinitive is sometimes found with adjectives which 
usually govern a genitive, dative, or ablative, or are followed by a pre- 
position, and in such cases the infinitive may be said to be in the 
genitive, dative, &c. — as cuptdus discere for discendi; cedere nesduSf 
avidus committere pugjiam ; fntges consumere (for ad /ruffes consumtndcts) 
nati; dignus laudari (ablative); indociUspati^ audcue perpetij caUidus oonr 
dere, duere efficax; but cases of this kind are almost entirely confined 
to iK)etry. 

4. The verbs voh, nolo, malOf cupiOf opto, and studeo, instead of being 
/bllewed by an infinitive alone, sometimes have a* whole clause for 

tlieJr object, hi which the subject is p\xt m 0:i« «AC!wsa.\:v9^ v&il t\ve 
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verb in the infinitive. This is always the case when the verb depen- 
dent on volOf nolOf &c. has a different subject from that of volOf malo, 
&c.; e.g.,volo prae$tare signifies *I wish to exoeV the real object of 
voh being praestare ; but volo me praestare, * I wish that I should excel,* 
the whole clause be^ning with * that * being conceived as the object 
of volo. So also sapientem civem me et esse ct numerari volo, where all 
that precedes volo is conceived as its object. Licet, idso, though rarely, 
is followed by the accusative with the infinitive — as Uoet me isto tanio 
bono uti, I am allowed to use that great advantage. 

§ 375. The verbs doceo, jubeo, veto, sino, arguo, and insimulo, 
are followed by an objective infinitive, to express that which 
one teaches, orders, forbids, &c. In like manner the verbs 
cogOf moneOf hortoTy dehortor, impedio, and prohibeo, are some- 
times followed by an infinitive, though they are more com- 
monly construed with the conjunctions uty quin, or quominus; 
e. g., doceo te loqui, I teach you to speak ; jussit me ad ae 
venire, he ordered me to come to him ; consules jubentur exer- 
citum scribere, the consuls are ordered to levy an army; 
Caesar legatos discedere vetuerat, Caesar had ^rbidden the 
legates to go away ; Nolani muros portasque adire vetiti sunt, 
the Nolans were forbidden to go to the walls and gates ; ratio 
ipsa monet amicitias comparare {ut comparemus), reason itself 
admonishes us to form friendships ; quid me impedit haec dicere 
{quominus dicam) ? what prevents me sa3ring these things ? 

Note 1. From these examples it will be seen that in the passive also 
these verbs retain the infinitive, which is in £EU!t the second ot^ject, 
just as in doceo te litteras, and doceris litteras a me. Compare § 254. 

2. Jubeo, in the sense of * I order,* or *I command,* is rarely con- 
strued with tU and the subjunctive, or with the subjunctive alone; but 
in the sense of * I decree,* or * I sanction,* it is commonly followed by 
ut — as senatus decrevit poptUttsque jussit, ut quo/estores stcUuas demoltendcu 
loearent. Veto also is but rarely construed with ne or quominus. Late 
writers vlbo jubeo also with the dative instead of the accusative. When 
the person who is ordered or forbidden anything is not expressed, 
jubeo and veto may be followed by the infinitive active — as Hesiodus 
eddem mensura redderejubet, where we may supply te or Jiominem as the 
object otjubet. But when the infinitive itsehf has an object (accusa- 
tive), it is more common to change the construction into the passive 
— as jubet virtutem coli, he orders virtue to be cultivated* Sino is 
sometimes followed by the subjunctive with ut, and sometimes with- 
out it. 

3. Poets and later writers use the infinitive also after many other 
verbs instead of ut with the subjunctive, which is the practice of the 
best prose writers. Verbs of tnis kind are impello, suadeo, conoedo, 
pBrmitto, impero, though even Caesar has de repubUoa loqui non conoediiur. 
In like manner the poets use the verbs do and reddo in the sense of * I 
grant,* * I ^ive the power,' with the infinitive — as Graiis dedit ore rotunda 
Musa loqtu; quantum mihi cernere datur. For the infinitive after certain 
adjectives instead of the gerund or supine, see above^%^'l^^'QL<;^\A^vBi^^ 
below, § 396, note 3. 
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4. It verj rarely ocean that an infimtive is goraned by a prapott- 
tioD, bat it is fSoond especially with the eTpwion imtenit mter—am 
hder opUme vcden ei gravitaime aeffnUoTB mUm ftr^^ So alio 

nihil praeter plorare, 

% 376. When a substantive or adjective is added as a predi- 
cate to an infinitive referring to some preceding word either 
expressed or understood, the substantive or adjective agrees 
with the subject. 

1. When, accordingly, the infinitive refers to a subject in the 
nominative, as is tne case with the verbs enumerated in 
§ 374, the substantive or adjective is in the nominative — aa 
eupio esse demensy where clemens agprees with ego implied in 
eupio; Bibulus studetjieri consul; habeo in animo mtbti 
prqficisci. 
H, When the infinitive has an accusative for its subject^ as 
after the verbs mentioned in § 375, the substantive or 
adjective referring to that subject must be in the acciu»- 
tive — as coegerunt eum nudum saltare; pudet me metum 
discedere; jubet me dUigentem esse. 
3. When the infinitive belong to a dative, the accompanying 
substantive or adjective is m the same case — as mmi negti^ 
genti esse non licet ^ I am not allowed to be idle ; necfirtUme 
illic profuit armentis nee equis vehdbus esse, it was of no use 
to the herds there to be courageous, nor to the horses to be 
swift. 

Note, The verb licet is sometimes followed by an acensative with the 
infinitive instead of the dative — as dvi Romano Uoet esse GadUanwm; 
and the aooasative is neoessary if licet itself is not accompanied by its 
dative — ^as non Uoet eue negligentem, especially when a general principle 
Is stated, and Uoet does not refer to any definite person— as />rt> pabria 
morientem non licet detperare, 

§ 377. As an infinitive alone may be the subject or object of 
another verb, so also an infinitive, accompanied by its own 
subject, may be either the subject or object of another verb. 
This is the construction of the accusative with the infinitive. 
A clause expressed by the accusative with the infinitive is 
commonlv introduced in English by the conjunction ' that^' 
or * the fact that.' If the infinitive, besides its subject, haa 
also an object in the accusative, it is advisable to change the 
construction into the passive, in order to avoid ambiguity- 



aio te hastes vincere posse may mean, ' I say that you can 
subdue your enemies,' and also ' I say that your enemies can 
subdue you,' whence it is preferable to say either aio te ab 
hostibus vind posse, or aio hostes a te vinci posse. 

§ 378. A clause expressed by the accusative with the infini- 
tive, IB the subject of anol\ier N^ib "^VLca \k<&^\isi\& q£ it ifl 
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conceived as a single idea or noun of which something is pre- 
dicated—as victorem par cere victis aequum est. Here the clause 
victis victorem parcere is the suhject, and aequum est is the 
predicate. So abo apparet nos ad agendum eaw natos; accu^ 
satores muUos in civitate esse utile est. 

Note. Instead of the aconsative with the infinitive representing the 
subject of a sentence, k clause is sometimes introduced by quod, * the 
faucttha.V See below, § 381. 

§ 379. A clause expressed hy the accusative with the infini- 
tive is the object, when a verb, instead of a single noun, has a 
whole clause for its object. As we may say video patrem, so we 
may also say video patrem diu aegrotassCf where pa,trem diu 
aegrotasse is as much the object of video as in the preceding 
sentence the noun patrem. In this case the English lan^age 
sometimes admits of the same construction, as, ^I wish mm to 
be here,' ' I know him to be a trustworthy person.' An accu- 
sative with the infinitive of this kind, uierefore, may occur 
after all verbs which can have a whole clause as their object. 
This is the case especially after verbs of perceiving, declanng, 
thinkings believing, &cc, — such as video, audio, sentio, animad' 
verto, sdo, nesdo, inteUigo, perspicio, comperio, suspicor^ disco^ 
doceo, persuadeo, memini, credo, arbitror, puto, Judico, censeo, 
duco, spero, despero, coUigo, conclude, dico, affirmo, nego,fateor, 
narro, trado, scribo, nuntio, ostendo, demonstro, significo, pol^ 
liceor, promitto, minor, simulo, dissimulo, and many others; 
also a^er such expressions as fama est, spes est, auctor est, 
communis opinio est, and all others containing the meaning of 
any of the above verbs ; e. g., Platonem Cicero scribit Taren" 
turn ad Archytam venisse, Cicero writes that Plato went to 
Archytas at Tarentum; sentit animus se sua vi moveri, the 
mind perceives that it is moved (to act) by its own power ; 
e multis rebus intelligere possumus mundum providentia divina 
administrari, we can perceive from many things that the 
world is governed by divine Providence ; fama est Gallos ad- 
ventare, there is a report that the Gauls are approaching; 
oraculum editum erat patriam liberam fore rege occiso. an 
oracle had been given that the countiy would be free ir the 
king were killed. 

Note 1. In the same manner an accusative with the infinitive is fre- 
quently pointed to by a pronoun or adverb (sic, ita) in the preceding ^ 
clause, and then stands to it in the relation of an apposition or expla- 
nation — as hoc ipsum dicere solebat, nihil esse bonum, nisi quod Aone^um 
esset ; ita eaistimare debemits, nihil esse honestum, nisi, &c. 

2. Many verbs, having a different meaning from any of those menr 
tioned above, are now and then used in aucla. b.'wj «& \.^ ^sa^^fi^Na 
the mind of the reader another verb xequinxi^ ^<a WiC'Ms^^SN^^wnfiSB.•Qosk 
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InfiidtiTe — ai ad cdUegam misit, exerdtu optu eise, he sent word (or some 
one to say) that there was need of the army. Respectmg condedo and 
dubUOf see above, § 352, note 4, and § 375, note 3. 

3. The verbs of hoping, promisuig, and threatening, are commonly 
followed in English by the present in^nitive, when the leading verb as 
well as the infinitive have the same subject; but as the idea implied in 
such an infinitive refers to future time, the Latin language requires the 
future infinitive with its subject in the accusative — as promisit se ven- 
turunif he promised to come ; spero me eos visurum ease, I hope to see 
them; minabatur se abiturum essCf he threatened to go away. Some- 
times, however, tpero and polHceor are construcMl, as in English, with 
the present infinitive — as tperans deterrere, hoping to deter. 

4. The verb audio may be construed with the accusative with the 
infinitive, or with a participle instead of the infinitive — as audio ie 
dicere, I hear (that is, I am told) that you say; but audio ie diceniem, I 
hear you speaking. But the latter meaning is sometimes also ex- 
pressed by the infinitive, or by a clause introduced by quum—aa audivi 
quum dicerei* 

5. In English it often happens that the word which should be the 
subject of the infinitive, is mtroduced into the leading clause by some 
preposition; e.a., *as for my brother, I know that he is at Rome.* This 
cannot, generally speaking, be imitated in Latin, where it is necessary 
to n,Yf/rairem Jnomae esse sdo. There are, however, cases in which the 
subject of the infinitive is similarly introduced into the leading clause 
by de—BM de hoc Verri didtur, Iiabere eum perbona ioreunuUa ; de Antonio 
jam ante tihi teripsi non esse eum a me convenium* 

§ 880. An objective accusative with the infinitive is governed 
bj verbs expressing a wish, permission, or command, that 
something should be done — as volo, malo, noh, cupio, optOf 
atudeOy postulo, placet, sinOf patioTf also Jubeo, impero, prohibeo^ 
and veto (compare §§ 374, 376) ; e, g., majores corpora juvenum 
firmari labore voluerunt, our ancestors wished that the bodies 
of the young should be strengthened by labour; senattis 
voluit Crassum Syriam obtinere, tne senate decreed that Crassus 
should obtain Syria ; Caesar castra muniri vetuit, Caesar for- 
bade the camp to be fortified; nullos honores mihi decerni sinOj 
I allow no honours to be decreed to me. 

Note 1. Many of these verbs are sometimes followed by ut instead of 
the infinitive; prohibeo sometimes takes ne or quominus^ and Jubeo ne. 
Compare § 375, note 2. Respecting the difference between cupio de- 
mens esse^ and eupio me clementem esse^ see § 374, note 4. The best authors 
use the verbs permiiio, maedpio, mando^ interdioOf oro, precor, and many 
similar ones with ut, wnile later writers more commonly use the infini- 
tive after them. Censeo is followed by ut in the sense of * I advise.* 

2. The verbs voloj malo, nolo, and cuvio, are often joined with the 
perfect infinitive passive, to express tne thing wished for as already 
completed — as soctis maaime consuUum esse vult, he wishes that especial 
care be taken for the allies; moniios (esse) vos volo, I wish to remind 
Xou, 

§ 381. An objective acc^ifiaXVse m\k ^^ vo&DSxvq^ \^ >i«ied 
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after verbs denoting content, discontent, or wonder — as gaudeOf 
laetor, glorior, doleOy angoVf sollidtory indignor, queroTy miroTf 
admiroTy feroy aegre and moleste fero. All these verbs, how- 
ever, may also be followed by the conjunction quody either 
with the indicative or the subjunctive — as gaudeo id te mihi 
suaderCy or gaudeo quod id mihi suades; nihil me magis soUici- 
tabat, quam non me ridere tecum, or quam quod non riderem 
tecum; Laeior, quod Petilius incolumis vivit in urbe, or Peti" 
Hum incolumem vivere in urbe. 

iVb/«. Subjective clauses of the accusative with the infinitive are 
likewise sometimes expressed by quod instead of the infinitive, and in 
this case quod may always be rendered by * the fact that,' non pigritidL 
facio, quod non med manu scribo, the feet that I do not write with my own 
hand, does not arise from idleness; Tioc uno praestamus ferisj quod exftrU 
mere dicendo sensa jpossumuSy by this fact alone we excel animals, that 
we can express our thoughts in words. In most cases there is a diffe- 
rent meamng — as utile est patrem adesse, ' the presence of the father is 
useful,^ but it does not necessarily mean that the father is actually 
present; whereas utUe est, quod pater adest, signifies the father is present, 
and his presence is usefuL The former therefore contains a simple 
Ojpinion, but the latter contains besides also a fact. Sometimes quod 
signifies, * as regards the fact that,* — ^as quod scribiSf tead me venturum, 
ego te istic esse volo, as regards your writing, that you will come to see 
me, I wish you to remain where you are. 

§ 382. In sentences expressing wonder, astonishment, or a 
complaint at something happening, the accusative with the 
infinitive is used without there being any verb on which it is 
dependent. When such an expression is put in the form of a 
question, the first word generally takes the interrogative 
suiSx ne — as te in tantas aerumnas incidisse ! that you should 
have fallen into such great distress ! adeone hominem esse tn- 
felicem quemquam ut ego sum! that any man should be to 
that degree unhappy as I am ! mene incepto desistere victam? 
should I, conquered, give up what I have begun t 

Note. It is not improbable that in all cases of this kind the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive may be objective, and dependent upon some 
expression understood, which is suppressed by the excited state of 
mind of the speaker. We might in the above examples supply,^ for 
instance, such an expression as ' is it possible,* fierine potest, or * it is 
hudly credible,' via credi potest, 

% 383. When the passive of a verb of saying, thinking, 
ordering, forbidding, or the verb videtur (it seems), should be 
used impersonally, and followed by a clause in the accusative 
with the infinitive (as in dioitur patrem venisse), the noun 
which is the subject of the infinitive is drawn into the leading 
clause, and is made the subject of its passive verb — as pater 
dicitur venissCy and any adjective or noun «AdftdL \xi *Oa&^a&sfiw- 
tive^ and referring to the subject Va \Jaft TL^'tcMi^^\:^^> Tsssa^ 
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likewise be in the nominatiYe — as didtur pater esse mortuus; 
Hortensius magnus orator faisse dicitur; luna soils lumine 
coUustrari putatur; malum mihi videtur esse mors. The same 
construction exists in £nglish, as in ^ he is said to be a good 
man' for ' it is said that he is a ^ood man ;' ' he is believed 
to be a very honest person' for ' it is believed that he is a very 
honest person.' Compare § 247. 

Note, The simple tenses of the Terbs didtWf tradttur, exisiimahtr, pth 
iatur, creditur, &c. ore but seldom used impersonally with the accasa- 
tive with the infinitiYe — ^as earn ffentem iraditur Alpes tfXMsisae ; but it is 
more often the case with nuntiatur and dicitur, when these Terbs are 
accompanied by a dative — as nuntiatur mihi iottes^men transit$e. The 
verbs of saying and believing are more commonly used impersonally 
(with the accusative with the infinitive) when they are in a compound 
tense — as traditum est, Homerum caecum fmste ; but also Juliu$ iSabinu» 
voluntaria morte interUse creditua eat, m the case of a gerundive with 
ecK, the accusative with the infinitive is used almost invariably — as 
nuntiandwn est, omnea hoatea devidoa eaae, 

§ 384. This method of using the passive verbs of saying, 
beueving; &c. personally is also applied to other passive verbs 
expressing more specific kinds of saying or knowing, as 
scrtbor^ demonstror, audior, intelligor, judicor — as audiAatur 
Caesar victor esse in Gallia, it was heard that Caesar was 
victorious in Gaul ; scutorum multitudo deprehendi posse indi- 
eabatur, it was announced that a number of shields might be 
discovered. It is more common, however, to use such verbs 
impersonally with the accusative with the infinitive. 

Note. Poets and later prose writers extend the use of such personal 
passives much further than the eariier writers; thus we find cciHgor 
placuiaae for coUigitur meplacttiaae; compertua aumjfieiaae for compertum eai 
me/edaae. 

§ 885. When the subject of a clause expressed by the accu- 
sative with the infinitive is a personal or reflective pronoun 
referring to the subject of the leading clause (as in dieo me 
esse^ dicit se esse), the pronoun is often omitted with verbs of 
saying and believing — as confitere, ed spe hue venisse, confess 
that you have come hither in this hope; quum id nescire 
Mago diceret, when Mago said that he did not know this. 

Note I. This omission is particularly frequent in the case of me, «0, 
and tCf but occurs more rarely in the case of noa and voa. It is found 
almost invariably when one accusative with the infinitive is dependent 
upon another, and both have the same pronoun for their subject — 
as licet me exiatimea deaperare iata poaae (me) perdiaoere. The omission 
Is particularly frequent with the tofinitive future active, in which case 
eaae also is very often omitted — as Alcon, predhua (se) cdiquid moturum 
(esse) ratua, tranaiit ad Hann&alem. 

2. The poeta sometimes, imita^g t^ba ^tm^qa q1 tb& Greek lai»> 
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gnage, use the nominative with the infinitive, when the leading verb 
and the infinitive have the same subject — aa sendt mediot ddapmu im 
hostes for se medios ddapsum esse in hostes, 

§ 386. Explanatory clauses inserted by means of a relative 
pronoun in a sentence expressed by the accusative with the 
infinitive, have, according to circumstances, the verb either 
in the indicative or subjunctive. See §361. But when the 
relative pronoun supplies the ])lace of a demonstrative, so 
that the clause introduced by it is only a continuation of the 
statement expressed b^ the infinitive, the relative clause also 
has the verb in the mfinitive; e. g., Postea autem Crallus 
dicebat ab Eudoxo Cnidio sphaeram astris coelo inkaerentihis 
esse descriptam, cujus omnem ornatum et descriptionem Aratum 
extuUsse versibus. Here cujus is equivalent to et ejus, and 
the clause introduced by it stands to dic^t in the same rela- 
tion as sphaeram esse descrtptam. 

Note, The same is sometimes, though very rardy, the case with 
clauses introduced by relative conjunctions — as guumy quia, quanouam, 
when they supply the place of et and a demonstrative; e. g., Jacert 
tamdiu irrOas sanctiones, quae de suis commodis f&rremitur, quum interim 
(that is, et interim) de sanguine et supplicio suo latam legem confestim 
exevcen* 

§ 387. When the subject of a clause in the accusative with the 
infinitive is put in connection with another subject by means of 

Suum,^ idem qui, tanttis-qiumttts, and similar expressions, the 
tter subject, by a kind of attraction, is likewise put in the 
accusative, although, properly speaking, a finite verb might 
be understood — as suspieor, te eisdeni rebus, quibus me ipsum^ 
commoveri, where we should have expected quibus ipse {com" 
moveor); Platonem ferunt primum de animorum aeternitate 
sensisse idem, quod Pythagoramy for quod Pythagoras senserat; 
Terentium censeo elegantiorem fuisse poetam, quam Plautum^ 
for qfiam Plautusfuit, I^ however, the verb is repeated with 
the second subject, the nominative must be used. When two 
clauses are in this way connected by quam, and each has its 
own verb, the second snould have its verb in the finite form ; 
but it nevertheless sometimes occurs that, by a species of 
attraction, it is likewise transformed into the accusative with 
the infinitive — as Nonne ttbi affirmam, quidvis me potius per^ 
pessurum, quam ex Italia ad beUum civile me exiturum^ instead 
of quam eairem or quam ut eonrem, 

§ 388. An accusative with the infinitive very often occurs 
without there ap}>earing to be any of the verbs or expres- 
sions mentionea in the preceding rules. This is the case 
when a person is introduced stating the sub&tAxvc& ^1 Vt^:^\!t!^ 
said or thought^ without his '^enUcaA. ^o-c^^ X^va*^ ^^^s^^:^^« 
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In these cases, however, it is easy to supply some such word 
as ' he said' or ' thought ;' e. g,, Romulus legatos circa vicinas 
gentes mUity qui societatem connubiumque novo popuh peter ent; 
urhes quoque, ut cetera, ex infimo nasci (dicens); deinde, quos 
sua virtus ac dii juvent, magnas opes sibi magnumque nomen 
facere. This use of the infinitive to state a person's thoughts 
or sentiments indirectly is termed the oratio obliqua, while in 
the oratio recta not only the substance of a man's opinion, but 
his very words are stated. 

Note 1. In all oases of this kind the verb goTerning the infinitive 
must be discovered from the context, or it is implied in some verb 
actually occurring. Examples of the oraito obliqua are of frequent 
occurrence in the Latin historians. 

2. Sentences which in the oratio recta would be expressed by the 
imperative mood, are given in the oratio obliqua by the subjunctive — ^as 
(dixit) sin hello perseaui perseveraret, reminiscereiur prisiinae virtutit Heir 
vetiorunif which in tne oratio recta would be si beuo peraeveras, remims' 
citor pristinae virtutis Helvetiorum ; Vercingetorix per/acile esse fadu dicit 
JrumentationUms Romanos proMbere; aequo modo animo sua ipsi/rumenia 
corrumpant aedifidaque inoendant^ where in direct speech we should have 
aequo modo ammo vestra ipsi frumenta corrumpUe aedifidaque incendite. 
Compare § 370. 

§ 389. Questions which in direct speech would be expressed 
by the indicative in the first or third person, are in the 
oratio obliqua expressed by the accusative with the infinitive ; 
but if in the direct form, they belong to the second person ; 
they are expressed by the subjunctive (imperfect or plu- 
perfect); e.g., Quid se vivere, quid in parte civium censerif 
si, quod duorum hominum virtute partum sit, id obtinere unt- 
versi non possintf In direct speech it would be — quid 
vivimus, quid in parte civium censemur? Si veteris con" 
tumeliae oblimsd vellet, num etiam recentium injuriarum me- 
moriam deponere posse? {num etiam recentium .... deponere 
possum f) An quidquam superbius esse quam ludificari sic 
omne nomen Latinum? (an quidquam superbius est?) Quid 
de praeda faciendum censerent ? {quid de praeda faciendum 
censetis?) 

Note 1. Questions thus expressed by the accusative with the infini- 
tive are generally equivalent in meaning to a negative assertion — as 
te non vivere, se in parte civium non censeri; recentium iniuriarum mtnuy- 
riam te deponere non posse; nihil superbius esse; and this seems to be 
the reason why they are expressed by the accusative with the infini- 
tive; for where the subjunctive is used, the question does not admit of 
such an explanation. 

2. Questions which in direct speech are expressed by the subjunc- 
tive, retain the same mood in the oratio oftZt^ua, out the tense is usually 
the imperfect or pluperfect — as quis sibi hoo persuaderetl which in 
dlKOt speech would be quis sibi hoe persuadeat 1 

§ 390, It IB a peculiarity oi \\i« La.\!\a \d.\i^^^^) ^^\» vo^ 
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animated historical narratives and descriptions, the present 
infinitive is used instead of the imperfect. This is commonly- 
called the historical, and more correctly the descriptive infini- 
tive, for by means of it a writer is enabled, as it were, by a 
few broad strokes, to bring before the mind of his reader a 
rapid sketch of a series of scenes or actions. Hence we very 
rarely find one descriptive infinitive alone, but usually two, 
three, or more. This construction is the only one in which 
we may truly say that the subject of the in&iitive is in the 
nominative, and not, as usual, in the accusative ; e. g.. Hoc 
vM Verves audivit, usque eo commotus est, ut sine ulla dubitU' 
tione insanire omnibus videretur. Quia non potuerat eripere 
argentuniy ipse a Diodoro erepta sibi vasa optime facta dicebat; 
minitari ahsenti Diodoro^ vociferari pakmij lacrimas interdum 
vip tenere. Examples are very numerous in all the Latin 
historians. 

Note. This infinitive is sometimes used even after the conjunction 
qwim to express the sadden beginning of an action — as in Livy, senatus 
eaipectahat, quum Appius, auam asperrime potercU, jus de creditis pecutdis 
duxre, when Appius sudaenly began to pronounce sentence. 



CHAPTER LV. 

THE QEBUND AND 6BBUNDIVE. 

§ 391. The gerund is a verbal substantive possessing four cases, 
the ^nitive, dative, accusative, and ablative ; the place of the 
nommative, and frequently also that of the accusative, is suppUed 
by the infinitive. But it difiers from ordinary substantives by 
the fact, that it governs its case as a verb, and is not followed 
by the genitive of another substantive — as studium oMemperandi 
iegibuSj the zeal to obey the laws ; adfruendumfruaibus terraCy 
for the purpose of enjoying the fruits of the earth ; consilium 
scribenai epistoloMy the plan of writing a letter ; amicitia dicta 
est db amando. 

Note 1. The complete declension of a verb therefore is, e. g., nom. 
amare, gen. amandi, dat. amando, ace. amare or amandum^ abl. amando, 

2. There are a few instances in which the genitive of a gerund, like 
an ordinary substantive, is followed by the genitive of a noun, as in 
Cacero {De Invent, ii. 2, Univ, § 9, in Verr. iv. 47, Philip, v. 3, i>« Fin, 
V. 7)) and more frequently in the early poets and Gellius. This, 
however, is a mere anomaly, which it is not easy to explain ; but it 
does not warrant the conclusion of some of the earlier grammarians, 
that in such cases as consilium mei interfieiendi the word interficiendi is 
to be regarded as a substantive governing the gemtW^mei ^ vn.\«r^c»«n^x 
being no gerund at aJQ, but the gerun^^Q «.•geQc^A.^'9f^(^Ew^nt\^'*(2DA ^^ss^ 
tive ofmeum used substantively. 

S 
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§ 392. When the gerund is a transitive verb having its dbject 
in the accusative, as in conHlium condendi urbem, the com*- 
iBon practice is to change the accusative into the case of the 
gerund, and the gerund into the gerundive, making it agsee 
with its noun — as consilium condendae urbis, the phm of 
founding a city. So also persequendis bastibiu for persequend^ 
hosteSf by pursuing the enemy. When the genmd is gvvenied 
Iff a preposition, this change of the gerund into the gerun- 
dive is almost invariaUy adopted — as ad placandos dios for 
od placandum dwi; <» victore laudando for in laudando vio^ 
torem. The dative of the gerund with an accusative for ito 
object is likewise very unusual, whence it is better to saj 
oneriferendo than anusferendo. 

Note, fn on other cases it is left to the diseretion and taste of the 
writer as to whether he is to use the gerund or genmdive; but it Is 
advisable to retain the gemnd when its object is a neuter a^ectiw or 
pronoun — as stvdium aliquid agendif the desire to do somethmg; cajpi- 
aiias plura habendi, the wish to hare more things ; but we auo mid 
tMium wri inveniendi, * the desire to dtseorer the tath/ where verum 
has the meaning of »n abstraet noon. 

§ 393. As the gerund, as far as its meaning is concerned, is 
nothing but the oblique cases of the infinitive, and as the 
infinitive cannot in all cases be used as an ordinary substantive, 
so the use of the gerund also is subject to limitation. 

The accusative of the gerund is used only after prepositions, 
especially ad, and inter in the sense of * during' or *amid' — 
as inter ludendwm, during the play; ad soribendum, for the 
purpose of writing; ad tolerandum labores, for the purpose <^ 
enduring labour. 

Note. The instances in which the prepositions ante, tn, droa, and ob, 
occur with the gemnd, are very rare. 

^ 304. The dative of the gerund is used after certain verhe 
and expressions to denote an object or purpose. Such verbs are 
— studere, praeesse, impertire, operam dare, diem dicere, hcum 
capere; e.g., praesum agro colendo, I superintend the cultiva- 
tion of the field ; consul placandis diis dat operam, the consul is 
engaged in appeasing the gods. The dative is also used after 
adjectives denoting fitness and usefulness — as utiUs, inutUiij. 
noxius, par, aptus, idoneus, Jirmns, natus, accommodatus, ana 
others; e.g., areajirma templis porticibusque sustinendiSf an 
area firm enough to build temples and porticoes on it ; aqita 
tUilis est hibemo, water is useful for dnnking ; intentus vet^ 
undo, bent upon hunting. It is, however, more customary 
MUter Bucb adjectives to use the preposition ad with the accn- 
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satrre of the gemnd. The object or purpose in the titles of 
certim Romtn officers is ^nerally expressed by the gerundiTe 
mppljing the place of the gerund-— as decemviri legihus aeri- 
hmidis; triunmri agris dimdendia; curator muris f^cienHs ; 
and after comitia — as eomitia consulibue creandis^ an assembly 
held for the purpose of electing consuls. 

Note. The Terb esse, joined with the datiye of a genmd, mgnifieg ' to 
be able '-"M esse scboendo, to be aUe to pay; <meri farendo erard, they 
were al>lfi to bear the burden; esse iolerandae obsidiotUf to be able or fit 
to hold out against a sieffe. The verb si^icere is used in the same way. 

Late writers often use the dative of the gerund (<» the gerusdiTe am 
its sttbstifcute) to express a purpose or intention after vwbs of motion 
misit eatereUum distrdheado hosti for ad distrahendum hostem. 



§ 396. Tlie ablative of the gerund is used either as an ablative 
of manner or instrument; or with the prepositions in, db, de^ and 
ex. In the first case, the gerund, when it has an object, is 
commonly changed into the gerundive, and in the second 
ahnost always ; e. g., hominis mens disoende alitur, the mind of 
man is fed by learning ; Coiesar dando, subkvandOy ignoseendo 
gUmam adeptus est^ Caesar acquired glory by giving, helping, 
and forgiving ; loqueridi eUgantia augetur legendu oratoribus 
et poetis, elegance in speaking is increased by reading the 
orators and poets; summa voluptas ex diseendo capitur; in 
wluptate ^emenda virtus vel maxime cernitur; homines ad 
deos nulla re propius aecedunt quam salutem hominilms dando. 

Note 1. The ablative of the gerund is sometimes an ablative of man- 
ner or time, intimating that two actions are going on simultaneously^-* 
as Q^i8 estf mti nuUis officii praec^tis tradendis philosophum se audeat 
dicere ? Sucn expressions as contenttts possidendis offris for possessioM 
agrorum ; or pro ope f&renda (instead of bringing succour) for omisfo 
opis ferendae consilio, are anomalies which occur very rarely. 

2. Tlie Englisl^' without,* joined with a ver^, cannot be translated 
by sine wiUi a gerund. If simultaneous actions are mentioned, ^le 
word * without * may be omitted, and the present participle be used-^ 
as haee dioo nuUius reprekemionem verens, I say this without feariiq^ any 
one's censure; but it is more general tp use the ablative absolute, qk 
the conjunctions quin, ut non, or nisi ; e. g., consul non eaepedcdo aiunlict 
eoUeffoe (without waiting for the help of his colleague) pugmun oom^ 
mittit; haec dijudicari non possunt, nisi causam cognoverimtts (without 
our having examined the case) ; adspioere eum non possum, quin sentiam, 
I cannot look at him without feeling. 

§ 396. The genitive of the gerund is used after substantives 
and those adjectives which govern a genitive (see § 277). 
After substantives, it is either an objective genitive, or defines 
end qualifies the general idea implied in the substantive; 
c. g., ars docendi, the art of teaching ; cupidus dtscendi, eager 
to learn; pugnandi cupiditasj the desire to "fi."^cA.\ •po.TwwvMtCvs. 
est scientia vitandi sumptua super vaeuos, €WJLi ors t^ Ja-wKXvw^ 
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moderate utendi; Germanis neque consilii habendi, neque arma 
capiendi spatium datum est; in suepicionem incidit regni appe^ 
tendi; Cicero auctor non fuxt Caeearis inter/iciendi ; principes 
civitatie non tarn mi conservandi quam tuorum eoiuiliorum 
reprimendorum causa Bomd profugerunt. 

Note 1. Instead of te conservandi, we mnst, with the genmdiYe, say 
mi conservandi, the word sui beins; the genitive of the neater rninn, and 
being used both as a singalar anof as a pluraL Compare § 891, note. 

2. The genitive of the gerund is never governed by a verb, and those 
▼erbs which govern a genitive take a verb in the infinitive — as reoordor 
facere, pudet me dicere, 

3. Certain substantives which should be foDowed by the genitive of 
the gerund, may, when accompanied by the verb esse, assume the force 
(Mf an impersonal verb, and are then followed by the infinitive — as 
iempus est abire, it is time to go; but tempos proelii committmidi nom 
negleait, he did not neglect the (proper^ time of fighting a battle. So 
also consilium est, consilium capio. Consilium inire, as well as the pasdve 
form consilium inUur, is almost invariably followed by the genitive of the 

gerund, or bv the gerundive supplying its place. Poets are very free 
1 the use of the infinitive after substantives and adjectives inst«id of 
the genitive of the gerund, or the prepositions ad and en. After the 
substantives facuUas, locus, and sipnum, we sometimes find the prepo- 
sition ad instead of the genitive of the gerund — as oppidum magnam ad 
ducendum heUum dabat jacultatem, the town afforded a great opportu- 
nity for protracting the war. 

4. The genitive of a substantive accompanied by the gerundive is 
sometimes ioined to the verb esse, to express the purpose or object 
which anything serves — as regium imperium initio conservandae Uhertatis 
atque augendae reipublicae Juerat, the kingly government had at first 
served to preserve liberty, and strengthen the state. Sometimes, 
especially in later writers, such genitives are found, which may be 
explained by the ellipsis of causa or graiia — ^as Marsi miserunt Romam 
oratores pads petendae ; Germanicus in Aegyptum profidscitur cognosoendae 
aniiquitatis, 

5. The gerund being the representative of the infinitive active, has 
itself an active meanmg; but there are some cases in which it might 
seem to have a passive or at least reflective meaning — as censendi causa 
haeo frequeniia convenii, this multitude assembles for the purpose of 
nndergoing the census ; but in such cases the gerund may oe said to 
be used for an abstract noun — as Anionius, hoatis Judicatus, Italia ces^ 
serai; spes restituendi nulla, where restituendi has the same meaning as 
restituitonis. 

§ 397. The gerundive is in fonn an adjective with a passiye 
meaning, and generally signifies that something must be done 
— that IS, it expresses necessity— as vir haud contemnenduSf a 
man not to be despised ; patria defendenda est, our country must 
be defended ; homines aooendi sunt, men must be instructed ; 
CMri colendi aunt, the fields must be cultivated ; hoo neoessario 
jaoiendum est, this must necessarily be done. If the agent 
who must do anything, ox by N7\xoia va'^p^uccL^ TUM&the dboe. 
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is added, it is always expressed by the dative — as hoc miM 
faGiendum est, I must do this, or this must be done by me; 
triavidenda sunt oratorij an orator has to bear in mind three 
points; video jam hoc mihi esse omittendum, I see that I now 
must omit this; Carthaginem delendam esse oenseo, I am of 
opinion that Carthage must be destroyed. 

Note, Wlien joined with a negative particle or vix, the gerundive 
sometimes expresses possibility and not necessity — as dolor vixfertndusy 
a pain scarcely to be borne ; ma: credendum erat, it could hardly be 
believed, for vix credi poterat. Sometimes the gerundive is also used 
as a convenient substitute for a present participle passive, which is 
wanting in Latin. 

§ 398. The gerundive of intransitive verbs is used only in 
the neuter gender with the tenses of esse, and foims a kind of 
impersonal expression denoting the necessity of performing 
the action expressed by the verb. The agent here, as wim 
transitive verbs, is expressed by the dative— as mihi eundum 
est, I must ^o; nunc est Mbenaum, now drinking must take 
place ; prqficiscendum mihi erat in castra, I had to go into the 
camp; oMemperandum est legibus, one must obey the laws; 
pane utendum est, bread must be used. 

Note 1. When a verb governs a dative, and the agent also is expressed 
by the dative, there may often arise an ambiguity — as his hominibus 
vobis est consulendum, these men must take care of you, or you must 
take care of these men. In order to avoid such ambiguity, the agent 
may be expressed by the ablative with the preposition ab — as his 
hominibus a vobis consutendum est. 

2. The verbs vior^frv/or^ fungor^ and potior^ though they govern the 
ablative, have yet their complete gerundive like genuine transitive 
verbs — sapieniia non paranda nobis solum, sed etiam fruenda est ; ad per- 
fruendas voluptaies ; spes potiundorum castrorum ; rei utendae causa. Early 
writers, on tne other hand, sometimes use the neuter of the gerun- 
dive of transitive verbs in tne same impersonal way as that of intran- 
sitive verbs — as mihi hoc node agendum est vigilias, I must this night 
keep watch ; aetemas poenas in morte timendum est, eternal punishments 
are to be dreaded in death. 

§ 399. Certain verbs denoting to give, surrender, leave, 
take, or receive — as do, mando, trado, impono, relinquo, prO" 
vono, accipio, sv-scwio, loco, euro, and others — often have an 
object accompanied by a gerundive, denoting the purpose 
or object for which the action is performed— as hostihus vwr- 
tuos sepeliendos tradidit, he surrendered to the enemy the 
dead to be buried, or for the purpose of burying them ; huno 
librum mihi legeiidum dedit, he has given me this book to 
read ; laudem gtoriamque P. Africani tuendam conservandamr- 
que suscepi, I have undertaken to protect and preserve the 
honour and glory of P. Africanus ; loco templum acdi^catv^um^ 
I give the building of the temple in coTitac«dc\.\ muxo^ TcJV.<i>««'- 
ififfs curavit, he caused the walls to be TftWi^\.\ CoAswr «pQr«x«w. 
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4n Arari faciendum curavit, Caesar caused a bridge to be made 
on the Arar. 

In the passiye, such object^ with its aceoxnpanjing genn- 
dive, is of course changed into the nommatiTe-— as wmurui 
Vffidendus locatut est, me restoration of the wall was givea in 

contract. 

Note 1. Poets sometimes nse a present infinitive aot&ve hi the pboe 
<rf such a genrndiye — as trisHtiam et mehu tradam jrroUrvia In man 
CreHcum portare. In prose also we find do or mitdttro aUcm hibtr»f * I 
give to a person to drink;* a,nd jutsi ei hihere dart, I ordered dzink to be 
given to mm. 

2. The verb haleo is sometimes constraed in Lathi with another 
"Verb in the gerundive — ^as habeo_aedem iuendam, I have a teaqple to 
protect ; labeo dioendum, I have to say ; hcAeo statuenium, I MMre is 
determine. In the sense of * I can,' it is sometiiaes construed with the 
infinitive of dico, tcrihOf poUiceor, and simihur verbs — as haeo fere dieen 
Aabui de natura deorunif this is about what I had to say respecting 
the nature of the gods; nikU habui ad te acnberCf I have aotafaig to 
write to you. 



CHAPTEK LVI. 

XHB SVVINBS. 

§ 400. A supine is likewise a verbal substantive. It beloiigi 
to the fourth declension, and has only two cases — the accusa- 
tive (in um) and the ablative (in u). It also differs from aa 
ordinarv substantive, inasmuch as it governs the same case as 
the verb to which it belongs — as kgati venerunt ree repetitum, 
ambassadors came to reclaim the property. 

§ 401. The supine in um has an active meaning, and is used 
after verbs of motion, to express the object or purpose of the 
motion— as le^ati in castra venerunt questum injunas, deputies 
came into the camp to complain of the acts of injustice ^ FoMus 
Pictor Delphos aaeraculum missus est sdsdtatum, qwibtispr^ 
oibus deos possent placare, Fabius Pictor was sent to Delphi, to 
the oracle, to inquire by what prayers they could propitiate ihe 

fods; Philippus, cum spectatum ludos iret, occitue eet, as 
^hilip was going to see tibe games, he was killed. 

Note 1. In like manner we find the expression aUauam altcui nupkimi 
dare, to give a woman to some one in marriage. £o perdUum and eo 
uUum answer to the English ' I am going to ruin myself,* *I am going 
to take revenge.* 

^ The snj^e is not ased as often as might be ezpeeted in Latin, 
tmd moat writers gsnoraUy ptetet unm|^ ut^ od^ « grcrfMh-as %ali 
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venerunt ut querermdurf ad fuerenduni, quersmii praHa, or qtLaturi, PMti 
sometimes use the mere infinitlYe inistead of tlie supme — m Proiem 
pecus ^it alios visere monies, 

§402. Theiupxieintfliasapafisiii^meainxiffyandiflusedoii^r 
with certain ftd|eetives to denote that a qnaJity is attributed 
to a subject with reference to the action expressed hy the 
supine; e.g^ pieraque dictu qttam re sunt jacUMra, most 
thingps are more easy to say thfui to do ; hanestumJkctUy turpe 
fiactUj honouraUe to do^ di%raceful to do ; w)a peracerba gt»^ 
tatu, a grape very sour to taste; jfteumdum eogmtu atqm 
auditu, pleasant to know and to hear. 

The words most commonly used with tMs supine Are-^/as, 
nefw^ opus, hoMfheSf tvrpis, jucunita, faiciUs, aiMciliSy vnere- 
dtbiliSf memorabilis, utihs^ dignus^ indignMS^ miraMis. 

Nats. This snpiiic is likewise of eomparativelj rare oceurrence. The 
i»iiter mdQtoASpr^Jaeilet diMoiie, and piyo^e, ave joined with the snpixie 
in « even wheve we should eaqpect an infinitiTe as the snl^jeet to them 
— as difficile diatu ett (fbr dioere), gttanto opere eoneiUei homines comitas 
t^ffUnUUuqM strmoms; «d ealamiiatum sodetates nonfizcUe est inventu (Ibr 
Momtrd), qui deseemdant. Fas and ne^ are used m the same manner. 
The snpxne in u vn^ difftms sad iwUgnus is yeiy rare, and instead of 
nihil dtctu dignum we much more ^equently find nihil dignttm quod 
dioaiur, (§ 360, 2.) Facilis, diffidUSf aadjuoumdua, are often used with 
the preposition ad and the gerund, instead of the suinne — as rea 
JhaSM ad intdUffendtem, a thing easy to be understood; verba ad audien- 
dvm juamida, words ^eafling to heta. Poets even use the infinitive 
aftflc these a^eetlves— as/MKu* Itgi^ easy to be read; 



CHAPTEB LVIL 

TJUS PABTIOIPLSS. 

^ 408. A participle is in fbrm an adjeetiTe, but differs £rom 
•tber ac^ectrres uj the £tct of its also implying time, and 
Ipo^eniing ^m case of the verb from which it is formed. 

In lite active there are two participles : the one commonly 
called ^M present participle represents an action or condition as 
m course of progress, and accordingly, if present actions are 
qpoken aiy it may be regarded as a present participle— as accusat 
me dieens me ad kostes transfitgisse, he accuses me^ saying 
^aresent) tiiat I deserted to the enemy; if past actions are 
spoken of, it may be termed the participle of the imperfect — 
as aoetisemt me dicens (imperfect) me ad hostes tra.u&f^j^'vaRA^ 
he accused me, saying' (for ne saio) tb&tl \»Al ^teaciiViS^ v^ '^ofc 
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enemy, llie future participle represents an action or condition 
as intended, or as to take place in future time — as milites 
adversus urbem prqfecturi per totam noctem in castris se 
tenebant, l^e soldiers intending to march against the city kept 
then)^lves all night within the camp. The active voice has 
no participle for a completed action. 

The passive, if we except the gerundive, has only one 
participle which expresses a completed action — as injuria HUUa, 
an injury which has been done ; domus omata, a house which 
has been adorned ; bene de repvblica merituSj one who has well 
deserved of the republic. 

Deponent verbs have all the participles both of the active and 
of the passive — as hortans, hortatus, hortaturus, and hartandtts. 

Note. The gerandive is often used in the sense of a present participle 
passive. See § 397, note. The present and past participles, from tne 
nature of their meaning, are very often used as pure aqjectiyes, and, 
like them, have their degrees of comparison — as amanSf amamtior, 
amantissimus ; doctus^ doctior, doctissimus. The future participle, on the 
other hand, is never used as a pure a4jective, except in such cases as 
res JiUurae, anni venturi. The present participle of transitive verbs, 
when used as a pure adjective, governs tne genitive — as amaru patriae. 
See § 277, 1. 

§ 404. The Latin languae^e employs participles much more 
frequently than the Ei^lish, ana many explanatory or sub- 
ordinate clauses expressmg manner, reason, concession, con- 
dition, or any accompanying circumstance, may be expressed 
in Latin by a participle, ana thus impart to the language a 
conciseness of which our own tongue is incapable — as omne 
malum nascens facile opprimitur, every evil is easily sup- 
pressed in its origin; tnveteratum Jit plerumque roaustius, 
when it has grown old it generally becomes stronger ; M\ 
Curio ad focum sedenti Samnites magnum auri ponms attuk- 
runty when M'. Curius was sitting by his hearth, the Sam- 
nites brought to him a great quantity of gold ; Valerium 
hastes acerrime vupnantem occidunt, the enemy slew Valerius 
while he was figntmg most courageously ; Dionysius tyrannus 
cultros metuens tonsorios candenti carbone sibi adurebat capil- 
lumy as Dionysius the tyrant dreaded razors, he used to singe 
away his hair with a burning coal ; risum saepe oupientes tenere 
nequimus, often we cannot suppress laughter, though we wish 
it; JRomani non rogati Graecis auxilium offerunt, the Romans, 
without being asKed, offer their assistance to the Greeks; 
Verres absolutus tamen ex manibus populi JRomani eripi nuUo 
modo potest, Verres, even if acquitted, yet cannot escape in 
anyway from the hands of the Koman people ; Caesa/r hastes 
a^^ressus extemplo fudit^ Cae&ar having attacked the enemy. 
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routed them immediately, or Caesar attacked the enemy, and 
routed them immediately. 

Note I. A participle is often used instead of a subordinate clause 
beffinning with nin^ if the leading clause contains a negatiye— as non 
mthi nisi admonito (for nin admonitus essem) venisset in mentem, it would 
not have occurred to my mind, had I not been reminded. In like man- 
ner, quamqtiamf quamvis, quasif tamqtiam, non ante qttam, or non privs 
quam, are often joined witn a participle instead of a complete clause — 
as Caesarem miUtes^ quamvis recusantenif in Afirioam sectUi sunt, the sol' 
diers followed Caesar into Africa, idthough he did not wish it. 

2. As the present and past participles are often used as pure adjeo- 
tives, they are also, like adjectives, sometimes used substantively; 
but this IB done very cautiously, and only where no ambiguity can 
arise — ^as jacet corpus dormienOs ut moriui, the body of a sleeping person 
lies like that of a dead man; eodem temporis puncto nati dissimiles et 
naturas et vitas habentf persons bom at the same moment have different 
natures and careers of life. 

3. A past participle is often joined to a substantive in such a man- 
ner as not to describe the person or thing in a certain condition, so 
much as the action itself in its state of completion — as rex interfectus, 
the (completed) murder of the king; sibi quisque oaesi regis eacpet^Hxt 
decus, each claimed for himself the honour of the king^s murder — ^that 
is, of having murdered the king; ante Christum natum, before the birth 
of Christ; post urbem oondiiajn, after the building of the city. In these 
oases the participle supplies the place of a verbal substantive, and 
must therefore be employed, especially where no such verbal substan- 
tive is in current use. Livy uses the neuter of this participle even of 
intransitive verbs as a kind of impersonal expression — as Tar^iniua 
Superbus heUica arte .aequasset superior es reges, nisi d^eneratum tn aliis 
huio quoque laudi ojfecisset, where degeneratum in aUis signifies, *hia 
degeneracy in other respects.' 

4. The verb Jiabeo is sometimes used with the past participle of verbs 
denoting knowledge or resolution, the participle either agreeing with 
some substantive, or being used substantively in the neuter gender — as 
hane rem perspectam habeo, or perspectum haheo, I have this matter (as an 
understood one) clearly before my mind; hanc rem perspexi would only 
mean, 'I have clearly understood this matter.* So also persuasum 
habeo, cognitum habeo, oellum indicium habuit, Jidem meam suspedam habet, 
jam staiutum haheo, 

5. The past participle, especially of deponent verbs, is frequently 
used in the sense of a present participle denoting an action or condi- 
tion in progress — as mdior est oerta pax quam sperata victoria, a certain 
peace is better than a victory (only) hoped for — that is, one which we 
are looking forward to; Caesar iisdem auctbus usus, qui nuntii venerant^ 
Numidas mbsidio oppidanis mitfit, Caesar availing himself of the same 
guides who had come as messengers, sent the Numidians to the assist- 
ance of the people in the town. This is done, especially in the histo- 
rical style, when the verb of the leading clause is a historical perfect 
or present, and when the participle of the present is not used, as in the 
case of the verbs reor and soleo. 

6. The neuter of some past participles, as dictum, /actum, responsum^ 
actum, mandatum, and others, is sometimes ua^^ ^iatss^^\.€s:^ \a. "^J^^ 
sense of a substantive — as praeclarum. /actum, «k ^«nBv» ^«R^\ Jw^w* 



/mAil flsflaai dMdiu But wwctiuiCT ihtj mu i nn ttcir aatojecf > 
partkq>ie, and are accotdingij accompainea bj aa advotb iHtoad cf 
aaa4Jecihre—aafvd!ey^iK^{^od deeds; y^iofeiiu:/^ This 

te the case espeeiaflf when meh aobaUiitiTes have aaoCher a^jeetiwe 
OIF ppmom aecDiiHJ— yiiy tlieai m MmUa prwdewi^ octe €t 




S 405. It was remarked in dunyter XLV. that the aUati^e 
is used to denote the time when f plaee wheret caose, man- 
niofj ot any aceompanjin^ circnmstanGe oi an action. Now, 
if any of tliese things is expressed hy a subordinate daose 
having a different snbiect from that of the leading one, that 
danse is pot in the ablatiye— that is, the subject is put in the 
ablatiye, and the Terfo, being changed into a partici^e, m 
made to ame with the subject, A clause thus expressed is 
said to be m the ablative absolute ; e. g., re^ expnlso emmdes 
creati sunt, after the king was expelled consols were elected; 
hoe res Tarqtdmo regnmte gestae sunt, these things were 
done in the reign of Tarquinius; sole stante terra verfHtmrj 
<he earth turns round while the sun is standing still; Caaar 
homines inmieo ammo, daiafaouUate fer provimeiam i tim e r u 
fiuAenii, non temperatwos db wfwna exisHmabaf, Caesflr 
thought that men of a hostile disposition would not abstaiii 
from acts of injustice, if pennissioa were given them to 
march through uie province ; rebwtante natwa initus Uber 
est, exertion is useless, if nature be against it ; Mimus Pm»^ 
setmam iavterficere, proposita sHi morte, eonatus est, Mvam 
Attempted to kiH Porsenna, although death stared him (Kndua) 
in the face. 



Kots 1. The EogHsh language alfo neea aa abaolnte eaee (the 
natiye abaolote) in saeh olauaea aa, ' the town being taken, the scddiMS 
began to plunder;' ' he Hstened to me with attention, it being evidwl 
that he wished to know my opinion*' Bat it oannot be em|ilojed •• 
frequentij as in La/tin. 

2. Instead of a partieiple in a claaae enressed by the ablative abso-> 
lute, we sometimes find a verbal substantive, such as chuBfComeM, amcton. 
a^jutor, teftis, judex, interpret, and also the titles of oflioe, rex, oomuI, 
imverator, praeior, centor, and the like— as Ckuihaginiemaea, duce 



nioale, Romcmos vioenmL the Carthaginians, nnder the eoramand of 
Hannibal, defeated the Romans; haeo getta aunt Cicerone amsule, these 
thinffs were done in the consulship of Cicero; me pmro, in my boy- 
hood. As, moreover, etu has no present participle, an adjective aloas 
must sometimes be used — as ooko aereno, the sky being bright; me 
ignaro, without my knowledge; deo propiiio, if CM is propitious. 

& A clause in the ablative absolute is sometimes, like a paartiotple 
(see I 404, note 1), introdaoed by the ooi\iunctions niei, quamquamm 
quamvis, quaai, tamguam. velutf non ante quam, or non priue quam — as imm 
praeoe^ta atque artea vcuent, nisi ae^vanie natura for niei ncUura a^jtuoeii; 
jilhani, velut dOa quoque simul cum patria relictis (for veltU dii reUati 
usenQ, sacra obUviom dedercuU, 
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4. As there is no past participle in the active voice, it is often neces- 
sary, for the purpose of using the ablative absolute, to ohanffe a clause 
into the passive, so that in many cases the subject of the leading 
clause must at the same time be conceived as the agent in the clause 
expressed by the ablative abtK>late>— as eognUo Caesaris adverUUf Ario^ 
vistus legaios ad eum mittit, Arlovistus having heard of Caesar's arrival, 
sent ambassadors to him ; C, Sempronius causa ipse pro se dicta damnaUtrf 
C. Sempronius having conducted his own defence, was condemned. 

5. Sometimes a paiticiple in the neuter gender is used by itself to 
supply a whole clause in the ablative absolute. The participles most 
frequently occurring in this way are audito, cognHo^ comperto, i$UeU&^f 
nufUiatOf edictOf permi$so, auspieatOf constUto — as Alexander, audOOf 
Darimn movisse ao EcbaUxftts, Alexander, after iiesring thst Durius had 
bfoken up fhmi Eofoatana; conni edido, tU, qutamque md vaUmn tendenetf 
pro hoste haberetuTf fii^ientihua obtiMti; Hanw&at oogmio imidiaa vSbi 
pofwij fiiffH scUuiem qaaeaioU. In all these oases tM ablative of thfr 

Erticipie represents a dause expressed impersonally, no definite svb* 
it bem^ understood; but there are others in which the subject most 
supphed from the context — as additur dolus, missis, qui magnam WM 
Ugnorum ardentem injiumen conjieereni, wbene misais is t^ suae ai mmit 
hommihus, men having been sent whc^ &c. 

6. The ablative absolnte cannot be used whea the mit^ci ci ih0 
subordinate okmse is the same as tlMii of the leading clause, and it i» 
commonly avoided when the subject of the subordinate clause is at all 
mentioned in the leading one. We must accordingly not say Man- 
Uua, 00090 Oallo, torque eum spoHaoU, but either Matimig oaesum OaBum 
iorque spoUaoU, or JnanUut, qinun Qmtum ceddmtt, torque eum spoUamtm 
Tbeve are, however, instances of the ablative al^liue in stteh c—esy 
which seems to have been employed for the pnpese ef setting fertk. 
more emphatically the statesMiit contained in tbefl»— as Veroiuffetofiify 
^oHvocaiis mis cUeMuSj faaU i m emd it (eos), tmVeratiffetorim oommoatuB 
mtoscUeuies/aeiUiHoendiL 

7. The ablative absotete with a paitl^le fbtare aetivv oeonrt 
Tory rarely, and still move lai^ with tiie gerandiTe— «s quum conH^ 
piausum, meo nomiue redUmdo, deditmt, vmre reoitando assumes tbsr 
meaning of a present participle passive. An ablative absolute may 
always be reserved in English by some eoigwaction, sad the Latins 
themselves sonaetimes nse a snbordinate ^use witibi a oonjonotioo 
instead of the ablative absolute, espeotaUy to prevent the ooneuaenoft 
of several ablatives absolute in the same sentence. 
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ELEMESTB OF UITDT TEBSIFICAIIOX. 

^ 406, A rent (rrmct, firom rerto) is p roper ly nothing bnC 
» Ime, Imfty in its UMnal aeeeptation, a line reeulated bj certain 
kws. In most modem lanenages diese laws refer to the 
manner in whidi aeeented sjtlaUes (which are always long*) 
alternate with nnaeeented ones; hot in Latin and Greek thqr 
jdfer to the manner in which long* sjDahles must alternate 
witJh short ones. What sjIlaUes ofa word are long and short 
has been stated in that part of this grammar which exdbuns 
the yarions jforms of words, and more particnlariy in Chap- 
ter II. Every verse ccmsists of a certain nomher of parts 
which are termed feet (vede$\ and which determine the 
measure or metre (metrum) of the verse. 

\ote 1. It moti not be foigotten that in the sneient langiuiges 
pKModf sad aeeentiiatioii axe perfiectly dwHnct — that is, that tlw mug 
syllable need not be at the aame thne the one having the emphatic 
aooent; and that, on the other hand, a syllable may be short, and yet 
bsTe the emphatic accent. This circnmstance pvodaees with ns a 
dMRcnlty In reading the ancient languages oorrectly, be<»ase we are 
secustomed always to give the emphatic accent to the long syllable of 
a word, whereas the ancients in their prononciation appear to haye 
drawn a Tery marked distinction between a long unaccented and long 
secented, as well as between a short unaccented and a short accented 
(pliable. 

2. Tlie regular morement arising either from a repetition of the 
same feet, or from the regular sncceMion of different feet, is called 
the rhythm {rh^hmut) of a verse. 

!l 407. A foot consists of a combination of two or more 
^ lables. The time required for pronoundne^ a short syllable 
is regarded as a unit, and called a mora; a long syllable, re- 
quiring twice as much time, has two morae. Hence one long 
syllable is equal in value to two short ones, and very often one 
long syllable supplies in poetry the place of two short ones. 

DISSYLLABIC FEET. 

1. Pyrrhlchius, ^ ^ , as in ghius, 

2. Spondeus, , as in bSUS, 

8, Troohaeus or choreuB, i. ^ , as in Wst^. 
4. Iambus, w i.,«a\iid»fi». 
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TRISYLLABIC FEET. 




1. Tribraohys, 




SJ \J ^J i 


as in mXmlSrXs, 


2. Molossus, 




—m -_ _ 1 


» as in ^Z&ani. 


3. Dactylus, 




^ W W, 


as in n^mlfi^. 


4. Anapaestos, 




W w -is 


as in m^m^^ 


5. Amphibrachys, 




»^ -i. ^5 


, as in ^fndr)S, 


6. Amphimacer or 


Cretious, 


^ ^ -i! 


^ as in UgMimt* 


7. Bacchios, 




S. ± ^i 


, as in efcc^rudE. 


8. ADtibacohius, 




^ ± ±< 


, as in diSUhrSs, 



29a 



Feet consisting of four or more syllables cannot, properly 
speaking, be regarded as single feet, but are combinations 
which may be dissolved into dissyllabic feet. The number of 
such compound feet is sixteen : — 



1. Proceleusmatioos, 

2. Dispondeus, 

3. Ghoriambos, 

4. Antispastus, 

5. Dii'ambus, 

6. Ditroohaens, 

7. lonious a majore, 

8. lonicus a minore, 

9. Epitritus primus, ^ _ 

10. Epitritus secnndus, _ ^ 

11. Epitritus tertius, 

12. Epitritus quartus, 

13. Paeon primus, 

14. Paeon secundus, 

15. Paeon tertius, 

16. Paeon quartus, 



s/ W W w 



_ U ^ — 



«i/ — — W 



W ~ «i/ — 



— <.; — «i/ 



^^ \j .^ — 









-^ \j \j y^ 



«i/ — . w O 



Si^ <>i/ -> w 



W W w — 



properly a double pyrrhich. 

a double spondee. 

a choreus and an iambus. 

an iambus and trochaeus. 

two iambus. 

two trochees. 

a spondee and a pyrrhich. 

a pyrrhich and a spondee. 

an iambus and a spondee. 

a trochee and a spondee. 

a spondee and an iambus. 

a spondee and a trochee. 

a trochee and a pyrrhich, n cb ob ^ 

an iambus and a pyrrhich, ( *g 3 3 

a pyrrhich and a trochee, | « "S g 

a pyrrhich and an iambus, o *"* 



Feet consisting of syllables of the same kind, as w w, 

— , ^ s^ ^ , and , are not genuine feet, for no verse can 

possibly consist of such feet exclusively ; but they are often 
employed to supply the place of other feet, especially of such 
as are of equal value, as w w for «./-, — for-w «./, w w- 
and w -, ^ ^ w for «./ - or - w , and the like. 

§ 408. The long syllable in everjr genuine foot is the most 
important, and is for this reason saia to be in the arsis — ^that 
is, the rising ; the short syllable or syllables are said to be in 
the tJ^esis — that is, a sinking. In the above lists of simple 
feet, the arsis has been marked by an accent ('), aa t_ ^^ > v^ •_> 

In feet which are uoX, ^ciisccafc^^^^^R*'^ 



W W J-f --WW 
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the arsis depends upon the nature of the foot represented by 
the non-genuine foot — as, for example, if w w «^ stands for an 
iambus, ^ ^, Ae two last short syllables conjointfy are in the 
arsis, ^ ^'^ ; but when w «^ w/ stands for a trochee *_ ^ , the 
first two short syllables conjointly are in the arsis, ^ *^ ^ . 
In like manner a spondee has the arsis on the first syllable, 
when it represents a dactyl, and on the second, when it repre- 
sents an iambus. 

Note 1. When the arns in a foot precedes the thesis, the moyement 
or rhythm ii, as it were, dewendrng; and when the thesis precedes 
^le arsis, the moyement is an ascencung one. 

21 We are accostomed te pronounce the syllable which* is \u. this 
ante, as if it had the emptutio accent — ^that is, as if it were the ae- 
oeoted syKable of a word, thcragli So prose and in ordinary coB V cisat ion 
it never occurs to us to pronounee snek a syllable as aoeented. Tkm 
we read Arma vtriimque can6, TrqjaS qui mrimtu ab oris, although in 
prose we proDooiMe edno and TV^^^e. We cannot suppose tbi^ the 
ancients in reciting verse thus violated the laws of aceeiii, sod must 
therefore conclude that they pronounced a syllable in the anas in a 
different manner from what we are accustomed to. do, and that in 
reciting a verse they only marked the difference of long and short 
syllables, and gave the aceent enhr to those syllables whidb reafly had 
it, irrespective of their length or raortness. The terms arm sad Hesis, 
accordingly, have no reference to the rising and sinking of the voice, 
but are taken firom the ndsing and sinking of the baton with which time 
is beaten in mnsie. 

8. It very often happens that a short syllable of a word, espeeaally a 
final syllable ending m a consonant, is made long by the mere &ct t£ 
its being in the arsis of a foot. But short monosyllabic words an 
never lengthened by the arsis. 

§ 409. In verses consisting of iambuses, trochees, or anar 
paests, two feet (a dipodia) are taken together and form one 
aoetre (metrum), so that a verse consisting of six iambuses is 
called an iambic trimeter (an iambic verse containing three 
metra), and one consisting of six trochees, a trochaic trimeter, 
and one consisting of six anapaests, an anapaestic trimeter. 
A dactyl constitutes a metre by itself, whence verses con- 
sisting of five or six dactyls are called pentameters and hexa- 
meters. 

§ 410. A verse consists either of a repetition of the same foot, 

OP of a combination or mixture of different feet. The former 

is called a simple verse, the latter compound or mixed. It 

must, however, be understood that in a simple iambic verse, for * 

example, all feet need not be iambuses, but the iambuses mar 

alternate with their e(]uivalents, spondees, anapaests, and tn- 

brachs, all of them retaming the iambic movement, ^j^, ^ ^ ^, 
/ 

W ^ W • 

§ 411. The last syllable o£ a \ewe \a ^%?Mst^i ycl^^SL^kg^ 
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(anceps) — that is, it may be either lone or short ; and if it be 
long, its place can never be supplied by two aborts. A verse 
often ends in such a way as to leave the last foot incomplete, 
in which case the verse is termed versus cataiecUeus. 

Note, When the last foot, which is incomplete, consists of only one 
syllable, the verse is called ocUaleetieus in s^tabam; when the last foot, 
instead of consisting of three syllables, contains only two, it is called 
cataiecticua m diswlUwum; but these two syllables may be regarded as 
a complete dissyUabio fbot by itself. 

§ 412. Caesura, a cutting* or incision, is the division of ccav 
tain verses into two or more parts, arising from the fact of a 
word ending in the middle oi a foot. At the point where the 
caesura takes place, the voice pauses a little, though without 
interrupting the movement of the verse, the incompleteness 
of the foot sufficiently indicating that something more must 
be coming. There are certain verses in which an incision 
occurs at the end of a foot, but then the remaining part of 
the verse is usuallv of a catalectic nature. A caesura is neces- 
sary in certain places of certain verses, and greatly contri- 
butes to their euphonic flow ; whereas an unpleasant sensation 
is produced when the words coincide with the feet, which in 
fact destroys the harmony of the verse, as — 

Spanit I hastis \ longis | campus | splendet €i \ horret. 

Note. A caesura is sometimes defined as the indsion produced wboi 
the end ef a foot &Us in the middle of a word, so that one part of the 
word belongs to one foot, while the other belongs to the following 
foot. If only one long syllable passes over into the next foot, the 
eaesara is termed a stf^ang one; if one long and a short one, it is termed 
a weak eaesura, as in the following hexameters : — 

BldncUC qui\S8 vlci\l3 JUrltim sub\rSplU S\cSlti8, 

UtiltS I alt fa'Q\8t'u,mqu!i pr^\cor quSd V^m&^inli \ somm, 

§ 413. The correctness of a verse eoasists in every syllable 
being used in its proper quantity, and the necessary caesura 
occurring in its proper place. It must, however, be observed 
that certain licenses were regarded by the ancients as admifr* 
sible; for example, il^us, untus, for illfus, unius; religiOf 
reliquiae, for r^ligio, reliquiae; stetSrunt for steterunt (see 
§ 141, 3), especially in tne case of such words or proper 
names which without such license could not be used in cer» 
tain kinds of verse — as alt^rius, FridmideSj instead of which we 
find alterlus and Priamides. To this we must add the fad^ 
that a short syllable ending in a consonant, and sometimM 
also the suffix qu^y are made long by being in the araia q€ ^ 
verse (hexameter), and that ie, iu, ax^ ua, vsft v&ft.^ ^s^ ^isciA 
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Hie hasta Aeneae ttabaJt ; hue impetus illam — 
Et MenapM equum domHSr, etfortis Asilas — 
Antheuaqui Mnettheusque ruunl, omnisque reUdit — 
Pectoraf nee misero dipei mora pro/uit aerei — 
Moenia quique imo» puUabant ariite muros — 
Genua labatUf gelidus concrevU frigore sanguis. 

Note, In like manner we sometimes find a long syllable used as 
short, which is termed sifstdle, while the use of a short syllable as long 
is called diastdle. The old comic poets ^Plautus and Terence) ayail 
themselves of far greater licenses than tne poets of the best age of 
Roman literature; for they often make syllables short which are long 
by position, and contract or elide syllables in a way which can be 
accounted for only on the supposition that they imitated the pronun- 
ciation such as it was heard in every-day life. 

§ 414. The hiatus must be avoided in poetry as much as 

fioBsible. A hiatus arises when one word ends in a vowel 
or m) and the next begins with a vowel, without its being 
possible to elide the former without destroying the verse — 
as in 

Causa mcUi tanti, oculos dejecta decoros ; 

where the i in tanti ought to be elided, but cannot without 
destroying the verse. 

Note 1. When one verse ends in a vowel, and the next begins with 
one, no hiatus arises, there being a pause at the end of a verse; some- 
times, however, the vowel of a preceding verse is nevertheless elided, 
if the next begins with a vowel, as in Yirg. Aen, xi. 609 and 610. 

2. There are, however, cases in which a hiatus is not very offensive^ 
and where, accordingly, the poets do not much care to avoid it. Such 
oases are— l«f. When a word ends in a long vowel or diphthong which 
is in the arsis, and forms the caesural syllable, as — 

Orchades et radi\l et amarapausia bacca, 

2d, When a word ends in a long vowel or a diphthong iu the thesis, 
which thereby becomes short, as — 

Credimtu 9 \ On, qui d\mant, ipsi sibi tomniafingunt ? 
InsUUte I lonio in magna, 

9df When a word ends in a short vowel in the thesis, and at the same 
time forms the end of a sentence, or when the same word is repeated, 



Et vera inoessu patuit did, lUe ubi matrem. 

the m in words ending in m is very rarely found unelided. 

3. Inteijections consisting of a single vowel can never be elided, 
though a long one may be used as short. The diphthong ae at the 
end of a word is rarely elided before a short vowel, so that other 
means must be resorted to in such cases to avoid the hiatus. 

j 416, The most important of «\V &\m^l& dAAtylic verses is 
the hexameteTf also culed die 'heTo\<^'^^T«ft)\)^w3Aft \^S&^d&s^ 
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usual meitre employed by the ancients in the heroic epic. It 
consists of six aactyls, Uie last of which is defective or cata^ 
lectic, consisting either of a trochee or a spondee, so that the 
whole verse is catalecticus in dissyllahum. The place of each 
of the first four dactyls may be supplied by a spondee ; but 
the fifth foot is rarely a spondee, because it obscures the 
nature of the dactylic movement; but when the fifth is a 
spondee, the fourth is always a dactyl. The hexameter regu- 
larly has a caesura in the tnird foot, either after the arsis (the 
first long syllable), which is called the strong caesura, or 
after the first short syllable of the dactyl, which is called the 
weak caesura, as — 

Arma vi\rumque can\o \\ Tro\jae qui \ primus ab \ om 
Id metu\en8 vete | risque \\ me \ mor Saturtda belli. 

Note 1. Besides epio poetry, the hexameter is used in didaotio poetry, 
satires, poetic epistles, and sometimes also in lyric compositions. 

2. The caesura after the arsis of the third foot is called penihe- 
mimeres (from the Chreek 9'tvS^/ii/ii(tis)t because It occurs after the 
fifth half foot; and the caesura, after the first short syllable of the 
third foot, is said to be the arsis after the third trochee. Sometimes 
there is no caesura in the third foot, but after the arsis of the fourth, 
which is called heph&emimereSf because it occurs after the seventh half 
foot, as — 

Illi\ seprae\dae accin\ffunt \\ dapi\busqueyu\turis. 

At other times there is a caesura both in the third and fourth foot; and 
when the former is weak, the latter must be regarded as the proper 
caesura. 

3. The particle que at the end of a hexameter is sometimes elided 
when the verse following begins with a vowel. See § 413, note 1. In a 
well-constructed hexameter, a new sentence very rarely begins with 
or in the last foot. 

§ 416. The following dactylic verses are often used, espe- 
cially by Horace in ms lyric stanzas, in conjunction with 
other verses : — 



1. The versus Adonius, _ ^^ w I _ bi > 

(k^\ aura. 

2. The Archilochius minor, _ ^ ^ I _ w ^.^ I i£ » as— 

Pvixfis tt I H/mbrdL ^m\&s, 

3. Daotylicus tetrameter catalecticus, _ ^r^ \ _ ^^^ | _ w w I — i^ ; 

Of^\m pe\jSHiqu^ \ pOsteL 

§ 417. The pentameter is a verse consisting of two parts, 
each composed of two dactyls and one syllaUe of a broken 
foot, and in the firstpart this syllable is always long, forming 
a strong caesura. The place of the two dactyls in th& -^^x* 
part may be supplied by spondees. l:$o '^oem. f^om^X^i^ ^i^^vsc^a.- 
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meters only; thej are always used altematelj with hexar 
meters ; and two verses, one of which is a hexameter and the 
other a pentameter, are called a distich, as — 

FOst^rd I lua Hg^dSi Tau\tinai | eSmM \/tiMta, 

EvSdtt I it mul\ta II UrHt nUt\di8d(i W^qtOU 

Note. Hexameters slteraating with pentameters are used especially 
io eleffies, whence sach a combmation u also called elegiac yerse; bat 
it is U80 employed in epigrams, and by Ovid in didaetie poetvy. 

§ 418. The most common anapaestic verse is the anapaestic 
dimeter — that is, a verse consisting of fbor anapaests, two 
forming a metre. A pause or incision occurs between the 
second and third foot, the second foot always ending with a 
word. The place of the anapaests mar he supplied by spon- 
dees or even dactyls, though a dactyl rarely occurs in the 
last foot- Such verses occur only in the chorasea- of SoMca's 
tragedies. 

NaU, Anapaestic ^Umeten always oeenr in Ba c ee ssi o B, wo as to form a 
stanza, and are continued mitil the sentiment to be ei qpr es s e d is ems- 
pleted. It most be observed that the last syllable in these verses ii 
not ancejM, bat always long; that when the last word of a veiser encb 
in a consonant, the vowel contained in it is long by position, if tile 
first word of the next line begins with a consonant; and lastly, thait a 
hiatus between one line, and another is not admissible. See Seneoa, 
Hippol.\\2i^i6SL 

§ 419. Trochaic verses are likewiae divided into dipodiae— 
that is, two feet are counted as one metre. The most common 
trochaic verse, which occurs in animated scenes of tragedy, 
is the catalectic tetrameter {vtrstis tetrameter trochaietu cator 
kcticus or trochaiciLs septenarius), consisting of seven trochees 
and one syllaba anceps at the end ; and a pause or iacimoii 
iLBually occurs at the end of the fourth foot, which enSs with 
a word. Instead of trochees, tribraehs may oe used in all feet, 
and in the second, fourth, and sixth feet, the place of the 
trochee may be supplied by a spondee. 

Note 1. Comic writers are not always very scrapalous about the 
pause at the end of the fourth fbot, and often employ spondees in all 
feet except the seventh ; they even introduce a dactyl or anapaest 
instead of the spondee, so that the verse presents a great variety of 
forms. 

2. Horace also uses the trochaio dimeter eataleeticaS} eonsisting of 
three trochees and a syllaba anceps at the end, as — 

Tril^\tur iK\i8 dX[Z, 

§ 420. lamhie verses, like anapaestic and trochaic verses, 
are measured hy dipodiae — that is, two iambuses are countea 
one metre, and the nrst fbot in every dipodia (if the verse be 
not very ahort) may be a spondee instead of an iambus, with- 
out disturbing the iambic movemso^. 
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(a). The most common iambic verse is the iambic trimeter 
{iambiou9 trimeter), also called senarius, from its containing 
six feet. The place of an iambus may be supplied in the 
uneven feet (the 1st, M, and 6th) by a spondee, and a tri- 
brach may be employed instead of an iambus in every foot 
except the last. It sometimes occurs^ though very rarely 
that the first and third foot consist oi a da^l, or the first 
of an anapaest. The iambic trimeter usually has a caesura 
after the thesis of the third foot, or if this is not the case, 
aflter the thesis of the fourth. Its various forms are repre-^ 
•ented in the following' table :'— 



wr — 


V — 


w — . 


ktf -» 
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w 
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s^ — 
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iVbft) I. The iambic trimeter is the ordinary metre employed hi the 
dislogae of dramatic poetry, and is found also in small lyric poenUi 
either exdnaboty or mixed with other verses. 

% The oomio poets sometimes take great liberties with the iambie 
trimeter, for they employ the spondee siso in the even places (in the 
2d aad 4th foot^ but never in the dzth, and the dactyl and anapaest 
are used by thsin in any of the first five foet. The comic poets, more- 
over, sometimes employ iambic tetrameters, which are either complete, 
consisting of eight feet (potoncmt), or are oatalectic (septenant^y con- 
sisting of seven feet and one syllable. These tetrameters usually have 
an incision after the fourth foot, and show great variety in the altes^ 
nation of the feet. 

(b), Horace makes use of iambic dimeters and catalectic tri- 
metersr The former consist of four iambuses; instead 
of the first and third iambus he sometimes employs a 
spondee, and in the first a dactyl, while the second is 
found resolved into a tribrach, so that the verse may con- 
sist of— 
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w ^* 



Tmbris \ n\vS8\qu^ c5m\pdrdt, 

The catalectic trimeter consists of ^v^ iambuses and one 
syllable. The first and third foot may be spondees, and the 
second a tribrach : — 



w -U -lu -Iw -1^ 

Www 



,as— 



TritatMtlqttit HeloOa ina\cKtoai \ Q{te\>&8, 
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Anoiher iamlnc metre likewise found in Horace is the 
Alcaic yene of nine syllables {Akaieus enneasjfOalnu), 

NoU 1. There is a tpecies of iambic trimeter Terse, called the 
choUambuM or $eazom — that is, the limping iambic Terse, from the 
eircomstanee that the last iambus is changed into a trochee or 
qxmdee. 

2. Choriambic Tcrses are of an iambie nature, and contain one or 
more ehoriambnses in the middle; bat there is one instance in which 
Horace {Carm, iiL 12) hegism sach a Terse with an anapaest, and then 
contimies the choriambnaes to the end of the Terse. 

§ 421. The yenes hitherto spoken of are simple, consisting 
of a repetition of the same feet or their representatiyes. Com- 
pound yerses are those which consist of different feeL which 
produce a more artificial or complicated moyement ; but it is 
neyertheless generally easy, either from one yerse alone or 
from a comparison with those with which it is connected, to 
discoyer the moyement which predominates. When the ojeio- 
tjlic moyement passes oyer into the trochaic, the yerse is 
called a logaoedic yerse. A dactylic or logaoedic line is some- 
times preceded by an introductory foot oitwo syllables, called 
the basis of the yerse ; and sometimes the middle of a yerse is 
choriambic, while the end is loeaoedic. All compound verses 
are of an animated kind, ana are peculiarly smted to lyric 
poetry. The principal compound yerses, especi^y those 
used by Horace, are — 

1. The Aristophanicns, _^ w I - w I — ii > *■ — 

Z§M\€Ro jUbr \ dmnis, 
'% The Alcaic decasyllabiis, _ ^ wl-w wl_wl_w» »»^ 

Nlo vir^dit mlftU\ufd cS\liibrdt, 

3. The Pherecratens, | _ ^ w I _ ii » a»^ 

Vlt/0r\m6aav>C\diH, 

4. The Archilochios major, .cr;^ I-CwI-CUl-w wl-wl 

-w|-ii,as— 

Somtb- 1 aor^ U\im8 grSi\a v>icg \ vit^ \ H Fliv\ML 

5. The Glyoonicus, l«.wul-wlii» *»— 

NU fnort\aMbUi | drdii\umeit. 

6. The Aloaicus hendecasyllabus, ii_|w_|_II_I^^ w/-lwid» 



DiUoe et | dXolir\u7aM \\ prS\piUf^ \ mSH, 
7. The Sapphious, _ ^ I _ _ I _ II ^ w. I- w;l_u, 
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8. TheSapphicugmi^or, _«|__I_w ,^_l_v wl_wl-.iit 



Cur ff^,mHJUl\fmm TV)Mm \ (Ongifriif | eur g[Hvitmf 

9, The Asolepiadeus minor, |__^^ w — H — ^/ wl-.w|::i» 

MaecglnOs dtdvia \ gem \ regi\l>iis. 

10. The Asolepiadeos mi^or, I_^ w-R-w w-.n.w «^l 

_w lii» a»— 
Q^la pdst I vifidf gritogm \ mtUffCamaut \ paupihnCSm \ crfy\iU1 

Note 1. In the Sapphicus the caesora sometimes oceurs after the first 
short syllable of the dactyl. 

2. The verses commonly called asynarteti, which consist of two parts 
loosely connected, so that at the point where they are divided a hiatus 
is admissible, and the last syllable of the first part is anoeps, are per- 
haps more properly treated as two verses. Sach verses are the ele- 
giambos, ^^ ^^ ^y^ w iill ^».w_ii— wii.» ^^^ the iambelegus, 

§ 422. Lyric poems do not generally consist of a repetition 
of the same verse, but either two different verses alternate, 
and form distichs, or several verses form a strophe, stanza, or 
couplet, so that the poem consists of a number of such 
strophes. These disticns and couplets are also called metres. 

The distichs used by Horace are — 

1. The second Asclepiadean metre, consisting of a Glyconicus 
and the asolepiadeus minor. 

2. The ^ater Sapphic metre, consisting of an Aristophanicus 
and the greater Sapphic verse. 

3. The first Archilochian metre, consisting of a dactylic hexa- 
meter and the Archilochius minor (see f 416, 2). 

4. The second Archilochian metre, consisting of a dactylic 
hexameter and an iambelegus (§ 420, note 2). If the iam- 
belep^s is treated as two verses, this metre ceases to be a 
distich, but consists of three lines. 

5. The third Archilochian metre, consisting of an iambic 
trimeter and an elegiambus ; this metre may likewise be 
regarded as consisting of three lines. 

6. The fourth Archilochian metre, consisting of the greater 
Archilochius and a catalectic iambic trimeter. 

7. The Alcmanian metre, consisting of a dactylic hexameter 
and a catalectic dactylic tetrameter. 

8. The second iambic metre, consisting of an iambic trimeter 
and an iambic dimeter. 

9. The first Pythiambic metre, coTia\a\,m^ oi ^ ^•M^Hrj^iaV^'iA.- 
meter and an iambic dimeter. 
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10. The second Pythiambic metre, caimiatiii^ «f a dactylk 
hexameter and an iambic trimeter. 

11. The trochaic metre, consiAting of a caialectic troduie 
dimeter and a catalectic iambic trimeter. 

Note, The uninteinq^yted me of the kiser Aaokpiadean vene is gene- 
xally called the first Asdepiadean metre, and the oontiniied use of tke 
iamDio tifaneter is termed the first iambie metve. 



The strophes or stanzas used by Horace 

1. The Sapphic strophe, consisting of three Sapphic Tenes 
fallowed Dj an Adoniiis. 

2. The first Asclepiadean strophe, consistinjg' of tiuree 
Asdepiadean verses followed by a Glycooucns. 

8. The second Asclepiadean strophe, oonnstin^ of tiro 

Asdepiadean yerses, one Phereerateui and one GlyeooicM. 

4. The Alcaean strophe, consisting of two versiu Alcaidheo- 
decasyllabi, one Alcaicus enneasyllabns, and one AlciieiB 
decasyllabus. 

Note. In the Sapphio strophe it sometimes oooms «i^ a TOwel at 
the end of a Jfaie is elided, when the next b^g^ iHQi a yoweL ni 
also that a word is divided between tha second and tUid sSllto 
▼erse. •" 



APPENDIX II. 



ABBREVIATIONS OP LATIN NAMES AND WORDS. 



2. OTHER WORDS AND EXPEBS6I0N8. 

Aed. = Aedilis. 

CaL or EaL = Calendae. 

CSos. = Consul. 

Coss. =: Consoles. 

D. =Divus. 

Des. =Designatas. 

F. = Filius. 

Id. = Idas. 

Imp. =sImperator. 

Leg. ss Legatus or Legio. 

N. = Nepos. 

Non. = Nonae. 

O. M. = Optimus Maximus. 

P. C. = Patres Conscript!. 

PL = Plebs. 

P. R. = Populas Romanus. 

Pont. Max. = Pontifex Maximus. 

Q. F. F. Q. S. s= Quod felix fkus- 

tumque sit. 
Q. B. F. F. Q. S. = Quod bonum 

felix foustumque sit. 
Resp. = Respublica. 
S. P. Q. R. = Senatus populusque 

Romanus. 
S. C. = Senatus consultum. 
S. = Salutem (in letters). 
S. D. P. = Salutem dicit plurimam. 
S. Y. B. E. K Y. = Si vales bene est, 

ego valeo (in letters). 
Tr. PL = Tribunus plebis. 

These are the chief abbreviations which occur in the classi- 
cal writers and in ancient inscriptions. There are a ^at 
many more, especially in inscriptions, but their explanation 
belongs to that part of antiquarian studies called Palaeo- 
graphy. 



1. P&ABNOMINA. 

A.=: Aulus. 

Ap. or App. = Appius. 

O. or G. = Caius or GMus. 

On. or Qn. = Cneius or Gneius. 

D. = Decimus. 

K. =Kaeso. 

L. = Lucius. 

M. = Marcus. 

M*.= Manius. 

Mam. = Mamerous. 

N. or Num. = Numerius. 

P. = Publius. 

Q. or Qu. = Quintus. 

Sl or Sex. s= Sextus. 

Ser. = Servius. 

Sp. =:Spurius. 

11. or Tib. =3 Tiberius. 



I 



INDEX. 



*iii* The nmnben in the Index refer to the {» and n. signifies Note, 



-^, 16;— ^, ending of the nom. ring, 
of the Ist deoL, 54; feminine, M; 
maBouline, SB, n. 

-a, instead of em, in the aca sing, of 
Greek words, 70* 8* 

-4, 16 ;— d, ending of the abL sing, of the 
1st deoL, contracted from o^, 54, n. 4. 

AblatiTB, 49; abL of Gr. words at the 
Ist dec!., 55, n. 3; abL sing, of the 
Sd decL in 1, 65 (a), in «and i, 65 (6); 
nae of the abL case, S88-^10; abL 
abeolnte, 405 ; abL of limitation, 889 ; 
of instrument, 890 ; of oanse, 891 ; of 
oircumstanoe or manner, 893, 995, n. 
1; of price or value, 894 ; of means, 
895; of want, 896 ; of difference, 304 ; 
with comparatives, 305; of quality, 
906; of place where? 307, 8; (tf place 
whence? 307, 3; of time, 308; ofdr- 
comstance, 309. 

dboUo, evi, dca 153. 

Abnndantia, 73, n. 3. 

Accent, acute, circumflex, 31 ; grave, 
S3, n./ emphatic, 31, 407, n* 8. 

aeeestit for accestittU, 141, n. 8. 

acelivitt 87, n. 

Accusative, 49; ace. sing. 58, 8; ace. 
fling, of a# in the 1st decl. in am and 
an, 55, n. 8 ; ace. ring, in im, 64 ; aoc. 
pL of Gr. words in at, 70, 7 ; the aco. 
in exclamations, 868 ; the ace with 
pasrive and intranritive verbs, 8S9, 
8; ace. in the sense of an adverb, 
859, 8, n. 8; expressions with the 
aca 860 ; the ace with the infinitive, 
374, 377-^388. 

Active form of verbs, 185 ; the active 
voice changed into the passive, 84a 

ad, 14 ;— <id, with names of towns, 857, 
n. 1. 

Adjectives, 34, 83 ; an adjeotive as a 
predicate agrees with the subject, 
840; a neuter adjective as predicate 
to a masc. or fem. suttject, 840, n./ 
adjectives in ax, 68, 5; in er, 68, 10 ; 
in es, 62, 11 ; in U, 68, 15 ; in ot, 69, 
81 ; in <M7, 68, 22 ; in ne, 68, 88; in b$, 
68, 89; in ut, preceded by a vowel, 
compered, 99, 1; of one terminatiofn, 



88; of one and three twrninattona^ 
88, n. 8; of two or three terminations 
make the abL sing, in f, 65 (a), 3 ; of 
only one terminaticm and compara- 
tives make the abL sing, in e and i, 
65 ib), 8, 3 ; of the 3d decL, which 
make the gen. pL in urn, 67* 5, m./ 
adjectives agree with the snbrtan- 
tives, 84; used substantively, 845; 
adjectives governing the dative, 867} 
the genitive, 877, 8 ; adJ. of power 
with the gen., 877, 3 ; adj. of partici- 
pation with the gen., 877, 4; adJ. of 
abundance with the gen., 877» 5; of 
abundance and want with the abla- 
tive, 308; an adjective standing in 
apposition to a substantive, 318; ad- 
jectives used as substantives, 313; 
one adjective in apposition to an- 
other, 313 (a), fi. 

Adjunctive pronouns, 118, 8. 

adipergo and cireuiHdo, construction of, 
863, n. 4. 

Adverbial numerals, 100, 109; fonned 
from cardinals, 109, n. 1. 

Adverbs, 34, 190-198 ; an adverb as m 
predicate, 837, n* 8. 

-ne, short, 10, n./ ae, ending of the gen. 
sing, of the 1st decL, formerly aS, 54, 
n.3. 

agnUus, 18, n. 3. 

Agreement, &1>833; agreement be- 
tween subject and predicate, 834-945. 

ai, 11, n. 8, 4. 

aio conjugated, 180. 

-al, in the 3d decL, ending of noons 
neut. and maso., ^, 8. 

Alcaic verse, 490 (b). 

Alcmanian metre, 4SS^ 7* 

alec,82. 

ali-, 119; al{~ dropped after ti, dco. 
188, 5, n. 

aliquU and qui*, 119. 

aliue decdineid, 58, n. 3—180. 

Alter declined, 58, n. 3; 180; aUer- 
alter, 105, n. 1; atter-alter, aliue- 
aliue, or quieque, in appositioatA «k 

; ainaver5«'V%* 
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ambOf 19; tmilbOt ambae, ambo, de- 

dOntA, 103, n. 
ambulaerwH, 30, n. L 
amd, 19. 

amor boni, 83S, 4, n. 
AnapMtto, 407 ; MiapMstiedimetcr, 418. 
mul#,83, 68. 
anted, 18. 
.iln(«9i(am, priuiquaM, dum, with the 

perfect indioatiye, 334, n, 5. 
^wfegiiam and jwimguaw with the ■ab« 

jnncttve, 387. 
Apodosle and protMie, 348. 
AfpotitifMi, 833 ; the ftfirtftittffn aoocni* 

FMded in BtafHih hjr the word «#, 

838,11./ the appeiltiaB dEMTB late a 

niatlve dMwe, 3BL 
-or, In the 8d decL, endtag flf amum 

nmtL mod mmn,€i,X 
Airgot and Airffi^ 79, «. !• 
.iM«f, 84,11. 
JLnli,408. 
Artfole,37. 
-«it,S3; a#,eBdiBf drifaaiieai.riaf.of 

Or. woeda^ 84; n— ni,88{ or. In the 

dd deei., endlBf ef aonna Inn., 

maaa, and seat., 81, 4 
JLadetdadean BMtva, tfL 1. 
ocnieMO and oMiK^Mio, with tiie aUa- 

tire or dathw, 301*11.1 
AttnurtkB, fl O Bnen U in two •fltawie, 

887. 
Avt, oonnectfaig twojnlileelib ttVi'')* 

n. 1. 
•<U7, In the 3d deoLy endfatf of 

fern, and maaa, 88, fiw 
aw^ and oro, 148,8b 

Baeohiiia,407. 

balneum and tofoMsef 88. 

&m#,l7. 

bIM, 18, «. 1. 

Mdwum, ^. 109,91. 2. 

frifuvna, 30, n. 8; M/il^ll# tad MNpfl^ 

,87,«. 

O01MM oompated, 88. 

boi declined, 68, n. 

-bundut, lis, 

C, 3; e. In the 8d daoL, ending of 
neuten, 62, 6 ; c, la Mb^ IM. 118» •. 1. 

Caeenra, 418. 

Capital letten,0. 

capio for eep§r9, 146,81 

eapui, 62, 33. 

carbani# ^ ear&oia, 88. 

Cardinal nnmesala, 100404; dedUa- 
aUe and IndeoUnahle, 101 ; eaidfaud 
anmerala instead of diatarilmltwe, 
106, 41.1. 

Caaee, 43; caaoi noti, 49, »./ 
obliqni, 49, n. 



Catalectic Tenea, 411 ; cataleotio tri- 
meter, 480 (5). 

ecM$A,grati&,fS^ 

eaoeo aUeui and aliqium, 864, n. 2. 

ce, 13. 

ccdo, 183; eed6,19. 

cdc, with two acoiuatiTes, 254, 1. 

Chcdiamboa, or icasEon, 480 (5), n. 1. 

Choriamhic Terwe, 420 (ft), n. 2. 

Chofiambae, 407* 

dingor, induor, &c with 
tire, 888, 1. 

Circnmlocotion, 147. 

cUd, 19. 

^Hmm, 18, fi. 1« 

Claiuee, their kindi mU 
317-883; adanee-ae the aBlhJeekof a 
sentence, 235, n./ independent or aab- 
osdiaate, 817; snl ' ~ 

818; co-ofdinate elsassi^ 319; 
tive oJauiBi, 880. 

eteltm and eoeU, 88. 

o0ii3><eaDjii0ated« 179. 

AynttHf , 19, fi. & 

Gtfleotive JMMne h«PB the 
the fland, 944,1. 

eoOmrto and ealMa, 81, 8L 

cehif , maac and fam., 72, ». 

emmmts^ with gentttre aad dattve, 
877, 8, «. L 

Goiapaatftreb89; aae«f the-eoaqaaa- 
ttta, 88, fi./ Ita fofmaMon, 80, 04; 
need to denote a higher df^na 
nsual, 314. 

Compariaon of a^jeo tl f s , 894M>; 
gnlar twni paTisnii, 96 ; oonipadaQK of 
adveilM^ 181« 192; -eoavadaoa wfOi 
moffit and maxUm, 89; 
drcmnaotibed, 99, 4, n. 

eompa»,9B, 

Goaqponad adJoottraa I 

Componnda mmam, 137, n. 2: 

CoiOiigation, 85, 38| 1 38; coa laBatfon 
hf periphiraaia or oboamloeatian, 
147-180; foor ooiUagaltoM, 181^188; 
tot, org cs^jagaUoa. 138 (a); 
er eooajagaftton, 138 (D); third, or ( 
aoaant-ooat)iigation, 133 (c); ' 
or icopjogatton, 133 (d). 

Oo^Janotloas, 84; 186, 197. 

Ocwmeotfag vowaL In the 8d Mq)as»- 
tion,188,«.S. 

eontdut with gen. and dat, 277, 8; m.8. 

AWMite ojtorf and aM«uea^ 884, ik A. 

eonmmptit, 141, a. 2. 

Csfpidative Tsrhs adih two 
tiinsB,848i,8l7* 

«dr, 14,«.L 

erU, 14, n, 8. 

oraurfai and omoiifo, 146, 8. 

on|)o, cfV|Ni(, 4bo. 188. 

c«l,18. 
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euMf conneetiiig two anl^jeota, M4, 9. 
-eunque, 117, ISU 
car, 14, n, S. 



Bactjfltu, 40 7 ; daotyUo iwraes, 4M. 

Dative, 49 ; dat pL fiS, 4 ; daL and aU. 
liLaftlielstde6Liiidbiw,54,6; dat. 
'j^ of Or. nouBS of flw Sd deoL in tin 
and H, 70, 6 ; datives in «i with mse 
and dKtfi, 80, n. 1 ; nae of the dative 
owe, 961-871; the dative CEiim w uu 
the remoter object, 961, 969; may 
take the place of a genitive, 9S1, n. 
9; to be ^stingniabedfiramllie geni- 
tive, 262; governed by tranaittve 
^rerbe compounded with prepoiltiooB, 
963 ; Joined with intransitive verbs, 
"964,268; denotingtiie purpose which 
anything serves, 870 ; expressing tiie 
agent of passive verbs, 971* 

dd^m, 12, n. 1. 

de in numbers, 101, n. 9. 

deed and its compounds, 958. 

Declension, 35, 36 ; declension of snib- 
stantives, 47-^ ; Ave declfiwimw, 51; 
points common to aU declensions, 59; 
dedension of neuter nouns, 52, 1 ; 1st, 
or a declension, 54-56 ; 2d, or o dedL, 
57-^; Sd decl., 60-70; changes of 
stem in the SddeoL, 60; 4th ded., 
71, ^ ; 5th ded., 73 and 74 ; ded. of 
compound words, 75; ded. of adjec- 
tives, 83-88. 

Defective verbs, 178-186. 

Defectives in case, 80. 

Defiotont a^Jeotihres, 88, n. S. 

DeUft^M, 

Demonstrative pronouns, 119, 3 ; 115. 

Deponents, 196; 130; deponents which 
iMve also an active form, ISO, n. 
1; used In a passive sense, 139, 
n.9. 

Derivation of substantives, 203-205; of 
aAJeotives, 906-21 1 ; of verbs, 919-218 ; 
ftf adverb^ 91^984. 

Derivatives, quantitj of , 19, n. 8. 

Deus dedined, 58, n. 4, 5, 6. 

Diaereds,6. 

Diastole, 413, n. 

die, duCy/aCy fer, 143. 

dice, duce, 143, n. 

dicU, 25 ; diets causa, 80, n. 1. 

-diciw, 12, n. 3 ; -dicta compared, 94. 

dies declined, 73, n. 9 ; dies, maso. and 
fern., 74. 

Diminutives of comparatives, 90, n. 

Diphthongs, long, & 

Distich, strophe, stanza, couplet, 498 ; 
the distiohs used by Horace, 422. 

Distributive numerals, 58, fi. 5; 100; 
106; distributives instead of cardi- 
nals, 106, fk 2; employed in mnlttpli- 



tsatfon, 106, n. 3; lusd te 

of pairs, 106, n.i. 
diicie iSor diricK, Iti, «. i. 
do, d^dt, &c. 152. 
doceo, edoceo, dedooee, ^NfCh two 

satives, 254, 1. 
domus declined, 71, *• 5> 
damus and rtu, in 

out a preposition, SS7, IL 
donat for donavU, 141, n. L 
duim for dem, US, i. 
dum, with the present tense, 338, n. 
dutn, donee, quoad, 366. 
dud, 19 ; duo, duae, duo, dedinedy Itt. 
dux, d&cis, 12, n. 8. 

^",11, fi.6; -^,17; #,11,11.5,6; i,19i 
e, in the 3d decL, ending of neoteiiL 
62, 7; e, termination of Or. wordsfll 
the 1st decL, 54; feminine, 56; ^ 
nom. and aoc. pL of Gr.iieat.,70« t. 

ecce or en, 115, n. 4. 

ecquis, 119. 

edUn for edom, 146, 4. 

edo cox^Jngated, 178. 

egenus, egentlor, 94. 

^, 19; ego dedined, IIS; ego fui, 04, 
n.9. 

ei, 2 ; ei, instead of ii, 115, fi.9; A, 11, 
n. 1; ^, 11, «. 1, 9; H and A, gen. 
and dat. ting, of 501 deeL, 73, ii.£ 

eid, 16, 

-<;, in the Sd deoL, enfflng of vrntHmtg 
62,8. 

Elision, 5. 

Eleusfs, 25. 

-an and en, ace. ring, of €^. nmn of 
the 1st deoL, 70, 9. 

A», 14, n. 2; e», in fihe Sd decL, end- 
hig of nouns nent and maso., fli, 9l 

Bnditio partidee, 13 ; have no acooat, 
31, n. 2. 

end6, 19. 

ens or sens, 137, *>> !• 

eo conjugated, 175. 

Epicene names of anfmalf , 46, n. 1. 

I^lstdary style, 340. 

Qtuhcm, plur. epulae, 82. 

-er. In tiie 3d ded., eoffing of noons 
maso., fem., and nent., 69, 10; et, 
nom. sing, of mascs. of the 9d deoL, 58. 

-er, lengthening the prasent infin. p«h 
sive, 146, 1. 

*^e for -eruiU, 141, n. 9. 

erga, 16. 

ergo, 19. 

-grune fcafenna, 141, n. 3. 

-es, 94 ; er, termination of Gr. wfBdi of 
the 1st ded., 54; masculine, 56; es, 
in the 3d dec!., ending of nounatesL^ 
I and iDaM.tCa A'^ » '^* wAu^^saft*"^^ 



ow aemHtKlta, Wi wU tht MUn. 







Al-AM. 

A< - niM, 14& 
FBtw tome, 130 (f I ; fat- perl Icruv, 
130 |<li tsLlaUo. tea-re, IX |a),b| 



Jf tli« i>t dHL, » ! Df mirdi 

0( III* tddKsL.Ni of iruditf t)M 



Oaitin, Wi gen. (In(„ fli k«ii. pL, 
M, ti |*B. tiair. of the IttdadL Ihih. 
tt,a.»; |*n. liDI. of IhB Id a«L In 
II f(iniialj<,as,ii. 



ti dasL In fln, U, n. 1; go. pL of 
dlltdbuUTt nmnnliln On, M, n. S ; 
no. ^ «l sMlmu In Cm, M, n. 1; 
fu. pL of III* U dML fonnnlj in 
*>^ W> n. Si («. f utd d of Or. 
»wnb&0ef thaAldKiL,63) hmoI 



rKvaw, B»i ■«a-_o<. ««wr, «*t 



UMm.0(lhllM 



tfco i«iM Mww3W;ft»|itmHI>« 
weuwlliu, an; In tba iaUf, Mti 
fa tt» iMiHuwJWi tatfcolMMf, 
tat* br t rtM^ at, 
InHdforuabiMi 



In a, K II ^ m I, ai, U; la b, B, 



thUMpHtpiw. 



i.S[*M. 

Mi,htc,U,n.a; hle.haic,IM,U5. 

MJana ind httaHt, 97, n- 



lu(,a(,<ur,«. 
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Iambus, 407 ; iambio venes, 420. 
'4bamf -ibcWf for -4ebam, -4ebar, 146, 2. 

m» la 

idcircO, 19. 

idem, eadefn^ idem, 115. 

ignU, 25. 

•4U (for ivU) in perfects, contracted into 
U, 141, n. 1. 

"41, ending of neuters, 62, 14. 

Uia, 81, 5. 

iUe, iUa, iUud, US, and n. 3. 

ittie, Ulacy tiioc, 22. 

-4m, instead of em, in the ace. sing, of 
the 3d decL, 64 ; 70, 2. 

-<m, if, it, in the present subjunctive 
active, 146, 4. 

Immd, 19. 

Imperative mood, 128, 3; 367-370; 
imper. active, 136 (e), 3; imper. pas- 
sive, 136 (c), 4; imper. future, of pas- 
sive and deponent verbs, 146, 5. 

Imperfect tense, 130 (5) ; impraf. indie, 
active, 136 (a), 4; isxxpsd. indie {Mis- 
sive, 136 (a), 5; imperf. subjunc. 
active, 136 (c), 1; imperf. subjunc. 
passive, 136 (c), 2 ; use of the imperf. 
tense, 33S. 

Impersonal verbs, 234, n. 1. 

imp6t,96. 

-£n, 14; in, ace sing, of Gr. nouns of 
the 3d decl., 70, 2. 

in, with the aca and abL, Sfi5, 1. 

Indeclinable substantives, 44, 79; in- 
declinable adjectives, 88, n. 4; an 
indeclinable word as a subject, 243. 

Indefinite pronouns, 112, 7; 119. 

Indicative mood, 128; indie, mood and 
its tenses, 326^339; the indie used in 
conditional clauses, 327 ; after doubled 
relatives, 329. 

indvo vettem and induo aliquem vette, 
259, 1, n. 

ii^ern^, 17* 

iarifenu compared, 96. 

InflnitiTe mood, 128, 4; 371 ; infin. in 
are, epe, ire, ire, 133, n. I ; infin. pre- 
sent passive, 136 (c), 5 ; the infin. may 
be the subject of a sentence, 235 ; an 
objective infin., 375. 

Inflection, 35. 

inquam coo^ugated, 180. 

itOerest and ri/ert, 284. 

interior, S7' 

Inteijections, 34 ; 198 and 199. 

Interrogative pronouns, 112, 6; 118. 

intra, 16. 

Intransitive verbs, 129; may acquire a 
transitive meaning, 249, n. 1; with 
8 neuter pronoun in the accusative, 
Si49, n. 4; 254, 3, n./ become transi- 
tive by being compounded with pre- 
positions, 260. 



invideo and interdico, with the ablative 
of the thing, 296, n. 2. 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum, 114 ; ipfuf, 114, n. 

Irregular perfects and supines of the 
Ist con jug., 151 and 152; of the Sd 
conjug., 153; of the 3d conjug., 154- 
167 ; of the 4th conjug., 168, 169. 

Irregular verbs, 170-177. 

-U, 25, n./ -U, 25; if, in the 3d decl., 
ending of nouns fem. and masc., 62, 
15; is, instead of ibus, dat and abL 
pL of the 3d decL, 68. 

-is or eis, ace. pi. of the 3d decL, 69. 

is, ea, id, 115. 

iste, ista, istud, 115. 

istte,22, 

ita, 16. 

Uum, 12, n. 1. 

ium, gen. pL of the 3d decL, 67* 

-tus, 11, n. 3 ; tus, 11, n. 3. 

-ix, in the 3d decL, ending of noum 
fem. and mase, 62, 16. 

J,l,n.l;J makes the preceding vowel 

long, 30, n. 2. 
jocus,82. 

jugum, 30, n. 2;jugerum, 81, 5. 
Jupiter declined, 82, n. 
juratus, 152. 
juris and jure consuttus, 277> 2, n. 2. 

juvenis compared, 95. 
juverOus and juventa, 81, 6. 

ft, 4, n. 

latet, 252. 

lavo, lavi, Ac. 152. 

lex, Ugis, 12, n. 2. 

libeH and libri, 58. 

UberOm, gen. pL, 58, n. 5. 

licessU, 146, 6. 

liin, 22. 

Liquidae, 4. 

tttum, 12, 91. 1. 

Living beings, 40 ; ezpreased by namet 

of things, 42, 91. 2. 
locus, 82. 
lues, 80, 2. 

m, a liquid, 4 ; h» elided, 5. 

macte, macti, 88, 9t. 5. 

magni, tanti, Sio. denoting price or 

value, 283. 
magnus compared, 95. 
maUf,lt 
malu, 25. 

nuHo conjugated, 174. 
malus compared, 95. 
meditmi noctis and media nox, 275 (c), 

91.3. 

mei, tui, ^o. W^^nv.^ 
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numirU oonjngatad, 179; with the pr«- 

■ent inflnitiTe, 371> n. & 
HMf, 113, 11.2; 116, n.L 
MetM, 408, «Ml 
«Mtao aad tfnuo Mad tad aMffttcm, 

964,11.2. 
«i«u« declined, 68, fi. 4. 
nd, instead of miki, 113, m. 4 ; miA(, 

18; mJM, iOH, wMi,innf^tmiMtm% 



Middle Toioe, 248, n. 8. 

wilit 24> 

miUe,' mOIia, declined, 104. 

moderor alicui and aUquid, 204, a. 2. 

mocU, a genitive of quality, 276, «. 2. 

mofMO, admoneo, Junior, with two ao- 

otiaatiyea, 2S4, 3. 
Monoqrllabio worda, 13, 14 ; numosyU. 

nouns that liaTe no gen. jjL, 80, n. 2. 
Xboda of th0 f<ad>, 128, 324, aiB. 
Mora, 407. 

MoltiplioatiTe numerals, 100, 107. 
mifltat oomiNtted, 80. 
Mntae,4. 

•namf 118. 

Names of rivers, mMc, 48; fun., 4ff, 
M. 1 ; neuL, 42, n. 3; of tnea. Dm., 
43; of trees and plants in «r of tbtM 
deoL are neuter, 43, n. 1 ; of towns, 
fern., 43; masc., 48, n. 2; neat, 48, 
n. 2 ; of countries. Km., 43 ; maso., 
43, n. 3; neut, 43, n. 3; of towns, 
islands, countries in ut, fern., fiO, 
M. 1 ; of trees, shrubs, and precious 
■tones in t», fern., fiO, n. 2. 

Names of months are adyeotivee , 48, fi» 4 

Names of towns in the aoousstiTe with- 
out a preposition, 257; namesof towns 
and sm^ islands put in the dati¥B, 
266; names of things used asnaam of 
liring beings, 42, n. 2; names of the 
letters of the alphabet, neat, 44; 
fern., 44, n./ namesof towns taitlie 
ftoral, 97* «• 6; namss of moimtiaiBs 

InthepL, 77fn. 7* 
mOu major, 80, 5. 

naiM, with the acousative, 258, f». a 
nit 13 ; fi^, 13, n. / use of the ooojuno- 

Hon ne, 352, n. 2; tis and imw in ne- 

gatire commands, 360. 
Ml!?, 14; fieoMM, 18; mmwm, 88, fk 4 
•ieg[uam,88,n.4; negtia}»comparsd,96. 
neque-neqtu, oonneoting two subileots, 

239 (c), n. 1. 
neuter declined, 18, fi. 3; ISO. 
Neuter passive verbs, 127. 
nihU reliqui/aeeref 275 (a), n, 9» 
MM, 18. 

tia/ff ooi^iugated, 174; nolu, 25. 
JfcmLoAtive, 49; nam, wanting, 80,1 ; 



nom. ring, of ttia left deoL, 54; 
sing, of the 2d d«iL, 57; tka 
with the infin., 383, 384. 

non, 14, n. 2. 

noitmm, vestrum, used only in a] 
tive sense, 887. 

Nouns, 35; nouns oompouaded wUh 
far and ger declined, 58 ; nouns in ut 
of the 2d deoL, fern., 50, n. S; nmina' 
of two or three terminations in tiw 
nom. sing., 81 ; nouns of the 9d daoL. 
in us and um, 81, 1 ; of the 1st aad IdL 
deoL, 81, 2; of the 1st and 5tbde«L, 
81,3; initfof the4tli,aadi(mof the 
2d deeL, 81, 4; of the 3d deoL, «i| 
in ns and re make the gan. pi. in 
ium, 67, 4 

nomu, 97, n. 1 ; novi oonjngated, ITBk 

-ne, in tiit 3d dsoL, endteg of aooBS 
maso. and Ham., 82, 28. 

niUlut dsolinod, 58, n.-8; 120; mmBm 
aad nemo, 120, n, 2. 

Numbs* of tbspMdioate of Mfttalab- 
Jeoti, 239 (e). 

Nombera of th* Torb, 131. 

Numeral adjectives in ariae, 108, «. A. 

Numerals, 34; lOO-llO; iiiinifrrila In 
dnus, 105, n. & 

NummOm, gen. pL, 58, n. 5. 

-0,-^,-^,19; J, 11, M. A. 

-0, in the 3d disoL, ending of 

mass, and ItaL, 62, 17* 
Ol^eot, 48, lis. 
octO, 19. 

odi co^}ngatfld, 179. 
olere aad rtdolirs need as 

249,91.2. 
oikte, 115, 81 
omninO, 19 ; omnte, 25. 
-M, instead of um, gsn. pL in tlia 3d: 

decl., 70, 5. 
oportebat, ddntU, &o. SS8. 
ope, gen. pi. opum, 67* 3, n,g €pm, n, 

n. 4 ; opue eet, 301. 
-or, in tbe 3d dsd., ending of nmauB 

mass, aad fern., 81, 20. 
Ordinal numbers, 100, UNb 
Orthography, 6. 
-^, 14, n. 1 ; 0«, 26; Oe,(fn, sing.,«t,i^^ 

Greek endings in the 2d deoL, 58, «. 

7; M, inthe3ddeeL,SBdin9of 1 

masc, fem., and neut, 88; SI; 

instead of i«, in the gen. sing, of 

words, 70, 1. 
oetrea,82. 
•^», fai the ad dscd., endinir <rf 

flom. and mass., 68, 22. 



par, 14, n. 2; par, 22. 

Partioiples, 84, n. ^ 129, 3 ; 408-405 ; ] 
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a4|eeti[Te, 148, n. / porlioiple preBent, 
136 (a), 8; part, peiif. paMire, 136 (d), 
1; part. fat. active, 136 (d), S; the 
Tpait, -peaet, passive, in a refleottve 
sense, with an aoousative, 250, 1 ; par- 
tioip^ used as real adjectives, 277, 1 ; 
participles of birth or origin, witii the 
ablative, 303; participles nsed as ad- 
jectives, 408, n./ oae of the parti- 
oiples, 404; the past participle nefnter 
used as a substantive, 404, n. 6. 

Parts of speech, 34-37* 

parvut compared, 95. 

Passive form of verbs, IM. 

Patronymics, 55, n. 1. 

patuH, 88, n. 5. 

Peculiarities In tlie xm d adQeetttWi 
312^16. 

pmA, 24. 

Pentameter, 418. 

pmm mid pemtMi 72, n. 

Fnrftet, quantity, 12; perfteC toue, 
130 (a); perf. subjunct. active, 136 
(&), 1 ; perf. infin. active, I3& (6), 5 ; 
perfects and supines irregularly 
formed, of the 1st conjug., 151, 158 ; 
of the 2d oonjug., 153 ; of th» 9d ood- 
jug., 154-167; the historioal perfect, 
333, 1 ; the present poilMt, 338, 2 ; 
the perfect in a subordinate sentence, 
333, n. 2; the -peirttat used in the 
sense of the inresent, like the Gredc 
aorist, 333, n. 3; uao of the perfiBct 
subjunctive, 365. 

pefffdusy 12, n. 2. 

Periphrastic oonjugati(m, 148, 158; nse 
of the tenses of the periidixaatio con- 
jugation, 339. 

Persons of the verb, 131, 13B. 

Personal pronoun in the genitive, In- 
stead of a possessive pronoun, 286. 

piget, pudet, poenUet, taedetf nriaarety 
252, 281. 

pk^ andp2e&e«, 81, 5. 

Pluperfect tense, 130 (5) ; plnperf. in- 
dicat active, 136 (6), 8 ; ]4iiP<^ >ab- 
Jonot. active, 136 (&), 3; use of the 
iduperfect tense, 336 ; pluperf. sub- 
jnnotive, 363, 1. 

Plural,50; use of the plural, 79, n. 1-3; 
I^uralia tantom, 77; wosda with two 
different plurals, 88. 

plnst 14, n, 2. 

pondo, 79, n. 3. 

pono, coUoco, dco. followed by Iw, with 
the ablative, 310, n. 

jMfco, JkigUo, and the Hke verbe^ wiHi 
two aocasatives, 2iM, I. 

Positive, 87. 

Possessive pnmouni, 119, 4; is of, 
116, n. 2 ; a pomesslve pronoun with 
•n a^eotiTe in the gnitiTe, 88B. 



Possesdva intenogativs m^» ^ra. lU^ 
n.3. 

possum conjugated, 171. 

jXM<erM# compared, 96> 

postquam, tAi, dte. followed by tiM 
pecfeot, 334; jMWtgMOM, witii tiM plB^ 
perfect indicative, 334, n. 2. 

pdsui, pdsUumy 12, n. 2. 

Potential sutsfunctive, 9I7-Ma 

poUor, 91 i pobttt 88, n. 4. 

Predicate is either a verb or a imn, 
237 ; the person of the verb as a pre- 
dicate, 239 (a) ; the predicate of avf*» 
ral subjects, in the singnlar, 239 (5) ; 
the gender of the predicate, 240; the 
predicate in the neuter plnral, 9i<^ 
(a), n./ the predioate oooaisting of a 
substantive, 241 ; the prsdicate of a 
subject witai an apposttion, 948 ; the 
predicatefollowingtiienatnnil,zailMr 
than the grammatical, gender of tiw 
subject, 244, 2; the predicate of an 
infinitive agrees with its sobject, 398. 

Prepositions, 193-196, 4; have no ae- 
cent, 31, n. 2 ; prepositiona with tiie 
accusative, 256 ; prepositions with the 
ablative, 310. 

Presmt tense, 130 (a) ; preai sol^niMt. 
aotive. 136 (a), 1 ; pres. India passHv, 
136 (a), 2; prss. rabijnnot passHe, 
136 (a), 3; the historical present, 332; 
334, n. 4 ; use of the present subjune.* 
366; the present infin. historioal, SBO. 

pridie, poiCrMitf, witii the aeoaaKttvOb 
255, n.1. 

prior, 97; prcpiar, 97; frier, primm^ 
105, n. 1. 

Pronominal adverbs, 128 ; pronomful 
adverbs ef plaoe with the genitive* 
87ff(«),ii>fi. 

PronomH, 34; 111-188; » pWHMiua In 
the acous. with the fnfln.ointtted,8BSw 

pronMmt, 18, m. 3. 

Pronunciation, 3. 

prope, and its derivatives, 25(^ m. 9L 

Proportlenal nnmerals, 100, 108. 

jwvpHuf, with gen. and dat, 277» 8. 

profpielo ai<cu< and aUqfuld, 284^ Ik fL 

pro9idus,provldaU(or,9i» 

-fw, In the 3d deoL, ending cf aoane 
maso. and fern., 62, 30L 

-psffpUftlS} 116, n. U 

q, 4, n. / 911, arfngtoeoaeonant, 30»fi.& 

quadragiMUl,l6. 

qmOHjugut and -jugk, 87* «•; qiuiirf' 

jugus, 30, Ik 2. 
qwdU, quanttu, quot, quotum, 19L 
quam^ oonneoting several soltfeotay MS, 

ik8. 
quamoU exA. Wed, "^^^flOb. ^fiw* wsMSfb**-* 
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Quantity, 7-33 ; quantity and accent 
have no connection, 31. 

quaHf 10. 

quasi, iamquam H, with subjnnc, 359. 

^qui, 13; que elided, 415, n, 3. 

Queetiona in the form of a subordinate 
clause, 353; disjunctive or double 
questions, 353, n. 4. 

Questions in the oratio obliqua, 389. 

qui, quae, quod, 117; quicunqWt 117» 
119. 

qui, quum, 323. 

quid, 16, 

quid, 14 ; quidam, 119. 

qutn, 14, n. S ; use of quin, 352, n. 4. 

quirts, 25. 

quts, 14; quis, quae, quid, 118; quis- 
quam, 119; quisquis, 119; quisquis, 
quidquid, 117; quispiam, 119. 

quivis, quilibet, 119. 

quo, 19; quo^ut eo, 352, n. 6; quod, 
quia, quonlam, quando, in subordi- 
nate sentences, 354 ; quod instead of 
the infinitive, 381, n. 

quojus, quoi, 117* n-; use of quominus, 
352, n. 5. 

quOt, 14; quotenif 106; quoHesf 109; 
quoiuplexf 107; quotuplusf 108. 

({wum, or cum, with the subjunctive, 
355 ; with the indicative, 355, n. 1. 

-410 for -^ris, 142. 

Reduplication of perfects in i, 134, n. 2. 

Reflective pronoun, 113, n. 1. 

Reflective sense of verbs, 125, n. 2. 

Relation of the nominative and accn> 
sative case, 246-260. 

Relative pronouns, 112, 5; 117; their 
agreement with the substantives to 
which they refer, 232 ; the relative 
agreeing in gender, number, and 
ease, 2SI ; gender of the relative re- 
ferrhig to more tlum one substantive, 
232, 1; the relative referring to a 
oommoa noun joined to a proper 
name, 232, 1, n. 2; a relative refer- 
ring to a whole clause, 232, 2; the 
relative may agree with the exidana- 
tory substantive, 232, 3; the relative, 
referring to a ooUeotive, stands in the 
plural, 232, 3, n./ relatives referring 
to no substantive or pronoun, 232, 4. 

Relative clauses in the subjunctive, 
300; after dignus, aptus, idoneus, 
300, 2 ; equivalent to talis ut, 360, 3 ; 
after funt qui, non desurU qui, &o. 300, 
4; implying a condition, 360, 5; in- 
troducing a reason, 360, 6 ; introduc- 
ing a sentiment of a person different 
flrom the speaker, 360, 7; in histo- 
rUaU DBmttre, 360, & 
rubofUM^ bona, 23S, 4, n. 



rex, rlgis, rlffula, 12, n. 2 ; regHs, 25. 
Rhythm, 406, n. 2; descending, ascend- 
ing, 408, n. 1. 
rtUum, 12, n. 1. 

s, 4 ; one of two or three s omitted, 

141, n. 2. 
salUbris, 30, n. 1 ; saluber, 86. 
sapere and resipere used as transitives, 

249, n. 2. 
Sapphic metre, 422, 2 ; sapphic strophe, 

422, 1. 
satis, dbunde, dec. with the gen., 275 (&). 
satum, 12, n. 1. 
satur declined, 57* n. 
scldi, 12, n. 1. 
Scorpio and scorpius, 81, 6. 
secius, 12, n. 2 ; seqtiior, 97. 
seibam for sciebam, 146, 2. 
Semideponent verbs, 127. 
semis, 62, 16, n. 1 ; 88, n. 4 ; semiani' 

mus and '4nis, 87, n./ semineds, 88, 

n. 5. 
senectus and senecta, 81, 6. 
senex compared, 95. 
serm6, 19. 

sestertium, gen. pL, 58, n. 5. 
-si in perfects of the 3d conjug. thrown 

out, 141, n. 2. 
-si added to the stem in the perf. of the 

3d conjug., 134. 
s(bt,\6. 

sic, 14, n. 2 ; sicuH, 18. 
-sim and so, 146, 6. 
simiiis and dissimilis, with genitive and 

dative, 277* 6. 
sin, 14, n. 2. 
siem, sies, siet, 137* n. 3. 
Singular, 50; use of the singular* 76. 
su,2&. 

sXtum, 12, fi. 1. 

soltu declined, 58, n. 3 ; sOl, 14. 
specus, masc., fem., and neut., 72, n. 
Spondeus, 407* 
sponte, 80, 5. 
Spurious compounds, 75f 
-ssim and -sso, for -verim and -^vero, 

146,6. 
Stem of a substantive seen in the geni- 
tive, 53. 
Stem of perfects and supines, ancient 

and simple, 151, n. 
sUti, 12, n. 1 ; sto, stBti, dec 152. 
Strophe, 421. 
Stprax, masa, 43, n. 1. 
8ub, with the aoc. and abl., 255, 2. 
Subject, 49 ; the subject of an infinitive 

is in the accusative case, 236. 
Subjects of different genders, 840 (b). 
Subjects— names of persons and inani- 
mate objects, 240 (c). 
6ub^UboXVv« miwA, \%, %\ 341-^1$ 
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fourfold nature of the subjunofciYe in 
leading clauses, 342; the present sub- 
junotive, 344 ; the iioperfeet subjunc- 
tive, 345 ; the subjunctive as an opta- 
tive mood» 350; the subjunctive as a 
concessive mood, 351; the subjunc- 
tive in clauses introduced into a de- 
pendent clause, 361 ; the subjunctive 
instead of the imperative, 368 ; 370. 

Substantiva mobilia, 46. 

Substantive pronouns, 111-113. 

Substantives, 34 ; 38; are either generic 
terms or proper names, 39; mascu- 
line by their meaning, 42 ; feminine, 
43; neuter, 44; denoting persons with- 
out any distinction of tiie sex, 45. 

subter, genwally with the accusative, 
255,4. 

tuit iibi, «e, USL 

sum and fio, with the genitive, 278, 
279. 

mpeTf with the ace. and abL, 255, 3. 

Superlative, 89; use of the superL, 89, 
n./ formation oi the superl., 91-^; 
superlatives indicating only a very 
high degree, 315 ; superlatives quali- 
fying only a part of a thing, 316. 

fupemgf 17; mpenu compared, 96. 

Supine, 1S9, 1 ; 135; supine of perfects in 
uif 135, n. 2; supine rarely used, 151 ; 
supine in um^ 401 ; supine in «, 402. 

Syllables, 7: long, 8-10; indifferent, 
anceiM, 411. 

Symbols for numbers, 101, n. 1. 

Syntax, 230. 

Systdle, 413, n. 

<,3. 

tcUentam, gen. pi. 58, n. & 

talis, tantut, tot, totidem, 121. 

tanti est, 283, n. 2. 

-ig, tutg, 13. 

6^,25. 

temper oalicui rei and aUquid, 264, n. 2. 

Tenses, 130; tenses formed with esse, 

136, n. 2; tenses of the subjunctive, 

36^-366; the choice of the tense in 

subordinate clauses, 364. 
TerminationsofoaseB,47; terminations 

of declension, 53. 
Thesis, 40& 

tm,\^ 

tono, tonuif &c. 152. 

-tor changed into -trix, 46. 

totus declined, 58, n. 3. 

Transitive verbs, 248, n. 1; 249; com- 
pounded with trans have two accusa- 
tives, 251; transitive verbs which 
govern two accusatives, 253, 254. 

trUmni plddf 73, n. 2. 

Trochaeus, 407; trochaic verses, 419; 
troohido metre, 422, 11. 



tu declined, 113. 
taU, 12, n. 1. 

-u, 1, 91. 1 ; fi, 20. 

ti&{, 18; ubique, ubtewique, 18; ub^StHs, 
19;. vMnam, 18. 

-UbiUt instead of {&u«, in the 4th decL, 
71.4. 

-uif dat. sing, of the 4th deoL, contracted 
into «, 71* n. 2; ui added to the stem 
in the perf. of the 2d conjug., 134. 

-uZ, in the 3d decL, ending of nouns 
masc., 62, 23. 

u22t» declined, 58, n. 3. 

tUterior,97, 

-4<m, gen. pL of the Ist ded., instead of 
arum, 54, ». 6; wm, nom. sing, of 
neuters of the 2d decL, 57 ; urn, gen. 
pL of the 4th deoL, instead of tmm, 
71, n. 3. 

unanimtu and -mis, 87, n. 

umu declined, 58, n. 3 ; 108; umuquis- 
que, 119. 

-4«r, in the 3d deol., ending of nouns 
masc and neuter, 62, 24. 

tir&f or oppidian before the name of a 
town, 257, n. 2. 

uro, ussi, &0. 151, n. 

"US, termination of some neuters in the 
2d decl., 59, n. 5. 

-4^, 27; iif, 27, 1; flf, fttis, ndis, Uris, 
27,(2); -a* - -or*, 27. (3). 

"US, gen. sing, of the 4th ded., con- 
tracted from uis, 71. n. 1. 

-us, in the 3d decL, ending of nouns, 
fem., masc., and neut., 62, 25. 

tit, 14 ; ut, ne, quin, quo, with the sub- 
junctive, 352; use of tU, 352, n. 1; 
use of tU non, 352, n. 3; ut and quin, 
with the perfect subjunctive, 364, n. I. 

uter declined, 58, n. 3; 119; uterque, 
120, n. a 

V, 1, n. 1 ; V thrown out of perfects in 
vi, 141. 

V?, 13. 

vd-vel connecting two subjects, 239 
(c), n, 1. 

venum dare, 80, n. 1. 

Yerbs, 34; 123-189; the verb's mean- 
ing, 123; verbs neuter or intransitive, 
and transitive, 124; a verb, as a pre- 
dicate, agrees with its subject in 
number and person, 239; verbs com- 
pounded with prepositions, 263, n. 1, 
2 ; verbs of reminding, with the gen., 
280; of pitying, with the gen., 281; 
of charging, accusing, &a, with the 
ace. of the person, and the gen. of the 
thing, 282; of estimA.t.\&% vd^^ ^^2^^aw> 
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897 ; of removal, with the ablative or 
a prepoflition, 296; of rejoicing or 
grieving, with the ablative, 299; of 
using and getting, with the abl., 300. 

Verse, 406; vemu cataleotious, 411; 
heroic verse, 415 ; compound verses, 
491. 

Tersification, 406. 

vetutf 88; 97, n. 1. 

"Vi added to the stem in the perfect of 
the Ist and 4th conjugations, 134. 

vicU, vicetn, vke^ 80, 3. 

vSr, 14, n. I ; viritm, gen. pi., 68, n. 5. 

virgd, 19. 

vtf, 25; vir, vtm, vi, 80, 3; 82, n./ vis, 
62, 15, n. 1. 

vUam vivere, terviiutem iervire, dec. 
249, n. 3. 

Vocative, 49; 52, 3; voa of Gr. words 
of the Ist ded., 55, n. 2 ; voc. of the 
2d deol. in <, 58, n. 4 ; voc. of the 2d 
deol. in u«, 58, n. 4; voc. of Or. words 
of the 3d decL, 70, 3; use of the voa 
case, 311 ; the voc. and nom. in ex- 
clamations, 258, n. 2. 

vofo ooniJugated, 174; -i>01ta compared, 
94. 



tfOXt vOciit 12, n. 2. 

Vowels, 1; short, n,t long, 13; long by 

position, 29; short by weak position, 

30. 
vulgO, 19. 

Words used as substantives are neuter, 
44 ; words of one syllable may have 
the circumflex, 32; words which de- 
note a part of a whole, with the geni- 
tive, 275 (c). 

>^, 4; Xt in the 3d deed., ending of 
nouns fern, and masc., 62, 34. 

p, 1, n. 2; p, 21; jr, in the 3d decL, 

ending of neuters and feminines, 

62,26. 
Tears expressed by ordinal numbers, 

105, n. 2. 
-iftn or pn, aca sing, of words in pt, 

70,2. 
-j^^28; "ps tor pit, 28. 
'ifx, in the 3d deoL, ending of nounA 

masc. and fern., 62, 27. 

«,4. 
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Maps, beautifully printed in Colours; with a Descriptive Introduction 
and copious Consulting Index, 

Chambers's Parlour Atlas. Royal 8vo, cloth lettered, price 155. This Atlas 
consists of the same Maps, &c., as the Atlas for the People. 

Chambers's Minor Atlas. Royal 4to, cloth lettered, price 6*. This Atlas 
consists of 15 Quarto Maps, beautifully printed in colours. 

Chambers's Miniature Library. In 13 Vols., 32mo, cloth gilt, price 6«. ; 
single copies, price 6d. each. 

Commercial Tables ; consisting of Reckoning, Interest, Annuity, Money, 
Woiu'hts, Measures, and other Tables ; and forming a convenient Manual 
for the Warehouse and Counting-room. Price 3s. strongly half-boimd. 

Something of Italy, being a Tour through that Country in 1862. Embellished 
with Engravings. By W. Chasbers. Post Svo, price 3a. 6d. 

The Youth's Companion and Counsellor. Edited by W. Chambebs. 
Frontispiece and Vignette Title. Price 55. square 16mo, cloth gilt. 

Things as Th6y are in America ; being the Narbative of a Tour in Bbitish 
America and the Umtkd Statks. Second Edition, with Hints to 
Emigrants. By W. Chambers^ Price 6*. post fvo, cloth lettered. 

American Slavery and Colour. Illustrated with a Map. By W. Chambers, 
author of ' Things as they are in America.' Price 25. 6d. post Svo, cloth. 

Improved Dwelling-Houses for the Humbler & other Classes in Cities. 

Based on the Scottish Dwclling-IIouse System. With Plans. By W. 
Chambers. Price l5. 6d. 
Works of Robert Chambers. In Seven post 8vo volumes, embellished with 
Vignette Engravings, cloth, 4s. each. 

Tracings of Iceland and the Faroe Islands. By Robert Chambers. 
Illustrated with Wood Engravings. Being an Account of a Visit to these 
Islands in the Summer of 1855. In small 8vo, sewed, price l5. 

Domestic Annals of Scotland, from the Reformation to the Revolution. 

Second Edition. Edited by R. Coambers. In 3 Vols, demy Svo, price 405. 
Songs of Scotland prior to Burns. With the Tunes. Edited by Robert 

CiiABiBKRS. Post Svo, cloth, ds. \ cloth gilt, 65. Qd.\ 
Edinburgh Papers. I^y Robert Chambers. In Demy Svo, sewed. 

Ancient Domestic Architecture of Edinburgh ; and Edinburgh Castle as 
before the Siege of 1573. Priee l5. Crf. 

Merchants and Merchandise in Old Times. Price l5. 

Tcf'timony ; its Posture in the Scientific World. Price l5. 

Romantic Scottish Ballads; their Epoch and Authorship, 

Ice and Water : a Review of the Supet^cKaV YottcvvlVVsw, 

Rambling Semarks on Golf. lUusitatftd -vrvv.Yk. '^ooQl "Ex^^ 
i6mO| price 6d, 

Tookeryaiid JDomestic Economy, fot loxoiis "Hioraac^inJi^i- ^ ^ 




In One Volume, limp cloth, price 1». 
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